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: ■ L. B. 

" E^o quidem, charitsiine, qnantmn. Domino gratnitam gratiam 
largiente» modalum possum propriae parvltatis agnoscere, sub iixo vso 
Domino atqub Magistro, in ejus schola positns, non fratrum meorom 
vocari Magister, ant Doctor, affecto, quorum in veritate condiscipnlns 
semper esse desidero. Quapropter hoc ab illo tiro Domino ac 
Magistro nostro, postulare noq desino, ut ea me, sive per eloquia 
scripturarum suarum, sen per sermocinationem fratrum condiscipnlo- 
rumqne meornm, sive etiam per inspirationis suae internam suavioremqnc 
ductrinam (ubi sine souis sermonnm, et sine elementis literarum, eo 
dulcius, quo secretius, txritas loquitur) ea me docere dignatur, quae sic 
proponam, sic asseram, ut in propositlonibus atque assertionibus meis, 
teritati (qusB nee fallit nee fallitnr) semper inhaeream, semper obe- 
diifnfl, consentiensqne, reperiar. Quoniam ut txritati obedire, atque 
c<$n8entire, valeam, ipsa tsritas iUnminat, ipsa adjuvat, ipsa con- 
firm'at, ab ipsa postulo docerl multa plnra quae nescio, a qua accepi 
panca quae scio. Ipsam rogo ut, praeveniente ac snbscquente miseri- 
cordia, quaecumque salubriter. scienda nescio, doceat me: in his, quae 
vera novl, costodiat me : in quibus ut homo fallor corrf gat me : in quibus 
veris titubo confirmet me : et a falsis ac noziis eripiat me ; ut in cogita- 
tionibns, ac sermonibus meis, quod salubriter donat, inveniat: et ea 
faeiat de ore mea procedere quae sint coram ipsa principaliter grata ; et 
sic fiant fidelibus cunetis accepta/' — FulgetUiua ad Monimum, Lib. 1. c. iv. 



ESSAY I. 



ON THE NATURE AND OBJECT OF REVELATION. 



Modes of Revelation— it relates only to tliis world and the world to 
come — its great subject, the fall and recovery of roan — is it a duty to 
study what is unfulfilled T 



SO far as any act of God has relation to 
intelligent beings^ it is a revelation of himself; 
but when we use the word Revelation, we ge- 
nerally mean that manifestation of his nature, 
of his moral government^ and of his purposes, 
which he has given to man. This also is 
generally still farther restricted to that revela- 
tion of himself which God has been pleased to 
make by his written Word. Thus, we com- 
monly find the epithet ^^ natural'^ applied to 
religion, in contradistinction to the epithet ^^ re- 
vealed ;'' although what a man learns from the 
works of God is as truly learned by revelation, 

B 



.2 THE,NJ^T]U|IP AJ^O, OBJECT 

as what be comes to kiiow by iwf^^^l.^e 
written Word of God. I do not na^^n^^io c^yif^ 
^t the conventional use of words^ or to o^fi^ 
to any words being u^ed in any,];pann,e:f ^?f^1ri?P 
understood ; but J apprebepd. tbat. ^t. w,Q}^ pip 
more correct to speak of the JRjevjel^liqn^^fjf 
God^ as consisting of four par^Sr prratbefiitg^ 
tnade in four modes. . . -^ ^i^.r /f,,;? 

.1. That revelation which i^ inad^Hby;. I^lfs 
works of creation; or tbat ^nanifest^ti^Qi^ 
his nature 4knd will^. which is offered to^ipay^ by 
means of ^' the things which do ^fif^a^''^ff^J^'^p 
visible universe. , , - jii 

- 2. That revelation which is made, by.^thp 
manifestation of himself as the Qoyefo^qr^^ 
created things ^ by miracles, or sen^btf in^f^ 
positions of his Providence. , ^^tj^ 

.. 8. lliat revelation which is directly ma4e,|^ 
the spirit^ of man, by the Spirit QE.ppa^^^i^}. .^ 
.J 4i That refvelation which fanns> and^e^i;^^ 

only as, a written BOOK. . .liituu 

, , The knowledge of God which may be dq^^ 
irom the first of these sources, b^s^ gepersdjy 
been considered as belonging to what ii^ tepq^e^ 
.".natural" rdigioQ. It is, however, as I hflf^ 
; already said, a matter of pure revelation; iM3^4 
^ ^..a.itBvelatioaaJfsolutely necessary .^^^^ 



iSrttandtag the written Word of God. I tlo 
■tiirt'Say tli.it this Decessitj- U essential; bS- 
tfAiie, no doubt, tht written TFord of God 
'iblgHt hire been so framed as to be intelligiMb 
t6 t^dse Whb had not knffwledge derived from 
ihe'il'arks of <5od. But, in fact, it has pleased 
God 3o'to connect these two modes of rerela- 
tion together, as that his written Word would 
life uirinlelligibie to any being who was wholly 
%iWrant of his Worlte. 

'.' Again, in the foregoing statement 1 have 
mentioned the " works of creation," and " mt- 
raclcs," as distinct modes of revelation, b6' 
cause, ainee it cannot be proved that God has 
'treated any thing since what we call f/ie crea- 
tion, these modes are, as it regards us, dis- 
tinct. They are, however, esfientially the 
tkme ; and if it shouH please God at this time 
suddenly to create a new race of animals, or a 
»le# genus of plants, on the earth, it ivould be 
miraculous, in our common acceptation of the 
■t«rm; though, in itself, nothing more than 
What took place when all the races and genera 
-#itih which we are acquainted, were created. 
The real difference between these two mode^, 
as it regards ns, is, thai the one is & revelation 
by efeci*i-ikc othw hy procemfa-^Ae ttnf bjr 






4 THE NATURE AND OBJECT 

demonstrations of past action^ the other "Djr 
present agency. 

It is obvious that these modes do not differ 
much in their nature ; but for the reason which 
I have stated^ they do differ as it regards usri 
and I notice this diflference because I think wd 
are apt to consider it as greater than it really 
is— rso great as that we call one mode natural, 
and the other supernatural; and this top in a 
sense amounting almost^ if not quite^ to uh- 
natural, or contrary to nature. 

It will be equally clear to the reader that 
whatever revelation it has pleased God to make 
by any one of these modes^ it has been inseps^- 
rably linked with one or more of the others-j 
and, without intending to pursue the subject 
in detail, I have just premised these brief hints 
on the various modes of revelation, and their 
connexion with each other, in order that the 
reader may be prepared to consider the written 
Word of God (that mode of revelation of which 
I propose to speak), as a part only of a system^ 

One remark, however, I will premise whicti 
i^ applicable to all these modes of revelation. 
Their only subject is ^^ this world" and '^ tie 
world to come.'* They give us not a glimpse 
of light as to the history of that long eternity 



OF REVELATION. n 

whicli had gone by, before ever the earth, or 
the world, wns. They tell us nothing of th6 
inuneasurable past. 

Is there not some record of thoae iufinite 
agea ? Some history of the mighty working of 
Him who hath done great things and iinseareh- 
able, marvellous things without number ? Is 
tliere not some chronicle of the mighty acts of 
the blessed and only Potentate, the King Eter- 
nal, Immortal, Invisible ? Surely there is — 
surely the happy tenants of light and glory are 
privileged to look into these things ; and if the 
spirit of man should sigh for this knowledge, 
and for powers to apprehend it, I dare not call 
that desire, a vain and presumptuous curiosity. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that ' 

" a dcBire nhicli tenJs to know 
*'" " The worfca nf God, Hipreby to glorify 
ll-i I " The great WorkoiMler, leiuls la no excess 
a,( , . " That reaches blame ] but rather merits praise 

■ " The more it lerina eitcess." Far. Loll, ifi. fiflt. 

(t appears, indeed, but reasonable that he n-ho 
has seen a part of the ways of God, should 
wish to learn more of them — that he should 
aspire to know those things that are unsearch- 
able, and to understand what is past finding 
out— to conceive and adore that raanifestatioii 
ot the T)ivine glory which has emtUiated 
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(hrougb erery hour of a piu»t< qt^mitjTM! ^P^ 
tbe Lord God OmnipotAt^ . the Cf^ntfi^^mA 
Source of all things* . ! ■<!;»{ ^xm 

In one sense, indeed^ such a 4Q9i>^ i^ vaj^ I 
for God has given to man no r means, of gi^^Vr 
fyifig it» It is certain that ha brings: nojtjbi^ 
into the world ; and that the present iW^d^AJifi 
future are the inheritance to which h^ i^;]^^ 
With his first breath, time {or rather^^fet^^ifcyj) 
as to him begins. He gradually learns io,}g^ 
cm the present; andy not content |ijirith/tH^ 
his spirit springs forward to. the /utus^^ a^f^it' 
hnsied with things, xiot seen as, yet j :but het J^9^ 
lio idea of the past ; and if he erer g^is^ oW^ 
it is not by any power of mental xetrtO^c^^^ 
bed; simply by the report and t^stim^nyitfjf 
others. That testimony may caiTy hjbn hs^}^ 
through the brief period of the world which he 
inhabits, but all beyond is a mere bl?mk;/ It 
is a dark and boundless oceaa of uneeriaiiity $ 
and if he sends forth his spirit to range ov^r 
that abyss, it is only that it may return tir^^d 
IomI unprofited, to seek for present sup^k^jb, 
and search out its future destiny l» .th^ reisqril 
xi things that are, and are to come* . r • 

' It seems not unreasonable to iufiagine t^M^ 
^ae day this Ireil will be removed. Tk^t fJ^Pa 
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redeemed and restored, and made the heir of 
irnmortHlity, will (if I may bo speak) inherit 
the past. That be who has put off mortality, 
and Jives when time ia no more — who is, as it 
were, grafted into eternity, by receiving ever- 
lasting life, should be enabled to look back. 
That the volume of the past should be un- 
seated, and he should be permitted to exercise 
his enlarged intellect, and purified affections, in 
studying the records of heaven ! But as yet 
the volume is sealed. Man is chained to this 
little spot — limited in his apprehension — crip- 
pled ia his faculties — and depraved in bis 
afftctions, — it is more important that his pre- 
sent state should be legiilHted, and hia future 
state revealed; and therefore, " this world" 
and " the world to come," are the great suh- 
jects of revelation. 

Well, then, I was going to say, let us 
thankfully accept the inestimable benefit — let 
us take the Word of God, and ransack its 
stores — let us search as for hid treasure, and 
bend every power to find, and seize on, all that 
God has condescended to reveal. But what a 
question meets us at the very outset? i see 
that I must come to it, and therefore 1 may as 
ti'ell state it at once. " Have I any business 
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8 THE NA7URJEL ^1> C^BJECT 

to meddle with those parts of ^ the- Wor4: of' 
God whieh relate to the fatiire? oatyin 'dthei>> 
words, which consist of unfulfilled propbeej^jJm 
Strange as it may seein, this question has beett^, 
agitated in the Christian Churchi and a g$B$;^ 
majority seem to have decided it in. the M^^- 
tive. As, however, in the course of ^ tlieffeq 
essays, I must inevitably break through rnlesT 
laid down by those who speak asif ^ihey^hadr 
authority, and who manifest great anger wheii r 
they are disobeyed, I will briefly state ia^j 
reasons for paying no attention to their pN^y 
hibition. % -'u. 

I confess that, considering how much of thd> 
Word of God is acknowledged by all Christiana r 
to be prophetical, it does seem strange that^: 
such a question should ever have afiseviT) 
Knowing that " all Scripture is given by ini^^ 
spiration," and that ^^ all is profitable forr 
instruction in righteousness," I think we must^ 
admit that all ought to be read and studied^ by > 
him who professes to receive the Scriptures .imp r 
the Word of God. This, indeed, I find adr^! 
mitted in general terms by most Christians |<i 
and I never met with any man, professing to ^ 
be a disciple of Christ, who would have takeitt^ 
upon himself the responsibility of marking out i. 



thbdift^^^feksf -'^f 'the Bible, whteh a Ghrfstiaii 
dfoifid limit to read. But, I have mefwith* 
mafi(y'Who baVe iso stated the matter, as virtu- 
ai^lb-aeg^ve all the particulars of their ge- 
ili^^ki^dmission. 

•i^he tinder has probably met with many 
perstost'professing religion, and, at the same 
tifrie^~ openly avowing that they never at^ 
tteiptfdi to- understand those prophecies whieh 
the]^ /^consider as unfulfilled — ^who told fai^'* 
mtii tjbmplacency, that they never studied 
them^ and' Uiok some credit for their forbeaiv' 
ance. It is natural that they should desire t<y 
^okittde others from that which they avoid 
themsdve^; and to this end several tnaxims 
htiv&been framed and repeated, till they have be-^ 
come current^- and are frequently used by those 
who would act more honestly, if they simply^ 
said, that they had never attempted to undeiS 
stand a great part of revealed truth — that they^ 
ccmsidered it a very difficult business — that 
they- had been so much engaged in other mat^*^ 
te<«, that, far from knowing how much-might^ 
be-kamed on such points, they had nev^' 
once seriously reflected how far it was a mat^' 
ter dthcr of duty or wisdom to see whether* 
ally thing was to be leaiQ^d or not. ^^ P 
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to meddle with those pia*ts of 'tbe-Wor^'Of' 
God which relate to the fatiire? at, in 'dtket^. 
words, which consist of unfulfilled propbeoj«j2frr 
Strange as it may seem, this question has beett^i 
agitated in the Christian Church, ainl a g$Be^ 
majority seem to have decided it in. the M^^- 
tive. As, however, in the course of tkefiiq 
essays, I must inevitahly break through rcdeat 
laid down by those who speak as-if theytfaadt 
authority, and who manifest great anger wheilr 
they are disobeyed, I will briefly state te^i 
reasons for paying no attention to their proeit 
hibition. ^ - ^4. 

I confess that, considering how much oftbcsb 
Word of God is acknowledged by all Christiaufi^ 
to be prophetical, it does seem strange thotr. 
such a question should ever have a^rise^^'' 
Knowing that " all Scripture is given by in^f 
spir^tion," and that ^^ all is profitable forf- 
instruction in righteousness," I think we mui^^ 
admit that all ought to be read and studied^ by ^ 
him who professes to receive the Scriptures asi t 
the Word of God. This, indeed, I find ad?*.! 
mitted in general terms by most Christians ><{ 
and I never met with any man, professing to » ^ 
be a disciple of Christ, who would have 1»kkea«^ 
upon himself the responsibility of marking out i. 
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tlft)*n^^feh»^^^f' the Bible, whi^h a ChHstiaii 
dtoiild 'Omit to Tead. But, I have mefwith' 
maiiy who haVe iso stated the matter, as vittu- 
sitfyionegti^iTid all the particulars of their ge- 
ili^^ki^dmission. 

-i3?he reader has probably met with maoy 
perttiins' professing religion, and, at the same 
tiaiei;:: openly avowing that they nm^er at^ 
tenptfdi to understand those prophecies Whkh 
thej^v consider as unfulfilled — ^who told hiitt" 
mtii -fj^mplacency, that they never studied 
them^ and' took some credit for their forbear-^' 
ance. It is natural that they should desire tof 
Aofiti^e others from that which they avoid 
them^dves; and to this end several tnaxims' 
htivebeen framed and repeated, till they have be^ 
come current^ and are frequently used by those 
who would act more honestly, if they simply 
said, that they had never attempted to under^ 
stand a great part of revealed truth — that they 
ccmsidered it a very difficult business — that 
they had been so much engaged in other mat-" ' 
teifs^ that, far from knowing how much might 
be- learned on such points, they had never 
once seriously reflected how far it was a mat^' 
ter either of duty or wisdom to see whether' 
ally thing was to be leiu^ed or not. 
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to veddle with those parts of ^tbe^Wpr^^ilft 
God which relate to the faturej at^ fin !ti[tkefe* 
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majority seem to have decided it in. the iiieg]^- 
tive. As, however, in the course ^of-tliefitt} 
essays, I must inevitably break through rcdcst 
laid down by those who speak asif tb^'faaidt 
authority, and who manifest great anger >wheiii 
they are disobeyed, I will briefly state iti^3 
reasons for paying no attention to their pTO»4:r 
hibition. % ■^■■w 

I confess that, considering how much of:tiM£> 
Word of God is acknowledged by all Christianity 
to be prophetical, it does seem strange thatr? 
such a question should ever have t«riflenrio 
Knowing that ^^ all Scripture is given by iiiM?^ 
spiration," and that ^^ all is profitable forn 
instruction in righteousness," I think we must^- 
admit that all ought to be read and studied, by r> 
him who professes to receive the Scriptures asi r 
the Word of God. This, indeed, I find adn* 
mitted in general terms by most Christians |<i 
and I never met with any man, professing to* 
be a disciple of Christ, who would have :taken«^ 
upon himself the responsibility of marking o^tt/. 



tlft)^^pto;» -^f the Bible, whkh a Christian 
sfaoilld'Omit to read. But, I have mefwith* 
maiiy who haVe bo stated the matter, as vittu^ 
all3r>ia^&egatire all the particulars of their ge- 
im^a^dmission. 

iThe teader has probably met with many 
perttins- professing religion, and, at the same 
tiaie^- openly avowing that they never at* 
tenpt^ to understand those prophecies whiek 
they -consider aa unfulfilled— who told hiitt^ 
wiih tjbmplacency, that they never studied 
them^ and' took some credit for their forbeaiv" 
ance. It is natural that they should desire to 
dMSbade* others from that which they avoid 
them^dves; and to this end several tnaxim^ 
htive^been framed and repeated, till they have be-^ 
come current^ and are frequently used by those 
who would act more honestly, if they simply^ 
said, that they had never attempted to under^ 
stand a great part of revealed truth — that they 
considered it a very difficult business — that 
they had been so much engaged in other mat^' 
tersj that, far from knowing how much might: 
be- learned on such points, they had never 
once gerioufliy reflected how far it was a mat^' • 
ter rither of duty or wisdom to see whether- 
ally thing was to be lea^d or not. ' ? l- 
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'On' some of theseniaxlmff I irouldttffisr a 
'ftw remarks, because, when- they »« uibtarted 
with gravity, they are apt to impose on' simple 
readers of the Bible. ; ' • -^^ 

1. We are sometimes told that ^^weimght 
" not to attempt to pry into things •w»hi A ^are 
^^liot rerealed." Why no, to be sure j^ we 
ought not to attempt to do anything which com- 
mon sense pronounces at once to be inipossiUe. 
If any thing ia not revealed, I do not under- 
stand how we can pry into it, and at' !» a 
foolish ^aste of time to attempt it. Bnturill 
the persons who deliver this maxim undertake 
to say what is and what i^ not reveakd? 
Unless they can do this, however magisteriidly 
they may affirm the proposition, it is alto- 
gether inconsequential; at all events,, it -does 
hot apply to him who is searching the Scrip- 
tures to discover what is revealed ', and who is 
not likely to find, or (if he has common under- 
standing) to seek, what is not revealed in 
revelation. 

' 2. It is urged by those who desire to dis- 
suade from the study of prophecy, that it is not 
the mi>st important study— not the mest essen • 
tial^— not the most profitable. Suppoi^ we 
- should grant this ? Surely, if to ascertain the 
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mettning of prophecies, which the Spirit of 
Gud has vouchsafed to give, be not the first, 
and most important duty of man, it is at least 
as important and as profitable as many of the 
pursuits which engage those who use the 
argument. Will they deny this i will they 
say that their minds are so constantly engaged 
in the contemplation of, what they consider as, 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, as 
that they never look at secular literature j and 
would feel that they were committing a 
sinful waete of time, if they gave an hour 
occasionally to a work on history or science, 
or even to a poem or a pamphlet? Nay, I 
must go farther. I ask the reader who may be 
inclined to argue in this way, and 1 ask him on 
his conscience, whether he is as wellacquainted 
with the books of the prophets, and as capable 
of judging what is, and what is not, revealed in 
theoi, or what profit may be got by reading 
them, as he would be if he bad given to tbfm 
as much time as he has given to the news- 
paper ? I am afraid there ia awful hypocrisy 
in the matter. 

To come to the point however. Is it true 
that unfulfilled prophecies are among what may 
be termed the less profitable subjects foi; Chfis- 
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tian discussion ? Do not some of the subjects 
which are most frequently brought forwardt^ . 
and are considered as of the utmost Unportt. 
ance, rest entirely on unfulfilled prophecy; 2 
On what ground^ but what he considers a rig;hti 
interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy^ does any. > 
preacher venture to tell his hearers that they . 
shall rise from the dead, and that the Son of 
God shall come to judgment? Yet the^ 
truths, resting wholly and entirely on unfulr. 
filled prophecy, are, and ought to be, pub- 
lished; and if any man discourages the reader 
of Scripture from searching what God may 
have revealed on these points, by telling him, 
that he is not to pry into futurity, not to 
indulge his curiosity about the fulfilment ol 
unaccomplished prophecy, I ventm:e to say,, 
that he does all he can to intercept the light 
of God's truth, and to make his word of none 
effect — and he does it at his peril. Plain^ 
obvious, and certain as he may think these 
things to be, he can produce no warrant for 
preaching them, but his own conviction that 
they are predicted in certain unfulfilled pro- 
phecies. 

The truth then seems to be, that there are 
some unfulfilled prophecies which Christians. 



irf^getiiffal find to be ptofitable; atid I'WduM^* 
suggest 'trhethef, instead of saying that tliey db'' 
not' iStiidy other prophecies because they arc?' 
unpityfitttblia, they ought not rather to say, that 
tHo^ prophecies are unprofitable because they 
dd' not study them. The plain statement of' 
the Word of God is, that "aW Scripture is pro- 
fitable 5*' and if any man finds it otherwise^ 
it -will be his safest way to take the blame trf ' 
himself. 

3» It is often said, "The prophecies ^were 
not intended to make us prophets/' If these 
words are to be taken quite strictly, they aref' 
certainly true ; and I do not know that ahy'' 
man ever pretended, that by studying the pro^^ 
pfaecies he had obtained the gift of prophecfjr/ 
If there has been any such person, I believe?* 
hiin to have been sadly mistaken. If, however,** 
it is meant that prophecy was not given ia 
order that we might foreknow and predict^ 
future events, it is not true. Yet, from a sort!^' 
of confused mixture of these two ideas, thiy^ ' 
saying has been supposed to contain much ' 
wkdom and «ome wit, instead of being seen to 
be either a mere truism, or a barefaced faise-^n 
hood. I know that a great writer on the 
Apocalypse has said, " The foUy of int^pretem^^ 



" haa been to foretel times and things by this 
" prophecy, as if God designed to malte thgiti 
" prophets. By this rashness they have riot 
" only exposed themselves, but brought tbe 
" prophecy also into contempt. The design df 
■' God ■was much otherwise ; he gave thia and 

* the prophecies of the Old Testament, not to 

* gratify men's curiosities by enablin[^ them to 

* foreknow things, hot that after they Wei'e 
' fulfilled they might be interpreted by the 

I * event, and his oirn providence, not the inter- 

* preter's, be then manifested thereby to the 
J '"world."* 

This passage has been quoted over and o*er 
again, whenever it has been thought fit to 
rebuke any interpreter of prophecy, until It 
has probably become familiar to most readers. 
Notwithstanding, however, my respect for Sir 
Isaac Newton, and for those who have sup- 
posed that whatever he said might be safely 
repeated, I must declare my conviction, that 
this statement isjMHBBd mischievous. The 
desire w^filfifl^HBpWilcd iit the houI of 

in:iii, f' wf^ ''--liii)', C9pe- 

iLilK ■ :it the pure 



OF REVELATION. 

fountaiu of revelittioii, is most uiijuBtly called 
curiosity, if by that term we are to understand 
anything which it is certain that the Author of 
revelation could not intend to encourage by 
revealing himselfj and hia counsels, to man, 
Beside this, however, I venture to say, that 
the main position is faUe. It is not true — nay, 
it is most openly and absurdly untrue— to say 
Uiat the prophecies " were not given to enable 
" men to foreknow things, but that after they 
'-' were fullilled, they might be interpreted by 
" the event." liet ua try the truth of this state- 
ment by one or two prophecies, fulfilled and 
unfulfilled. Was the prophecy of the deluge 
given only that after it had been fulfilled it 
might be interpreted by the event? or was it 
given that men might fore/itiow the diiiue 
purpose i When a divine revelation had been 
given to Noah, in order that he might be, in 
the true senee of the word, a prophet, were 
those who heard him to forbear repeating his 
words under pain of being sneered at as 
" prophets;" Again, were the prophecies of 
Messiah's first advent given only that they 
might be "interpreted by the event?" Did 
not Ggdrouchsafe those prophecies to gratify 
y" (if il must be so called) of those 



IS* THE mAttmit Mlb'OtlECT 

who Waited for the consolation of Isrftel ; rmd^toii 
enable them to foreknow the things belonging^/' 
to their peace ? Were the prophecies which owr i 
Lord uttered, only to be *^ interpreted by. file 
event," in order that his own providence miglift<* 
b^ manifested ; or did he mean his disciples* tdc) 
foreknow that they should be beaten in synak/s 
gogues, and brought before kings and ral^«l; 
for his sake? Was our Lord's prophecy* fdfcc 
false prophets only intended to show bis< ocmir 
foreknowledge ? Was not the Apocalypseif 
givei) to Him, that he might shew unto'Jiis'r' 
servants things that must shortly come ^fkb 
p^B ? To recur to what has been said^^-paitei 
not the various prophecies of the day of judg^:* 
mcfnt given that men may foreknow the hat^f* 
and be prepared for it ? : j. .-xh^' 

If it be said, that many who repeat this fitlseT* 
assertion do not mean to refer to such conuoon; ; 
topics as the resurrection and the judgment^' "^ 
but to "certjdn peculiar views," or ^*to certaUiu 
particular notions," I must reply, that peopl^>;- 
should say what they mean; and that^ if the, 
prophecies of God were given for our leariang)^;, 
he must be a bold man who undertakes to : 
decide which are worth studying, and which 
are not. For my own part, I am slow to be- 
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liof€l>fciiatGodini^8 reTeakd anytl^iig to man 
which' ' i4 & ' not woifth his uUuoat pains tOt . 
leaornjl-'.' ^^ -. . ' 

tBtayiAg! thus attempted to vmdicate the right ^ 
ofiti^hristiaiis^-^mdeed, to shew that it is a 
pbua'duty-4*to inquire what is revealed on all 
sukgeets^ I would again remind the reader^ that.' 
this tv'orkk^ and the world to come^ are the great 
subjects of revelation. This I ^ould repeat, in ; 
stricter terms than before; for I think it is 
neoessary t6 the right understanding of the 
Seriptnres, to observe and bear in mind their 
subject and object ; and, if I mistake not, the ^ 
object of Scripture is to inform man respecting ; 
one very short part of his history — the period > 
of his fall and recovery. I have already said 
that it tells him of nothing before the creation, 
and tb' this I may add, that it tells him of 
nothing that took place before the fall, except 
swih introductory matter as is necessary to the 
understanding of that subject: and as it doea hI 
not reveal to him what took place before ther ., 
fall, (except such introductory matter,) so^ I ^. 
apprehend, it is not intended particularly tO:;, 
reveal what shall take place o/ier-his^^ restora-.fi 
tioh, excepting so much as is immediately con<«'.- 
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nected with, or arising out of, the i^tctiuii work> 
of redemption. • ua' 

On this point, I desire to be fully utidet^ 
stood I and, therefore, though it may a{^ai^ 
to be only repetition, I will say, that I <do-no(t 
consider the Scriptures as designed tokconvejit 
a full account of the history of man, the pmr^ 
pose of his creation, or his final \destiii0fv 
Neither do I suppose that they are intended taf 
reveal to man the nature of God, his attributes^ 
his counsels, or his works, his design'ii& qifiat^^ 
ing, his mode of governing, or his istfintion 
with regard to the final state and circumstanoaBi 
of man, or of any other class of beuigs; eitfaef 
above or below him in the scale of the creartiosu 
They do but incidentally treat of, or refer* tiy/ 
these matters, while revealing that one greai^ 
fact which led to the giving of a written- Ten 
velation, and forms the great subject of it — the 
fact, that after his creation man sinned against 
God^ and, with the whole creation, became 
subject to his wrath, and to the power of the 
devil ; but that God so loved the world as that 
he gave his only Son to die for its redemption ; 
and offers, by means of that revelation of his 
grace, pardon and acceptance, glory, honour. 
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aod ittiinortality to those who are by faith 
united to that Redeemer. Much, therefore^ 
o«r. .those pointi, which I have stated as not 
heifigj {it I may so speak) intentionally the sub- 
jects 4)fjreYelatioB, must be stated; and much 
that is not expressly stated, may be inferred, 
from fiucha revelation; and to endeavour to 
ufiderstaud lU tiiat may in any way or degree 
be lesbrned from the revelation of God, seemil 
ta ^md lio be a matter of high interest, great 
profit, and strict duty. 

<A qmestioii, then, naturally arises — ^^' How 
mayi we best understand the Word of God ?*' 
And with a view to this, I propose, in the next 
£ssay, to notice some of the circumstances 
wfaidh have, perhaps, led to the Scriptures being 
less understood than they might be, by Chris- 
tians in general. 
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ESSAY H. ., , 

ON THE IMPEDIMENTS TO THE RIGHT tr^lM^ff^ 
STANDING OF SCRIPXUflLE. ff^ - v/o 



IToknown matters incidentally treated of— mystical and systematic in- 
terpretation—Cricks pkiyed with Hebrew— ooDtroversy? nadJ&AMiX 
criticism — poetry and painting — mistaken attempts at perfqna^ ^jip|^- 
catioa— 'Want of leisure— division into chapters and verses. ' ' ' 

• .fi Ti'trf; 

REGARDING the Scriptures als Cmly'tk^ 
of the various modes of revelation whiclr^&wrf 
has been pleased to make use of, we must'W^ 
member that such a mode has been chosl9n by 
him with a full knowledge of all circumstao^l^ 
He has revealed himself in other ways, aiid 
that knowledge which he gives us by mesi^ns^ 
^ book, he might have given by some of tbofie 
other means of revelation which he has uaedj 
QT by other means which he has not usedb 
He has, however, adopted this mode; and,^ab 
J have said, with a full knowledge of M citti 
cumstances*-a full knowledge of man, and' df 
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his mode of making, using, and deriving know- 
ledge from, books. 

When, therefore, the question is, " How 
are we to understand this revelation ? '* — that 
is, " how are we to understand this book ? " — 
the natural answer seems to be, " As we 
should undearstand any other book/' What- 
ever difference may exist between the Bible, 
and all other books, as to its Divine origin and 
inspiration^ its authority, purpose, or subject 
matter^ I believe there is none which should 
affect the principles of interpretation ; but as 
there are in fact some accidental impediments 
to our understanding the Bible, which do not 
egdst, .or are le^S'lelt, with regard to other 
\[KM}ksj it may be worth while briefly to notice 
them* . 

/Certainly the great impediment to man'» 
understanding the revelation of God is, that 
his: powers of understanding are impaired, and 
bis eyes are blinded by the god of this worid, 
so that he has not spiritual discernment for 
those things which the Spirit of God reveals*;' 
dud farther that, after his eyes are in some 
degree opened, and the enmity of his mind iii 
in some degree subdued, he has not a full #ilt 
to believe all that i& revealed^ but findi thttigflr 
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which it is not only difficult to cortipiieh€nd, 
but hard to receive. This point, however jife 
go tiniversally admitted, ' and bo cotfi'nforiy 
treated of by Christians, that I need iJOt hferfe 
repeat what is familiar to every reader. My 
object in this Essay is rather to offer a ffe*W 
remarks on what may be called accid^^ttd 
impediments, which (however they mayliaVfe 
come there) now lie in the Way of a te^dei Of 
the Scriptures ; and have, mote or less^ fl teti* 
dency to prevent his clear understandii*^ 6f 
the word of God. ' 

I. It has often been remarked that one^g^^t 
and obvious impediment to our uhderstandhi^ 
the Scriptures is, that they treat of things iWt 
ec^nizable by our senses, and beyond our ddftl- 
prehension : this is true to a certain extent; 
but, I apprehend, that a great part of thi 
diflSculty arises rather from the fact that tSi^ 
Scriptures do not treat of those tilings ; ■ but 
only incidentally refer to them in cotmexi^ 
with those things of which they do tredt. t 
do not mean to say that there are not things 
treated of, or alluded to, in the Scripturti 
which could not by any means be brought 
within the comprehension of man, as h^ is 
now constituted and circumstanced; but Ody, 
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tbati! ia<,f$K;tj many of thoae things which we 
^ndiJimQ^t rii&cvilt to under&tand axe not 
(m^ J,]9Miiv^ alceady observed) properly speaking 
|^< Kubjec^ts. of revelation. For instance^ 
t^re SQfpi« to be no doubt tliat we might 
^Qfaprehcpd much more^ on the subject of 
g^gel^-T-pf their origin, nature^ numbers, qua- 
j^ies,,.i;[iodes of action, history and destiny, if 
ff, ^^. pleased God to reveal it. Nay, it may 
j^treaaooably supposed, that such a farther 
^evfdatioqi .would make the few, brief, and 
scattered notices which we have, more Intel- 
^iblcr Sttt this doea not seem to have been 
t^fl.ic^ject of revelation; and they are only 
igcidei^tally meationed, as connected with that 
ifiuch is its objects It fieems to me that this 
is,. the mor9 correct way of stating Uie matter, 
tboc^h there is certainly some truth in the 
piQimnoii statement. 

..^.IL A second difficulty has been raised by 
t^he opinion that the Bibl^ unlike other books, 
has ^ jiQcret or mystical meaning in addition 
to, or even to the exclusion of, the plain 
meaiung of the words. 

I believe this opinion to have arisen from 
man's wisdom becoming, through a vain philo*^ 
sftphy^, 9shame4.<of the wisdom 4>f God. The 
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system of allegorizing, or spiritualizing^ as 
it has been called^ appears to owe its origin to 
the hellenizing Jews. I apprehend that when 
they came in contact with heathen philosophy, 
they became ashamed of the simplicity of the 
Word of God, and set to work to render it 
respectable in the eyes of the Gentiles. But 
what was to be done ? It was undeniable tliat 
their law contained many things which in the 
eye of human wisdom did not seem very im- 
portant; and tbe only way was to pretend 
that these plain, and, as they seemed to Pagan 
philosophers, trifling rules, were significant of 
some deep mysteries. Thus the Pseudo-Aris- 
teas, in the conversation which he has re- 
corded as taking place between himself and 
Eleazer the High Priest, represents the latter 
as stating that there was something profound 
in all the regulations about clean and unclean 
things ; and as adding that he would explain 
one or two by way of specimen, in order that 
the inquirer might not think so meanly of 
Moses, as to suppose that he legislated about 
mice and weasels, and such things. As to 
birds, he told him that those considered clean 
and pure were such as fed on corn, or pulse — 
the unclean were wild and carnivorous; and 
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the meaning of this was^ that the Jews were to 
live justly, and avoid violence and oppression. 
After some other similar, but more absurd, 
explanations, by which he says that he has 
shewn that their legislator did not make these 
cjdes joftt as a matter of fancy, but very judici- 
cmsly, he goes on to say that the same applies 
to the regulations about mice, and weasels. 
The former little beasts being, as he states, 
eJCfcremely mischievous and destructive, were, 
I fnppose, forbidden in order to teach men not 
to be mischievous and destructive; but the 
meaiUDg of prohibiting weasels, he states to 
be, to teach men not to be spies. 

The reader will not suppose that I am main- 
taining the genuineness or authenticity of this 
work, which I only quote because it is at least 
a very early specimen of this mode of inter- 
preting ; and because the motive is so clearly 
and plainly avowed. In reference to the expla- 
nations which I have quoted, Mr. Conybeare 
has sidd, ^^ The chief ground for proposing this 
'^ explanation appears to have been a dread 
^' lest the Scripture should be supposed to have 
^' prescribed any thing as of divine ordinance, 
" without reason or truth, («*« S fjkv0<u^s ;) a 
" pretext which (with, perhaps, a yet greater 
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i^ense^ and perverting the plain text pf JS^rip- 
tiire. Those who wish to see the subject in .?^il 
it3 grandeur may read Glassiua's PAiMogia 
Sacra; and those who are satisfied wkh a 
more brief survey of it may coASult Wat^^r 
land's Preface to his Scripture Vindica^edy 
from which I extract the following " Ski^t9l\|ij^ 
the several divisions and subdivisions of i^cri^j];^ 
ture interpretation." .luuii 



t Hiftorictl, 
Literal, .. I p^^^^^^ 



rTrope, 
Figarative A 



(Metaphor, 
MetonyiByy 
Synechdoche, 
Irony, 



Catachresis, 
Hypertiole, 
Meiosis, 
(^Allegory, verhdl. 









f Proverb, 
Scheme. .. jj^^^ 






Mystical 



. /'Probable, 
Parabolical, Kim probable. Fable, 

I Impossible, Apologue. ' 

Symbolical. 

{Rites, Ceremonies, 
COM 






Tyiiical, 



Prophetical. 






• I 



Allegorical, T Didactical, or Prophetic, 
real < Tropological, or Moral., 
Allegory, I Anagogical, or Sublime. 



This systematic scheme is probably unkupwn 
to moat readers, and thei?eforQ. ie.not 4fr^€^^jf 



aA impediment t6 them; fciit it is bbVibuB that 
cidmplex machinery which they never saw, and 
could riot understatid, may have a great effect 
bn the manufactured article of which they are 
thfe consumers. 

^^. The Old Testament is the only book in 
^hat is now a dead language. This^ of course, 
does not affect the principle of interpretation, 
though it may make the actual interpretation 
more difficult ; and has encouraged critics to take 
such liberties with Hebrew, as they could not 
venture upon with languages of which we have 
more ample remains. 

The use of the dialects in discovering the 
meaning of a language circumstanced like the 
Hebrew, is obvious ; but their abuse to the 
maintenance of fanciful and forced interpreta- 
tion is too notorious, and it is clear that, 
unless under very sober management, they are 
likely to be impediments, rather than helps, in 
any case of real difficulty. The natural flux of 
language renders a modern dialect a very 
unsafe guide in interpreting its own original 
source, even when, in any given case, we are 
sure tbat we have found it. 

To come, however, to the lib^eitieft which 
htpirt been taken with the languagd'itiel&Oi 



j^ 'ttKmmsMTs TO TRB'fisiMr^ 

A Tcry serious evil has, I believe, mdeA frMi 
the notion, that the Hebrew laiigttag«'e<Mitb&iH3 
a certidn number of roots, from whence eSI %hl^ 
other words are derived; This firraftg^eltteWI, 
obviously contrary to common seftile, 'htts/<5 
believe, been followed by all lexlcogra^Sfeils 
that have preceded Ges^iias. It is m(8ltiif€iit 
that in every language there are many 'wowwte 
from which others are derived, and thatf %Ms 
trick might be played with any langu^*f ^trt 
it is peculiarly unfortunate that it^ sh(Kiid^'lU£¥e 
been played with the Hebrew, because It k^nMve 
important that we should undfers^Uid 'it tkim 
alinost any other language.* To s&y that nfato 

■ * • . .*ni.5» 'ii: 
* The antbor of the prefiace to the oetaTO Q4itiQi)i (^^^^sftp' 
.son's Dictionary (London, 1828,) has said, " ^ Mr. Richard- 
" son has constructed a dictionary on this principle. He 
" gives what he conceives the primary word, and its dMvatiires 
* under it. This plan, easy and natural ifi H*elirew^ wlkM^tlle 
'V roots are wUb few exceptions traceable,, and- not oiUy 'iW^tffkit 
f* diffioolty, but by a few general and undeviating rjydf s,. is 
" puzzling even in Greek ; it has not been successfully at* 
** tempted in Latin ; in English it is hopeless." As to its 
being ''easy and natural" in Hebrew, I suspect tbtit the 
writer had not deeply studied that question, and took, What 1ie 
has said of " general and undeviating rules" with ^* few'ex- 
** ceptions," rather from hearsay than from examination. iBut 
t quote the passage rather for the truth than the erroif wWch 
it contains. The reader will observe the clitiildt^irS#'ttttk|ft in 
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an nhar, is derived from nST to sacri^ce, tind 
KBD a burden, from Ntl?3 to hear, is obvious and 
natural j and the only objection to their being 
placed as derivatives in the lexicon is, that, 
by putting a word beginning with a D under a 
different letter, (perhaps even one which is not 
in the word itself,) we may embarrass a 
learner, for whose accommodation dictionaries 
are principally intended. But the absurdity is 
manifest, when lexicographers tell us that the 
word for father \s derived from a verb siguify- 
ing to will, because of the propension of his 
will towards his children. One is tempted to 
ask how this diatiuguishes a father from a 
mother, who would be likely to put in the first 
claim to such a title ; and, whether it would 
uot be quite as wise to say, that fathers were 
so called because they generally made their 
wills in favour of their children. Again, there 
is no objection to the learner being told that 
DlVl a dream, is derived from the root D^n to 

Uebtfn, of nUicli wc hate but lUtle — puzzling ia Grteki ul 
which we have more— nover BUcceBsfully attcnipieil in Latin, 
of nliich vie have Bbundaiicc, and which is hardly a dead 
Ungunge — and hopciess in English, which we fully uuderslanil. 
Ts be sure i if » man were lo play luch tfioks with a liyiuft 
UnSUtgDi pcojil^ would laugh ia his face. 



dre^mp.%hQ\\$h be woaild f^rob^bly tbe kAito* 
thiok so without any foreign suggeation'^tibHt 
yhy i^. mDbrrM an ameihf/8t, to be sfeiMfi'in 
^mong words begmniDg with n^ aaid foroiUlgr 
t!wisted put of the same Yoot ? Wbyy for ddt 
simple reason — ^that, ^rsteeiL. requires itiiat 
npbnH should be placed mder some (i£>p«ad 
fiible triliteral) root; and if w^ dc not patni^ 
bere we know not where to place it« If /wesdail 
s^ no . connexion between the:deriv»UTe^/«Bd 
tj^ . iTOot, we will make one. Aben: JSzt tk telto 
n^^ and Buxtorf condescends to refteat^i tholr 
the amethyst causes people who carr;^-dt>ci^ 
dream. One sees at once how naturallji^ anO 
beautifully sand byn is derived frcMn . a Ttelv 
signifying to irin^ /<wM, to tnwaH^ to^fiikry 
because sand is very tro%tbUsotn€ toi pedoMn 
tfians; and it is equally natural to soppGaB^ 
that; the verb n*it!|^ signifying to sing^ or todoit^y 
template 9 should have derivatives signifying an r 
enerny, because such people contemplate hojild 
they may injure others] and an o^y because .liei' 
is ^ fierce looking^ or perhaps a great 'dXkSt amt^i 
spicuGUs beast. For does not one see (thf^ghrj 
lexicographers have not thought it needfi^rttiij 
ad4 this) that in the former case the bQMt ii^i 
likely tp contemplate the spectator^ j^nd^^n Alulq 



tie ^ ^dtAtor is irresistHjiy draWn IJ) 
tMAtenipUiteliim?^ - '' 

J' Hbctfe Mangles I have takeif firom BnxtSdrf, 
Wlib>i»far irom being the bdidest supporter ot 
thfi5 syfeUm^ ^ but if the system is TidictiToud 
idien eavri^^onfy to this extent, what do^is it 
boBQnie idien pudifed as it has been by thd 
mticcf df th^ Hntchin^onian school ? Pexi^Bf 
their.' frbrkgrj are perhaps at present mticli 
faoMivm Except Pai"khu)rst's Lexicon, which is in 
ettmidtirable > circulation, and has been nnti^^ 
very r^eently the book generally tised^bytho^ 
wfaarireqiure >aih' Hebrew and' En^ish le^ico^l 
Oni^tI|iib^;t}ierefere, it may be worth while t^ 
nirice ft few remarks; ..a^ 

.•^fl*hcr critics^ who mainiained that evi^rj^' 
nonh: wae t deriv^ed fh)m a verbal foot, Wheft^" 
tlwyiqaald'trace, or fancy, no connection, (atiid 
we^ihave seen* that they eetdd go pretty fki^' 
inrtjxia/way^) ^et^ content to let the ndaii^^ 
stand a» a^TOot^ or to put it dbwri nnd^^r sbm^^ 
root which it resembled as to its letters, ahd^to 
leaver Iftie reader to gness how it could possibly' 
be !d€7iWd 5 ' i)ut these critics attempted some-^' 
tUh^itiore. If the connectidri was i'it a^^ 
rent'^heh the root was taken accbrfling to i^s f| 

c2 



9i aiMneMMCNVB t» vsif "Ubvh^ 

g«neraliBed as to comprehwd «tt the Muiu 
wfaich^ from a resemblance ^Idttervyw^fferfAj^^ 
poied to be derii^edfrom it.^ • Thvn ¥9nMmmt, 

■ ■ ■'■■ ■ ■' '. ■ '■ , \-^-';\A-i '' 

* Taylor had gone pretty far on this plan in his Conqord- 

ahce. In the preface he says, "In the commolb ^^bl/a^/the 

^ vtaiow senseft of tite wmmc wovd ard1aidA4wt|iihl'& iMAnlfir 

V 8o oon&ised and incoheorent, that tiie]p«fem t^hay^^^ipi^ai^ 
*' ner of connection, but ^ppeai^ to be Af difSecent J^o^on^ 
** another as if they were different words." [which pf cobr|se 
they teally are.] " This givefli the student a liotiori," ttirf the 
** Hebrew language is tma^countiAly wMfra^y, pttflx^ia^i^iid 
V'inKsertam, requiring*' £tike all bthev laiiguagefQ\f('4>|rfiM 
*[ Aubiaission to authority, without any satislaftppy.^yidep^e M> 
" regulate the judgment. But if some primary notion of a root 
** can be discovered, which will comprehend^ connect^ ana recon- 
^ die ALL the various senses into whitti^h^ toot^ftScketh 
*' out, then die case will be reversed, atid.ih« Hielftfeit ttttg^ 

V will be ioHBd to eojf^.an advantage of being' uqjIfflyUXKi, 
"which, perhaps, no modem language at kwt caj. b^t «£ 
'' Then the JtM^gm^n^ will be provided of a proper regulator, and 
•^ the student may see tvlth his own eyes ; theh Afe ^dP^and 
^ eleganee df words will be more elearly'disce^id^ tteifittfeifill- 
'" log mort solidly a4ia8ted ; the Scr^ture wili be ita^^fvir >beftt 
^* interpreter, and the learning to qualify a persQU .%o «nd|^- 
" stand it will he brought within a reasonable compass.^' How 
^mj rational man could expect such results, I am at a Iqsb to 
Q(^nceive. Taylor, however, was net a tboroi;^-goiB^;i|uiii, 
4Qd was «ften obliged to confess, that he o^uld make ^nk n« 
eonnexion* One specimen (selected because it ia the shortest 
HiMigh far from the best,) may shew that he could go pretty 
fttr; " MStthath two significations, I. Maculosum, <o taok ot 

• lf/iin«patB&tM6boe^Jo0kix.S. Tobepfttfhtd cti^ipottedwUli 
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io the preface of his second edition, says, 
" Whatever diificolty there may be iu explain- 
" ing this, or that, or a few particular words in 
" Hebrew, yet it will be demonstratively evi- 
*• deot to any one that will attentively consider 
''the subject, that lAe Hebrew language is 
" ideal; or, that from a certain, and that no 
" great, number of primitive, and apparentlt/ 
" arbitrary words called roots, and usually ex- 
'* presaive of some idea or notion taken from 
" nafttre ; i.e. from the external objects around 
*' us, or from our own constitutions, by our 
" senses or feelings, all the other words of that 
" tongue are derived or grammatically formed ; 
" and that v/iierever the radical letters are Mie 
" same, the leading idea or notion runs through 
" all the deflexions of the word, however nnme- 
" rous or diversified, due allowance being made 
" for such radical letters as are dropped, and 
" consequently are to be supplied by the rules 
" of grammar," 

" differpnt colours, Gcn-xxx. 32. It. Afuus, A young sucking 
"lamb, nhich, by natural insdnci, is tacked at ioineA to tlic 
" dmn." It would be easy lo refer the reader to inatancM in 
nllioblW rule whb sbsurdly acted upon, or in nbiati he con- 
fesMd Ms inability to apply il Bl nil. Perliaps it may he aoffi- 
cienl to'inention Noa. S2i, SQG, and 870— if not, a tew rninntes 
employed in tarning over hiv CencMdaBoe mil fiimiBh plenty 
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^ This is indeed a most fbitnidable declaration 
of war Against common 'fiense; and most 
Taliantly, and perseveringly, did thfe lexi- 
cographer carry on his attack. Is it not 
obvious that such a principle must, le^d to 
infinitie absurdity^ and to the entire destruction 
of all clear ideas of the meaning of language ? 
Yet, I believe, that without a specimen of tfWo, 
the reader can have no idea of the extent to 
which this childish and mischievous 'doctrfeie 
is carried. Out of many that riiigbt foe qud%^ 
ffom Parkhurst, let us take ittn . ' ^'^ 

" I, In JKal, to disturb f trouble, put into (Rsturb/^wceor 

' disorder, 
" II. In Kal, to trouble, make turlid, as water ^mixea 
with mud. - )i .<! 

^* III. As a noun, "^DH an epithet or nam^' for rtMit4> 
^ for its efiects in distfirbing the faculti^ both of 

|}ody and mind. 
" IV. As a noun, ^Qn is applied to several su\)3tances, 

from their turbid motion or condition. ' 

1. Mortar for building. 

2. Mire of the streets. 
, 3. Potters' clay, 

4. It appears from Job xxxviii. 14, that they anciently 

used clai/ instead of wax for sealing, as tiii^ still 

do for sealing up doors in Egypt. C 

■ 5. As a nouUj lOn bitumen, Ixx. «rp«xrf$f 'a kind 

^ ' of j/fcne^ usually produced by a turbid- effi^vescencc 

firom the earth. 



,,^ sp .(fallfd (however dull aiici sluggish hut lu^l 

^pesyrance), from his extraordinary turbulence when 

moved by rage or lust. 

'^ " vt. As a noun, ^TSn a Ckomer, or Homer, tfee 

'^^ ^ ' 'latrgie$r measure of capacityj in which conseqaentiy 

' :i >^ ■ rrany things were frequently jumbled togethen ' 
,</^;Vrif A» a Bomir "^^'Sn'^ *^ buffalo, sa rallied from?^if 
. ^ J ^^.t^rbijlent disppsit^op.'' . , , 

<^,il^lQW)!J wou]Ui ask the reader whether ,hf^ 
^)c^^j^^w„i^^ch a farrago of childish noiisepse ?, 
Can it have auy other effect than to pu^le^; 
and mislead^ those who are ignorant enough to 
suppose that it has any foundation except in 
the morbid fancy of an enthusiastic theorist ? 
But let us take another specimen — *' rhp : it 
denotes levity^ lightness" Sec. 

* " IVi As a noun, voice, sound, noise, articulate or inar- 
ticulate, from its lightness, or the swiftness with 
' which it moves. 
"VIII. To roast, parch, fry, that is, to evaporate the 

fluids, and so make light by roasting, parching, &c. 
*' IX. As a noun with a formative 3, nbp3 a parching, 
feverish heat J* 

Again we find, 

" *13 occurs up^ AS a yeib in Hebrew, (un}e9<b perhaps, 
^ in Job.xl. 35, Qv ifXu^y'Wm tks ,i^ompafiions, or 
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it here, where I am speakitig of the dMBcuftfes" 
or ittipediments that lie in the way of ^ rigM 
UTidei^tanding of the Word of God. One* ojr- 
these, and a very considerable one, I believe, id 
a vague idea that there is some kind of mysterjr' 

from tboir being used as ornaments for the head, arid also as ' 

" .."-^ 
marks whereby to distinguish the head, chief, or principal 

officers in an army, or the like. It seemelh to have been most ** 

commonly used to express such feathers as men write withal'; 

aijd this may be because such was the chief or principal use or 

tb6m (that before-mentioned being only ornamental) ; or, tte-"^ 

caose in that commercial nation most persons were tradesmen, 

■ ■ "*■ '"^ d 
and such (as appears by many testimonies) were wont to. cany 

them on their heads, setting them fast by the ear. 

'•''It. As a noun substantive. Penny (with diminutive tSr- 

mmiltion, as John, Johnny, &c.) signifieth a Utile head: li(Mce 

it came to mean commonly a small coin bearing a head stainp«a ' 

thereon, and usually the Jiead of the king, or chief, or primcipai 

person, who was considered the Jiead of the Government Inr^ 

which the coin was struck. Hence, also, I take it, that at ode^* 

peHod this coin was called penny-royal [see Royal, under tHe 

TOdt OTL — the title given to those who were anointei to' iih^'- 

kingly office], in like manner as we know that anothet co^^^ 



called a spar-royal. Thus, penny-royal will come to s^gniiy"'^ 
' the little, anointed, head;* and this seemeth to me so clear, ^ 
that I cannot be of a mind with those who, from one or two ob- 
scUre passages, will have it that penny- royal was some kind of ' 
plant or herb. If they are right, however, it was, no donbt, so ' 
called from its having a seed-vessel like the head of a poppy, 
and,' like it, containing 0% seeds. 
''III. As a noun substantive. Pennyworth,' It is compounded 



—-SOfla^JjI^g: »p4e.finabl^» not tra(ie(lAt«at>^ AOt^ 
c7?JX;flu.ite cQqaprehensible, ia the Hebrew l^n;^, 
gpiage. ^tself. It is aa ^'. ideal" language ; a ^QX% 
of SQoiethui^ by which one understands a soioie-', 
thiog that Qijie does not understand. ■ . u 

of the foregoing, and the noun substantive worth [see under the, 
root ORT, the High Dutch for a place], and signifieth somethix)^ 
givebj^ or received, or set forth, in place (fr. en Ueu) of a pewi^vf 
as, when a man having laid down a penny on a shop-counter^., 
and the dealer or chapman, having inq^uired what sort £8e9 ^ 
agaifi, under ort: different sorts of things being such as sbog^ 
be,^ and, therefore, in an ideal language are supposed to \j^^,, 
kept or reposited in different places^ of merchandize he wish^ ^ 
to purchase, lays down a certain quantity thereof on the counter^/ 
in j9fac« of the penny^which he takes up. Some lexicographers, h^w** 
ever^lace uwrM under the ^uadriliteral root wort, which oocwi.,. 
not as a_ verb, but the philosophical and ideal meaning wherep^.. 

I have shown at large in its proper place, to be, ' to emanate, «r.. 

'«■■'.-.. "" 

sprUgJrom, or out of , or to be originated, by, or from, some other- 
meUter or thing* — as sweetwort, which seemeth to have been ^.^ 
kind of drink, springing forth, or emanating from, or originated,, ^l 
by^ the boiling of malt and water. It seemeth also to ham^^. 
been th^ name of several plants^as St. John's wort, co^evmt^.x 
aud others, which were so called because they wese woi^^ 
to sjpring forth, or emanate from, the earth, or from the seed, qi{ . r 
wha^ not. If, then, worth be to be derived from, this .rp<)^f{, 
(whereof let the learned and judicious jeader form bi& .9^%-,^ 
opinion), then penny-worth will signify something spri/iging out.^ 
of, or emanating from, a penny , which makes an easy.8e^se,.2|Q|)j^, 
one which the word will bear exceeding well iu all plMe^^^^ 
wherein I have found ^t.'' . ^ . .. .^ ,r« •, 



Some pemMs, I believe^ fca^ver tibougfal^ tl|f^ 
tbej put honour on tbe Wopd of God, aiidl>tblf 
latiguage in which it is writteR> by telling -M 
tfamt there is something in ^^tbe original" jvr^i^ 
no translation can reach — something nott^^^QllH 
fusible, not expressible. No doubt this i^ tri^ 
as it regards every language ; and every ;1>P(^> 
in every language, unless it is conilned to.^^^ 
most common subjects, and written JUj.jUbj^ 
lowest style. In most cases the curioui^ f^Upit^ 
of one language camiot be trainsferiJed ta^^w^r 
ther, without using such periphraris> or mikiog 
such nonsense, as is peculiarly inje^i^^Hjii^j;; 
but so £ar as regards meanmgy where-mm^i^g^^ 
is of importance, and the mode of expres^i^^^ 
of secondary consideration, or txone at aU> ai^ 
thing written in one language may be naade-iKir 
telligible in another, provided the thing&;iq)okeii 
of are known to the translator, and the pereoil^ 
for wh6m he translates. It would puzafef^a 
native of New Zealand to translate an En^blh 
book on steam-engines, even if he were evienito 
well acquainted with our language and liilB 
own, just because he and his countrymen knofw 
nothing of the things which are the subject) Of 
that book. A Frenchman or a German would 
not find this diflBcultyj and the book, which 
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#ftB' untranelateable in respect of the NewZea- 
landers, might be perfectly translated into 
Preach or German : but neither the French- 
tUtrn, nor the German, could thus translate all 
^akeepe&re, or Milton; and the very attempt 
wcftild be abeurd. Translations, as they art 
called, may be made, and liave been made, of 
tHtBe writers — a book may be written of the 
8&me argument — containing any or all theif 
idens, and a translation of much of their lan- 
gu&ge, and this book may be equal, or superior, 
to the original ; but who does not see that 
there is much in both those writers, which it ie 
as impossible to put into any other language, 
aa it would be to change a rose into a lily. 
There are difficulties in the translation of 
every book; but 1 could wish that less had 
been said about " the original," because I be- 
lieve it has led many persons to imagine that it 
is something so peculiar that they may be in 
doubt whether they get the meaning, or, to say 
the least, a sufficiently full meaning in a trans- 
lation. I believe that the Hebrew Bible is as 
transkiteable as any other book, provided we 
know the meaning of the words ; and that, when 
this is the case, we are as well able to give in 
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English the force and tneaning* of the HeWel^ 
original of any given chapter/ aa we Utiot^^ 
if that chapter had origidaliy exists '^biy^ 
in that which is now the French or Geii^atf 
translation of it; and that^ in. either eaB^'^A 
that is important (that is^ the real ttij^fiidg^ 
may be made quite intelligible. ' *' " t^ 

Here, too, I would take the opportunity d# 
saying something of the points; which, wh^h^ 
they are, or are not, to be considered ttpsftt'd^ 
the Hebrew language, have certainly ^t^dfe&*t$l 
increase its difficulty, and to di^kiisli^^tl^' 

number of those who understaiid i(h— 4fy Miteed^ 
they have not led to actual musunderstandiAjgyt 
or direct perversion, of the sacred t^.' ' '^^^^^o- 

The chief argument in favour of tli^ '^pi^ 
is, that without thep the language) iSvlfPHTH^; 
and uncertain. Well^ suppose we grantiitbiis4Mie 
is not every language vague and uAeertlaifi ? -"^ip 
is undeniably true that, when written wifehput 
the points, I cannot tell whether ^Vft ii^,a,,^:y>^ 
qr a verb; and, it may be asked^ " HoW)|uq%(iIi 
to find out how to translate it ?*' By wa^^l#» 
r^ply, I must inquire how the reader manages 
when similar cases occur in English, w]b??;j5L 
I apprehend, they are quite as frequent us Mx 
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UQbf efif * Will lie, for insUiftce, ' tell; jaSi 
^eUll^ei:' the words 5^ paw," ^* file," " hammtr,^" 
^iij^ndvos or verbs ? He may puzzle as long 
9«^]»e,will, and never be able to answer the 
fi^e^tioA if they stand alone. Let us, how-« 
eyer^ suppose some context, such as, ^' I saw,-' 
or ^^ we saw,"' and the matter will be decided 
1^ once* ^' 3aw" is a verb beyond a doubt ; 
b^ U, as certain as if it were dotted above, 
b^low, wd around. But what is the use 4xf 
bM i^npwing that? Owing to the sad vaguenesft^ 
aft* our. language, he cannot even guess what 

^^*^l^iifikii}^, after X had writtefa it, that some reader's wtio' 
lyprjE) Dot noticed tbo «mbig^itids of their own language, raigl^ 
consider the expression too strong, I resolved to look thrOngjb- 
some one letter in Johnson's dictionary, apd note l^se 
words which are both verbs and nouns. I happened to take 
tfi^ letter P, but I was tired befbre I got farther than « Pa f 
and faavinip tUttendf found forty-three instances, I thought th4 
pff nt woold hardly be disputed by any reasonable reader. It 
there are forty-tbree English worda beginning with " Pa," of; 
which no critic can tell, except by the context, whether 
tbey are nouns or verbs, how many are there in the whole 
language T If we may take the Ibrty-llhree which I found ai 
larding a i^r average, then, as the, words beginning witfe 
"Pa" occupy nineteen pages out of 1368, we may suppoi^ 
the whole number of English words to which this uncertainly 
attaches, to be 8096. How can one pretend to understand 
8#3h a langtiagQ as Engtish^ without points, or sotteeqdlttdent, 
to distinguish a noun from a verb ? 
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part of the verb it may be. Alas ! wc bav<^ 
no points to determine the queetioti. ^^ I Mw/^ 
is absolutely without meaning; for no maki 
living can tell whether it is the padt^ or pi^eia^ 
tense; and that is just the point on whi6h kHI 
meaning depends. Does it belong to the' verb 
see, or the verb saw ? For want of pcMmt^ ^ 
some equivalent, the critic may see-saw b<^ 
tween the two meanings for ever. Thife ii 
only one instance out of an overwhelmiii^ 
abundance; and how is one to interpret^ w)^ 
any certainty, a language so vague and UBifeem 
tain as the English ? Good reader, as far ad 
I can learn, the fault is not peculiar to thie 
Hebrew or the English; which, for aught^I 
know, are much on a par with each other, dtid 
with all other languages on this point; billlfi 
a radical fault pervading all languages. AH 
at least, of which I have heard, eontaali 
many words, the meaning of which can a»1)r 
be determined by the context; and, fbr *thii 
most part, if they have no context, it matters 
but little what they mean, or whether they 
mean any thing. 

But how can a language be written withotH 
vowels? Waiving the reply, that without 
points, the Hebrew is not without voiueis, let 
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us meet the question fully. Wlmtif we wcr« 
to write English without vowels ? I grant that 
it would look rather etrange, as it does when 
Gataker is pleased to write " qi, qfe, qod;" 
but we should soon get used to it, and, X 
question whether tiie uncertainty of our writteq 
language would be much increased. It is tiuA 
that if 1 meet with the word "bll" I canno* 
decide whetlier I ought to call it licUl, beUf 
Lii/f or bull; aud I must therefore (as in the 
former case) look to the context ; and this is) 
iu fact, what 1 must do if the word is written 
full, liill ; for what is there but the context ta | 
decide its meaning ? How, except by thf i 
context, am I to know whether it is a tailor'fl 
bill, or a hedger's bill, or a reform bill, oc 
a woodcock's bill, or a bill of exchange — things 
considerably differing among themi^elves, and 
which, when they are to be translated into 
tmother tongue, can only be properly rendered 
by terms altogether distinct. i 

In fact, however, thiid abbreviated mode of 
writing la sometimes used; and, 1 presumB^ 
that it is not found to occasion any petH- 
{dexity. There are, for instance, certain papers 
printed in London every day, for the use of 
mercbaut«, containing an account of the ex- 
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ports and imports of the day ; in which, 
room, the vowels are very commoilly dk 
with, and there is no point, stop, or 
notice of abbreviation or omissioD. In womm^ 
these papers which have happened to &1I iato 
my hands, and are now before me, I read' -ot 
'^ 500 yds cotn and wrsd mxd, 533 yds- oniilUA 
^' cotns, 24 ps inf wohis, 200 hmprs ptec% M 
<^ dz bvr hats, 16 fwlng pees, 3663 dz plegM 
^^ shawls and hkfs woln and wstd hosry, .160^ 
^^ yds blnktng, 150 lb swng cotn, 1 prd d/mm*' 
^^ ings, 1 trnk retd goods, 919 plks clmt wood^ 
^^ I bx conts unkwn/' I find mention of 
'^ wrt copr, wrt slvr plate, btld beer, fmlri 
^' colors and matrls,'' and various entries 'i)i 
'^ statny, sadlry, jewlry, cntlry, habdy, perfrjr^ 
" milnry, tumy, hware, eware, jpnwarey 
'^ apothyware,'' &c. No doifbt this mode of 
writing, in which both vowels and consonants 
are very freely dispensed with, is as obrioud]^ 
intelligible to those for whose use the papehi 
are printed, as if the words were filled up n^h 
all their letters; and even the uninitiaited 
reader, will find no great difficulty in supply- 
ing what is wanted, and discovering what tt 
meant. 

Let us, however, suppose the omission of 
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were found to be most opi>reEaiveIy 
yn^ng ; and that It rendered every thing so 
ngtie, und uncertain, that nothing could be 
■wde of it. Suppose, good reader, that you 
mR painfully groaning over the word bll, 
And altogether at a losa what vowel to supply; 
and farther, suppose that in the midat of your 
distress J should step up, nnd siay : " Aye, this 
" comes of your absurd way of reading without 
'^^fbvek ; bow can you ever be certain about 
** WIf thing ? But I will have compassion on 
"you; give me your book, and I will put 
" a vowel wherever the word occurs, and iheu 
" you will never be at a loss again, but may 
" read nuay with secure certainty" You 
would probably answer, (for why should I 8U9- 
pect a want of courtesy ?) " Sir, I am obliged 
to you," or, "Sir, I am your humble servant," 
or, " Sir, 1 talce it very kind of you," or the 
lilte: but, would not you be inclined to add, 
" Under favour. Sir, who may you be? and ou 
" what grounds do you decide in this doubtful 
" matter f excuse my asking this, because my 
" certainty ia to rest on your autlmrily." 
And then, of course, 1 shoidd turn up my nuge, 
and say, " Pooh !" 

Now title is really very much the state o 
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the case as it regards the pointB. Few^even^of 
their warmest patrons^ have ever preleiidedl 
that they were a part of the origioal languagcy 
or affected to know when, or hy whomy tbtjrs 
were added to the sacred text. Tliey<cainH% 
ill fact, deny that the points were ttnknowti;jl4ir 
the seventy interpreters, to Origeii, and 4tx^ 
Jerome; and therefore must admit, thatthcj^ 
were unheard of, until some centuries aftdr^tlMr 
Hebrew had become a dead langaagey aiadi tihm 
Jews had become inflaaied enemiei of ^ Hinr 
w1k> is the great subject of reirdation. ..Thatf 
a Jewish commentary, Written at that'tttney' 
and under those circumstances, has some fiahtca^ 
I- do not deny; let it take its {daoe^ (nQtv 
perhaps, a very high one,) among the glfltasei 
that have been written on the 8cripttwe&^:)aoaA 
let it have the weight which it deserves, ^^liiiil 
scholar of the present day, I believe, vesMM 
to maintain the decisive authority of tbe^pojpla^ 
or to assert that, in any case of real diffien^jQ 
they axe to be considered as m6re thta^thto 
opinion of some person, or persons, unkfiKHivo^ 
derived (if soundly derived) from the cdntOKt 
which lies before us, m it did before tbem^ mmi 
with little or no help from tradition bctyond 
^bat we possess. ^ '..jv- 
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u' Let this Jewish gloss baire its proper weight; 
biib ougiit' it to be allowed to stand mixed up 
with the iftaered text ? and^ what is worse, (for 
QOlwitbttaiidittg all the bitter controversy 
lifbicb ther^ has beien about them, I do not 
think anf Christian capable of fully under^^ 
9tlinding diem, does really much rely upon the 
poiM&) ought this -system to be allowed to 
istrodttce, an almost infinite number of childish 
subtleties, into the simple grammar of thefiacred 
tam^e? Every man knows, that all that can 
be' learned without the points, may be learned 
ia 1 1 half ^ the time^ which it requires fully to 
understand the points alone; and this is my 
chief reason for n^citioning them in this place. 
I {dace them among the idifficulties, or obr 
Stacks which lie in the way erf the Scriptures 
being understood, not so much because I 
beMieiie them to have put an erroneous gloss 
on particular passages, as because I feel eon* 
fid^t tfakt they constitute one great caut^e why 
tto original language of the Old Testament is 
so ^little understood by cfariatians in general, 
jtnd by the clergy in particular. Many -a 
fcmog clergyman has f^ shame, and regret, 
that he was ignorant of the language of a hook 
which it was his business to explain; has 
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sometimes found that, where a verf .lhtl« 
knowledge would hare saved him, he lias MeiSL 
duped, or bullied, by critics. Who, as-^ H«gl| 
Broughton says of Master Li\ndy; wtere "ten** 
" rible to the unebrewed, and gat their tottt^ 
" mendation to befool thenisdve^/'" M«ya|f 
a grammar has been bought, and puiszted dv^t^ 
and laid by, because the man had ntt tAtde^tak 
patience, to follow out the subtle intribaeteii^ 
this system of Jewish pedantry; yiet^p^iiM^ 
he had not come to that period of edueatfio^ al 
which men discover the distitietion' bc^tl^ilgill 
learning and knowledge; and w%i§ ai^nd'edfiMii 
deemed it unscholarlike, to learn ifr^d ^ild^ 
grammar of the unpointed text. He^iad^Viot 
the courage to meet the sneer bf-tht^^^iU^ 
retic pedant, and to ask him what' h^^i^efeSfy 
gained by his gimcracks ; and sO' hfer iftiiikkM, 
ignorant of the language of that bbok, #k}|A, 
above all others, he was bound to study.^ nirom 
"Well! but how can any mfiln' b^'^^allifl 
a really good Hebrew scholar, if h^ bil&^^ot^^ 
accurate knowledge of the points ?'^*"Olii|iri 
reader ! what could make yon think "of Afikillg 
such a question? What in the world htni itfCb 
do with our present subject? I am not 'talkill|r 
of Hebrew scholarship, or scholarship of aEiiy 



kind, but of making out the sense of the 
Bible. To be sure if .1 man is to be a Hebrew 
professor, or to sit for a Hebrew scholarship, 
or to dispute with the Jews, or to embellish 
bis public or private dificourses with Hebrew 
quotations, or to craclt of his erudition, he 
must Btutly the masoretic system. But what 
has that lo do with the matter? As I said 
before, I am talking about the reasons why the 
Bible is leus understood than it might be ; and 
I feel coiiTiDced that the various liberties 
which have been taken with the original lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, ought to be placed 
aiaoag them. 

IV. A fourth difficulty arises from the fact, 
that the Bible has long been the subject of 
disuusaion by the learned and the unlearned ; 
ftnd that some, of each class, have left no stone 
unturned to make it appear that certain parts 
mean what they certainly do not meaii. If in 
ihe Old Testament they have been helped by 
the facts already noticed, namely, the small 
remains of the language, and the attempts 
which have been too successfully made to raise 
an opinion, that those remains are not to be 
judged of by the nilea of common sense — tbey 
are no leKs assisted in the New Testament by 
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having a vast nnmber of Greek writer% of 
nous countries and ages, by whose help toftdd^ 
or to make, a required meaning. The evidc 
shews that the word in question is uaed^tii'ia 
variety of senses, by different writers; and* it 
is hard if he cannot twist some one of th^fti 
into a resemblance of what he wishes. Thu« an 
overwhelming mass of what is called Hr^UbCAL 
CRITICISM, is heaped upon the Word of God^y ailfd 
explanation after explanation, too ohea ^^iAy 
makes the matter darker than it was beftte. 
Truth is single; and therefore one is Ytgtit, 
and the rest, how many soever there' ii^ 
be, are wrong. A good deal of the e^JP^fef 
this arises, I imagine, from vanity, eouFj^d 
with the affectation of modesty. The- "^citai* 
mentator frequently knows not what 'to ^iRSl^; 
but is unwilling to confess this, witlMltit 
shewing that he knows what others -b^ve 
said. His own mind is altogether dissiitwied 
with their explanations, yet he recounts thelli; 
and without saying of some (as he really orv^t, 
if he mentions them at all,) that they aretncre 
nonsense, not worth a moment's notice, ' he 
affects to leave it to the reader to choose what 
explanation he pleases. Surely every commen- 
tary, and every collection of criticisms, contains 
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an immense number of glosses, which ndthfir 
the cammeotator, nor compiler, nor any re- 
flecting reader of their ■works, could for a ma- 
iiient suppose to be the real meaning of the 
text. " If so," it may be said, " what harm 
" do they do f" I answer, much, in various 
ways. Many readers are not reflecting readers, 
and having a. variety of truth imd error pre- 
sented to them, are very likely to make a wrong 
choice; these errors are, some more, some less, 
plausible j and form a grand magazine of error, 
from whieh false systems and opinions may be 
defended — a simple reader is bewildered, and 
perhaps almost led to a vague idea, that what 
has so many interpretations, all thought worthy 
of record, has not, in fact, any very certKin or 
definite meaning at all — moreover, all error is 
bad, and he who touches pitch will be defiled; 
and I cannot help thinking that if we had a due 
sense of the importance of really understanding 
the Word of God, we should do our utmost 
endeavour to exterminate, and obliterate, every 
false interpretation that has ever been pro- 
posed. 

1 know it would shear commentators of the 
honours of learning — that they would not get 
credit (the only reward) for much that tbey 
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liare vead ; bnt etaU I caAnot ffadpi miMi%tktt 
they were in g<eneral satisfied witb^gi^diAj^ mk/it 
they believe to be the real, oinprobaU6piimt«r 
ing, without noticing any other ^ iategpiselntAtiib 
unless it has acquired eudi - no^sriety^riafih^lN^ 
they think it really likely that thei]>ir«a^^ 
have been milled by' it,' = r .,: ^v-^ , »> .t| 

V. The next point I appnoaph;wilh iKitofli- 
tance, for no man is so tasteless aailir-jynbivM 
be thought so. I am afraid .that) /btvtaitlr 
ireaders will agree with me, yet L ttms^lsflMk 
the deliberate conviction of my mindy jUiaI; 
poetry and painting have greatly cantryiMM(fiiA>ti> 
tender the revelation of God obticurd; \s^ifi0Ht 
'to prevent our receiving clear ideaf o£ iW btta 
!• ^^Ctti, but poetry I where is tbereraucj^ V^fMf 
aa in the Bible ?" Toaay the truth,* 1^90^(1^1^01 
inclined to believe that the Bible will j^e |B^i#4, 
lOfeie of these days, to contain much le^s fo^^ 
tban is supposed, even by those wfaQvaiic^M!)^ 
neologists, which is perhaps more tbaorO^m ^ 
said of most who have writteaon tbie: aiibjlpc^. 
I should like to nay more of them in Jkhi^p^g^ 
(for I believe that they have done very xiMH^b 
to prevent the Scriptures from beU^gtiif^c^ 
stood,) but that it would lead to a long^* and^vj 
fear, dry dissertation. I grant, however, i^pf. 
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the Bible contains eome poetry, and there, b 
none like it — it is God's fire on ins allar, there 
Ib none like it ; but I refer at present to that 
mixture of truth and fiction, which takes place 
when the subjects of revelation are treated of 
by poets. 

It seems to me that the Bnbjects of reve- 
lation demand from us sober and reverend 
investigation. That whenever we meddle with 
them, we should eagerly and singly desire and 
seek for all truth ; and scrupulously reject, and 
cast to the greatest possible distance, nU error. 
1 cannot help thinking, that to make the truth 
of God the subject of fanciful cmbellisfament, 
and to give a poetical colouring to revealed 
facts, is not only to desecrate the revelation of 
God, and to insult its Author, but is a course 
which inevitably leads to the formation of 
wrong ideas, impressions, and feelings. In 
other matters tliis may be of less consequence. 
If the reader of Shakespeare's historical plays 
is led into misconceptions respecting facts or 
characters, it is of comparatively little cons*^- 
quence; because little or nothing, perhaps, 
depends on his having a correct view of En- 
glish history. But when the Revelation of 
God, imperfectly intelligible even to serious 
d2 
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• 

labour^ is made the basis of poetical fiction^ 
the chances are, that truth and falsehood, will 

r 

be so muddled together in the reader's mind^ 
as seriously to affect his view of those tMngs 
of which he is required to have a coirrect 
knowledge. ( 

'fhe truth is — one is sorry to acknowledge 
it, but the truth is, that poetry is not th^,laa* 
guage of reality. It is not the language 'Of the 
world, as it now is, and of man, as he has now 
become ; yet there is something within him of 
recollection and anticipation, which listetfs to 
this dead language with instinctive iiitereiit, 
and recognizes it as his mother tongue, lotf^ 
lost in the land of his captivity, but still stifflf- 
ciently intelligible to rouse his spirit wtth ' tte 
imagery of better times, and better ttdMgift. 
The danger lies in this ; that poetry is n^iStie 
language of truth ; and that man loves to 
escape from truth. He loves to ffatne'and 
fancy things that are not, because he seeks in 
▼ain for satisfaction in things that are; and he 
tricks himself into a forgetfulness of hard 
truths, that he may revel in his ideal creaticm. 
What can be more beautiful than Miken^s 
description of Adam's bower? 
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.■!..■:! -'♦ • . . • ^ If -was a-]^ece,. • ' . .^x, 

. ** Qhos'n. by thp Sovran Planter, w^en he framed ^ 

" All tbinfi;8'to man's delightful use ; the roof 
' * Of thiik^M 60Y6ti! was In woten shade, 
vv " ^UuuFel, and myrtle^ and what higher grew 

** Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side 

»•■•'■.■"■. . • * . 
** Acanthus, add each odorous bushy shrub 

** Fenc'd up the verdant wall ; each beauteous flower, 
,..,f'. Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

"Reared high their ilourish'd heads between, and wrought 

** Mosaic ; underfoot the violet, 
>n^ Of oeus «nd hyacisth with rich inlay 
^ " Brpidered the ground, more coloured than with stone ^^ 

" Of costliest emblem." 

1 , ■ • • : . • I* 

,! Wbo.doea not see the beauty of thU? aii4 
who iS( not grieved to think that^ even while 
lie ewrote it, Milton could not escape from the 
IH^ooUection that all this beauty was incou^ 
distent with present realities, and felt coi^** 
•trained to anticipate the suggestion oi painful 
jtrutb> by adding, 

" Other creature here, '•' 

:,;Tf Beattt kird, hseois or worm, durtt enter none} ., 

** Such was their awe of man." 

<M A: happy circumstance for him who wasito 
(Bleep there without bolt or bar, bed or bhmkel. 
He who! should make the experiment. in our 
"days, '^ven where hi3 nakedness, might '<8e^ 
some security against ttiiirdeir on robbeqy^ joid 
where there were neither lions nor tigers to 
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eat him, must needs expect to have the foul 
reptiles of earth crawliug over his body, 
and tracing their manifold paths in their own 
filthy slime, and in the dews of a blighted 
atmosphere. I have slept soundly, and sweetly, 
in loose straw, on the floor of a dirty apafft«- 
ment ; and such I take to be fitter citt^um^ 
stances of repose for fallen humanity. :Not 
that I have any objection to the sober realities 
of feather beds : but if I had slept in Adanv'^ 
bower, instead of rising invigorated and iie- 
freshed, I should probably have risen (if -f^ble 
to rise at all) with rhetlmatism, or aigue. : .' 

I trust the reader will not think that I ttiean 

to disparage Milton, or those who hav9:fe)- 

lowed his course as poets. I am not .kiBeti- 

aible to the beauties of Paradise ZfOSty or ZAe 

World before the Flood; and though no pMt, 

or pretender to poetry myseli^ I have dreanied 

as deeply as most persons ; but since I av^ake 

to the realities of life, I have felt eonvuiced 

»tbat the tendency of conversing with fiotioBJs 

to unfit the mind for the reception of truth^ «iid 

'tpngive fedse views of realities;. and that, /in 

^{particular, tlie mixture of fiction with retre- 

f'liMliimijiuiiijjbeett'productive of most perniciQus 

^fdSiBfalii ■ >poetry^ theref ore^ «b ha v img 
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contributed its share ta%(^Eii^3 obscui-iTig the 
truths of revelation, and rendering the Scrip- 
tures lees nnderstood than they might be; 
mid I cannot help expressing a wish, that 
those who have manifested the ^eatest talent 
for rendering fiction acceptable, had let alone 
the Word of Truth. 

Most of what I have here said of poetry, is 
equally true of painting; fur poetry ia the soul of 
painting, and without it, painting is fit only to 
be bound apprentice to a surveyor. In apeab- 
ing of painting, therefore, 1 do not principally 
allude to the gross blunders, which artists have 
made in attempting to represent sacred sub- 
jects. To be sure they are absurd enough, 
and have undoubtedly been sources of error to 
the ignorant. I have »een many portraits ef 
the Virgin (said to be copies of an original 
by St. Lulte) which represented her as a 
blackamoor, with a black infant in her arms. 
I hare seen David playing the harp, accom- 
panied by two left-handed angels on the lldte 
ajid violoncello j and the wise men, consulted 
by Herod, peering over their books in huge 
spectacles. Every one sees that, if pictures 
are the books of the unlearned, such pictures 
as theso, and a thousand otheris, must be 
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sources of error : but there is no need to dwelt 
upon them, for they are a sort of offiil that erciy 
decent man would sweep away at onc« ; aiid^ in 
fact^ the errors which they are likely to g^neratl^ 
are not the most pernicious, however absurdthey 
may be. I speak of the higher class of paint- 
ings — of what has been called the ^ gi«at 
style'' of painting. Of this, an eminent mister 
in the art has said, ^ It is not enough in inven- 
^^ tion that the artist should restrain and keep 
^' under all the inferior parts of his subject/ he 
*' wu$t sometimes deviate from vulgar and 
*^ strict historical truth in pursuing the grani^ 
'^ deur of his design. How much the gntot 
^' style exacts from its professors to eon^ 
^^ ceive and represent their subjects id a 
^^ poetical manner, not confined t^ mer^ 
'^ matter of fact, may be seen in the cartolmA 
'' of Raffaelle. In all the pictures in whielk 
^^ the painter has represented the Apostles, he 
^^ has drawn them with great nobleness ; he 
^^ has given them as much dignity as the hnmani' 
** figure is capable of receiving ; yet we are ejo*- 
" pressly told in Scripture that they had nO sueli 
" respectable appearance : and of St. Paul ia 
^Vparticular, we are told by himself that Im 
^^ bodily presence was mean. Alexander ia 
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^' said to have been of a low stature; a 
^^ fMiinter ought not «o to represent him^ 
^^ A^silaus was low, lame, and of a mean 
'^appearance: none of these defects ought to 
'^ appear in a piece of which he is the heroi 
'^ In conformity to ctistom, I call this part of 
^^'ihfi art history painting ; it ought to be 
^^aUed poetical, as in reality it is. All tftis 
^ u not falsifying any fact ; it is taking an 
^^ allowed poetical license'** 

No doubt it is only what is " allowed'^ in 
poetry; but ought it either in poetry or paint- 

m 

ing, to be allowed when the subject is the Re- 
velation of God ? Can there be a deviation from 
truth without the injurious effects of falsehood ? 
Whether I ought, under the head of poetry, 
to speak of the versification of the various 
parts of the Bible, I hardly know; but un- 
doubtedly it should be reckoned among the 
causes of obscurity and misconception. No 
part of Holy Scripture has suffered so much in 
this way as the Book of Psalms. Poets and 
othera have seemed to think it fair game, and 
Aat they bad a right to turn, and twist> and 
pervert, the sacred songs of the Swefet Singer of 
Israel at their pleasure. Others may have dope 

• Sff J. Reynolds' Disc. IV. p. 101^. 
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sources of error : but there is no need to ^welT 
upon them, for they are a sort of offiil that every 
decent man would sweep away at once ; aixdjf in 
fact, the errors which they are likely to generate 
are not the most pernicious, however absurdtfaey 
may be. I speak of the higher class of paint- 
ings — of what has been called the ^^ giltot 
style'' of painting. Of this, an eminent mister 
in the art has said^ ^ It is not enough in inven- 
^^ tion that the artist should restrain and keep 
^^ under all the inferior parts of his subject/ he 
^^ must sometimes deviate from vulgar cmd 
*^ strict historical truth in pursuing the gran^ 
*^ deur of his design. How much the gt^t 
*^ style exacts from its professors to eoiv- 
^^ ceive and represent their subjects M a 
*^ poetical manner j not confined t^ ^menf 
^^ matter of fact, may be seen in the cartooni 
^^ of Raffaelle. In all the pictures in whielk 
^^ the painter has represented the Apostlesy lie 
'^ has drawn them with great nobleness f he 
^^ has given them as much dignity as thehumaot- 
" figure is capable of receiving ; yet we are ejfl*' 
" pressly told in Scripture that they had n6 audi 
*^ respectable appearance : and of St. Paul in 
^^ particular, we are told by himself that ins 
*^ bodily presence was mean. Alexander is 



" said to have beeu of a low stature; h 
" painter ought not so to represent him. 
" Agesilaiis was low, lame, and of a mean 
" appearance : none of these defects ought to 
" appear in a piece of which he is the hero, 
" In conformity to custom, I call this part of 
"the ait Imtory painting; it ought to be 
" called poetical, as in reality it is. All this 
" in not falsifying a»i/ fact ; it is taking an 
" allowed poetical license."* 

No doubt it is only what is " allowed" in 
poetry; but ought it either in poetry or paint- 
in{(, to be allowed when the subject \& the Re- 
velation of God ) Can there beadeviation from 
truth without the injurious eflecta of falsehood ? 

Whether I ought, under the head of poetry, 
to speak of the versification of the various 
parts of the Bible, I hardly know} but un- 
doubtedly it should be reckoned among the 
causes of obscurity and misconception. No 
part of Holy Scripture has suffered so much in 
this way as the Book of Psahns. Poets and 
others have seemed to think it fair game, and 
that they had a right to turn, and twist, and 
pervert, the sacred songa of the Sweet Singer of 
Israel at their pleasure. Others may have done 
• Sit J. Reynolds' Disc. IV. p. lOB. ' 
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sources of error : but there is no need to ^welT 
upon them, for they are a sort of offiil that every 
decent man would sweep away at once ; nxsi'j in 
fact, the errors which they are likely to j^nerAte 
are not the most pernicious, however absurdtbey 
may be. I speak of the higher class of^ pai^t-^ 
ings — of what has been called the ^ great 
style'' of painting. Of this, an eminent mister 
in the art has said^ ^^ It is not enough iit inven- 
'^ tion that the artist should restrain and keep 
^^ under all the inferior parts of his subject^ he 
*^ must sometimes deviate from vulgar cmd 
*^ strict historical truth in pursuing the grani^ 
^^ deur of his design. How much the gr^at 
*^ style exacts from its professors to ecm^ 
*^ ceive and represent their subjecta i/j a 
^^ poetical manner j not confined t^ inenf 
^^ matter of fact, may be seen in the cart4>t»iil 
^^ of Raffaelle. In all the pictures in whielk 
^^ the painter has represented the Apostles^ lie 
'^ has drawn them with great nobleness f het 
'^ has given them as much dignity as the hunuxit 
" figure is capable of receiving ; yet we are exK- 
" pressly told in Scripture that they had n6 audi 
*^ respectable appearance : and of St. Paul in 
^^particular, we are told by himself that bis 
^^ bodily presence was mean. Alexander is 
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" said to have been of a low stature ; a 
" painter ought not so to represent him, 
" Agesilans was low, lame, and of a mean 
" appearance : none of theae defects ought to 
" appear in a piece of which he is the heroi 
" Jn conformity to custom, I call this part of 
"the art history painting; it ought to be 
" called pvetical, as in reality it is. AH this 
" is not fttlsifyiiig am/ fact ; it is taking an 
" allcuved poetical license."* 

No doubt it is only what is " allowed" in 
poetry; but ought it either in poetry or paint^ 
Ing, to be allowed when the !;ubject is the Re- 
velation of God } Can there be a deviation from 
truth without the injurious eS'ects of falsehood ? 

Whether I ought, under the head of poetry, 
to speak of the versification of the various 
parts of the Bible, I hardly know; but un- 
doubtedly it should be reckoned among the 
causes of obscurity and misconception. No 
part of Holy Scripture has suffered so much in 
this way as the Book of Psalms. Poets and 
others have seemed to think it fair game, and 
that they had a right to turn, and twist, and 
pervert, the sacred songa of the SweH Singer of 
Israel at their pleasure. Others may have done 
■ Sir J. Iteynoldi' Due. IV. p. lOB. 
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sources of error : but there is no need to dn^ell 
upon them, for they are a sort of offiil that ewery 
decent man would sweep away at onoe; aisd; in 
fact, the errors which they are likely to generate 
are not the most pernicious, however absurdtfaey 
may be. I speak of the higher class of pai^t-^ 
ings — of what has been called the ^ gMat 
style'' of painting. Of this, an eminent miater 
in the art has said^ ^ It is not enough id inveii- 
*^ tion that the artist should restrain and keep 
^* under all the inferior parts of his subject^ Ae 
*^ must sometimes deviate from vulgar ami 
*^ strict historical truth in pursuing the gran^ 
*^ deur of his design. How much the gr^at 
'^ style exacts from its professors to ecnv- 
^' ceive and represent their subjectB 'tH a 
^^ poetical manner f not confined to i9$enif 
*^ matter of fact, may be seen in the cartoomt 
^^ of Raffaelle. In all the pictures in whielk 
^^ the painter has represented the Apostlesy lie 
*^ has drawn them with great nobleness ; he 
^^ has given them as much dignity as the hmaan 

figure is capable of receiving ; yet we are e»*. 

pressly told in Scripture that they had n6 auek 
^^ respectable appearance : and of St. Paul in 
^^ particular, we are told by himself that bw 
^^ bodily presence was mean. Alexander is 
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" said to have been of a low etature } « 
" painter ought not so to represent him* 
" Agesilaiis was low, lame, and of a mean 
" appeariince ; none of these defects ought to 
" appear in a piece of which he ie the heroi 
" In conformity to custom, I call this part of 
" the art hiatorp paintijig ; it ought to be 
" called poetical, as in reality it is. All tltis 
" is not falsifying any fact ; it is taking an 
" allowed poetical license.'"* 

No doubt it Is only what is " allowed" in 
poetry; but ought it either in poetry or paint- 
ing, to be allowed when the subject is the Re- 
velation of God ? Can there be a deviation from 
truth without the injurious eflecta of falsehood ? 

Whether I ought, under the head of poetry, 
to speak of the versification of the various 
parts of the Bible, I hardly know; but un- 
doubtedly it should be reckoned among the 
causes of obscurity and misconception. No 
part of Holy Scripture has sufiered so much in 
this way as the Book of Psalms. Poets and 
others have seemed to think it fair game, and 
that they had a right to turn, and twist, aud 
pervert, the sacred songs of the Sweet Singer of 
Israel at their pleasure. Others may have done 
• Sir J. Reyaoldt' D«c. lY. p, 109. ' 



this as boldly, but none that Ik^K^Wof Ji^^** 
fended it so frankljr, aa Dn WattSc H% kidiM|d)» 
I^Tcs U8 to understand^ that in bit rerMWiip^ 
the Psalms he has furnislied sooietbipgrdipl' 
only avowedly different froui, ^but yjpfftV^m^fi^ 
tially better than, the original. ^* I h^^e,^(^Vi 
be says, ^^been so curious and exact in ^iyju^g^ 
^^ every where to express the un(i^Ht:ii%f^9 
^^ and meaning of David^ hut have ,;|ra|j||er 
^ expressed myself as I may wppope,{P^llfi^ 
^^= would have done had he lived in thc^i^af &^ 
^^ Christianity ; and by this nutans, pferh^jpfbifi 
^^'faave sometimes hit upon th^ true intc^f^l^ 
^ the Spirit of God in those ver#€»^ fartber^^miA 
^^'clearer than David himself > could f^vePr^lfci 
^ corer; as St« Peter encourages :me to>f)iQm 
^^1 Pet. i. 11^ 12), where he admowlod^g^fl 
^that the antient prophets, who^-foretoldiftf 
^ the grace that should come to us^? were/in 
^ some measure ignorant of this great «almB 
^^tion; for though they testified of thesoflbl!^ 
^* kigs of Christ and his glory, yet tbeyviwitoe 
^^ Ibrced to search and inquire ^ter the meaiiH 
ing of what they spake or wrote.*, jjhi 



i( 



* Is it 80 certain, as the Doctor seems to think, that tne 
inspired writers did not attain to what they seatched'a^ 
inquifed after ? ^ .: '?- 



ukMrstandino of scriptube. 

" scTCfal other places I hope my reader will 
" find a natural exposition of many a dark and 
" doubtful text, and some new beuiities and 
" connexions of thought discot-cred in the 
" Jewish poet, though not in the language of 
" a Jew, In all places I have kept my grand 
'• deaign in v'kw, and that is, to teach nny 
" author to speak like a Christian." 

In fact, Dr. Watts's argument, which runs 
through not only his preface to his version of 
the Psahns, (from which the above passage ia 
quoted) but also his Essay on Psalmody, 
seems to be very nearly this j whatever Chris- 
tians sing in their religious assemblies, or their 
private devotions, ought to be an accurate ex- 
pression of their own feehngs, and to contain 
nothing which they cannot utter in their own 
persons. But the Psalms contain many things 
which individual Christians cannot utter in 
their own persons, and as the expression of 
their ow?i feelings. One would e.tpect the 
conclusion to be, therefore Christians had 
better let the Psalms alone, and &nd, or make, 
something that does express their feelings; 
but, instead of this, Dr. Watta appears to have 
token it for granted that Christians ought to 
sing the Psahns at any rate ; and, therefore. 
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concludes that the Psalmg must be altered ih 
such a way as to make them suitable. 

How far Dr. Watts's version, or any other 
version of the Psalms, is really suited to the cir- 
cumstances of Christians, or adapted to congre^ 
gational singing, it is not to my present purpose 
to inquire ; but it is evident, that works pafpbi^t- 
ing to be versions of the Psalms, and pc^ubi^y 
known, (by many much better than the^JMl^ 
guage of the Psalms, themselves,) must ten<Lto 
render the Psalms misunderstood, if, as ia-iMdit 
denied, they are made by adding, omitting^* < or 
altering the meaning of the original at ^'fttfe 
pleasure of the versifier. Such we must 'ei^ 
pect to be the case, and such I think St hliis 
been ; for I believe of almost all the boaktf^ 
Scripture, the Book of Psalms is the li^tfit 
understood, and the most misunderstood, 'by<^ 
great part of the Christian Church'. TfilfiF, 
however, I do not wish to attribute entirety^ 1^ 
versions ; for, I apprehend it may be in a ecM^ 
siderable degree attributed to a cause wllidh 
will next come to be mentioned. ' ' 

VI. Among the reasons why the ScripttifWs 
are not so well understood as they might be, 
I feel bound to mention one, respecting which 
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I scarcely know how to express myself, and 
should be soriy to be misunderstood. 

" Why should a Christian read the Scrip- 
turee at all?" "Because God has seen fit 
to give them to him ; bpcause. He has di- 
ceoted him to read them ; because they are 
able to make him wise unto salvation." And, 
"How should he read them?" "Humbly, 
diligently, perse veringly, prayerfully, and 
witi) a view to learn all God ofiers by their 
means to teach." These are plain questione 
and answera with which perhaps nobody will 
find fault ; bnt I apprehend that many sincere 
ChristianH, if they were to eitpress the ideas 
which, though not perhaps very clearly dev 
hned, do in fact regulate their feeling and con- 
duct, would say, " Yes, this is true ; and ap- 
plies, in its fullest extent, to persons whose 
offioe it ia to explain the Word of God to 
others, and to those to whom God has given 
leisure and ability to devote themselves to the 
study of the Word of God; but I am a plain 
Christian, worried with the carea of my busi- 
nei^s and family, and glad to catch half an hour 
to read my Bible. I must make the most of it. 
I must employ the little leisure 1 can snatch at 
intervals in devotional reading, and mi/ object 



miift be my own edifloatiott." V ^< ^o^>be>«Ufe'^ 
you must read for your edificatioa;' 'but'vv^httl 
is the distinction which, you ^eem ^Doodraivr 
between reading for your edification^ aad'neadv 
iuig in the way before described ?" ^ i - >i eq 
"■, ^^ Why, I mean that I must read the Scfip'^ 
tures with application to myself , to tbfyt aum 
circutnstances, to my ou;i2 soul> If Icowad io 
a part which I do not understand^ I. have n6t 
tune, and learnings to investigate its meanitig^'; 
wd when I attempt it^ I often find l/hatiJtIke 
time which should have been employediSAin 
devotion^ has been wasted in turnings avAi 
Qommentators, from whom, after all, I gc^ per- 
haps no satisfaction as to the reid^ meaniir^^of 
the passage, though some of the more pimba 
asd practicfd among them,' may assist ^n^cj io 
^plying it to myself. Now^ if I do nbt thus 
dcorive a personal application to myselj^ yrktA 
VBC' is tliisre in my reading such a |)ai%j<f€ 
Scripture at all ? ii i» 

iii^^^To speak plainly, I do not khow thiE^t, ^rltli 
your views and ideas, there is much use iin 
jawt reading such a part of Scripture ; because 
a&sooii; as you have found that you cannot iki^ 
derstand it, or make it apply to yourself, asvit 
ifeandfi, you set to MX)rk to make some me^nibag 
which you do not yourself believe to be the 
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ren! meaning, and to fetch out some doctrine op 
precept which the text does not contain ; and i 
thia habit is so prejudicial, that I believe it ] 
"ould be better for you only to read such 
parts as j-ou plainly understand, to apply to J 
your own circumstances. It is not likely that % 
you mil reap any benefit from reading the rert I 
of the Scriptures, sufficient to counterbalance 
the injury which must arise from the habit of ] 
setting aside all inquiry as to the real meaning 
of the Word of God, and fancying that any 
imaginations of your oyn are more profrtabfes I 
than the mind of the Spirit." i' I 

" But am I not in all that I read to tte^ 1 
iustmction for mi/self, and to endeavour td I 
obtain personal edification from it i " 'f ] 

" Certainly; but I apprehend that the waf I 
to duthis is, not to endeavour to force out of 
everj- passage something which you may think I 
applicable to yourself, and to twist and pet veA { 
it if it docs not readily comply, until you ha»S 
lost sight of the real meaning; but, to read j 
with single simplicity, desiring to understand \ 
as much as you can, and to receive, and realize^ 
and act upon, what you do understand. Bjt 
Buch a conrse, I conceive that you are uiodt 
Ukely to increaiie your understanding of th« 
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A. wondered that he had only two service! 

on the Sunday and one in the week: — 
that 

B. had found his sermons very dull, and full 

of repetition, since the first three mon&i 
that he came^ and wondered he did not 
bestow more pains upon them : — that 

C. was surprised he did not ^o more for the 

societies ; surely he might give up one 
or two of his leisure days in the week 
to attending the committees, and meet- 
ing the collectors, and looking over Utt 
accounts, and writing the reports, and 
attending the public meetings within 
twenty miles : — that 

D. was afraid the parish was sadly neglected, 

and that the people were not visited at 
their own houses as they ought to be ; 
he did not know how the curate em- 
ployed his time, but was sure be could 
not be better -engaged than in pastoral 
visits to his flock : — that 
£. wondered he did not see him oftener 
than twice a week at the schools; and 
was astonished that he was not more 
alive to the importance of educating 
the rising generation. 
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All tills, atid more than this, he might pro- 
bably hear ; and if In the midst of it an apostle 
should whisper, " Meditate on these things, 
" give thyself wholly to them ; that thy pro- 
" fiting may appear unto ail;" he must feel it 
to be little more than a mockery. I do not 
mean to describe the 

" Vir mnplei, fortoHe bonus, scd paitar insptus 
Vu!l, lenial, peragii, plur 

but I am convinced that many a conscientious 
parish priest hax been led to form something 
like such an estimate of himself, as he was 
scuffling through the multifarious duties which 
too often oppress the parochial clergy. But 
oa this point I feel that it is a delicate matter 
to speak at all, and I will not here enlarge. I 
xriH just add, that when the distinct officer, 
irluch were appointed for the edi&catiou of the 
odarch, are to be united in one person, it is 
not reasonable to expect that all should be 
well and fully executed, and that there are few 
men who have the requisite qualifications, of 
mind and body, for ful&lliiig the offices of 
pastor, evangelist, and teacher. 

VIII. There is another point which I will 
mention, and on which I am inclined to lay 
more stress than, perhaps, the reader may 
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think it will bear; it is the division of the 
Bible into chaptere aud yerseg. I need not; 
perhaps^ say, that this division is of very 
modern date, and was merely arbitrary; <beiDg 
intended only to assist the reader in findifag 
the words referred to in a concordance; For 
that purpose, and for reference generally^ it is 
certainly very convenient; but, as it is obviouB 
that the divisions were made without any 
regard to the sense, so I am persuaded thfit 
they have often obscured the metmiiig^- mid 
have had no inconsiderable imflueace ia-lrot? 
dering the Scriptures less understood Am 
they might be. T^ese divisions have htsn ^jbo 
generally adopted, that the lessons of- i^b^ 
Church, and the portion selected for f^tiulyikir 
private reading of the Sciiptures^ {penenllly 
consists of one or more chapiens, witlioujt< a^ 
reference to the conmexipn. This is -evid(eifttl|r 
as absurd as it would be to select exactly, one 
or more pciges of any other bopk, ey^en thof^ 
they should begin or leave off, (as -some of itfae 
chapters in the Bible do) in the middle bf 
a sentence. How far this vt^nld go towwrds 
hindering a reader from understiyading, jmd 
entering into the meaning of a book, m '<^b- 
vious; and what work it makes with aa argu- 



tiicnt may be seen by referring to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Among many instances, this 
Ib, perhapB, one of the moat glaring ; for most 
of tite ch^ters begin with " Wherefore/' 
"Therefore," or " For;" so that the reader of 
one or more of these chapters begins with 
ft ooDclusion from an argument, or an argu- 
ment for a proposition, which be has not read ; 
and reads a proposition, or an argument, stop- 
ping short of the conclusion. It may be said 
that a Christian who sets himself seriously to 
study the Word of God, will pay little or no 
attention to these divisions. This niay be 
true, but a great part of those who read the 
Bible do not read studiously; and even those 
who do, uiay find that it is easier to break off 
a b»d habit, than to get rid of all the ill efTecte 
of it. The divisions are so familiar to us, that 
it is di£Eicult, if not impossible, to read the 
Bible as if we had never known them, even 
when we are aware of their mischievous effect ; 
which, I believe, most Christians ^e not. 
How far they operated, on those who put the 
heads to the chapters in our English version, 
may be seen from one or two instiuices. 
" Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel tt> 
" the robbers } Did not the LobDj he againt^t 
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. i 



*' whom we have sinned ? For they would not 
'^ walk in his ways^ neither were they obedient 
^^ to his law. Therefore he hath poured upon 
^ him the fury of his anger/ and th^ strength 
^^ of battle ; and it hath set him on fire routid 
'^ about^ yet he knew not; and it burned him^ 
^^ yet he laid it not to heart. But now^^jsaitli 
" the Lord that created thee^ O Jacoi^ykJid h€ 
^^ that formed thee, O Israel, Fear not^^ ' t&t 
^ I have redeemed thee, I have caHed thee'^by 
^thy name; thou art mine. Whieii thott 
^passest through the waters I will be ^^i|4A 
" thee," &c. Now would the readery wSt^Mt 
looking to the heading of the xlii; and 'xUii. 
Chapters of Isaiah— or could those who : nittd^ 
the headings, if there had been no dividend 
chapters intervening, — have imagined thiit ijie 
former, and the latter, part of this passage *k^k 
addressed to two distinct sets 6f p^t&oi^i 
that in the former God ^' reproveth the penaptg 
^ of incredulity,'' and in the latter ^' iJdiftL 
** forteth the church with his pmrnise^h^^^^^ 
Again, at the end of the very chapter of ^wbi^ 
I have here quoted the beginning, the di vision 
is equally absurd, and has produced the same 
effect, ^^ I have profaned the princes of tfee 
'^ sanctuary, and have given Jacob to the onne 
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" and Israel to reproaches ; yet now hear, 
'* O t/acob, my eervant, aud Israel, whom 
" I have chosen," &c. The headings tell us ' 
that, in the first clause of this sentence, God 
" reproveth the people as inexcusable ;" and 
in the second, " comforteth the church with 
his promises." Accordingly the, promises 
have been appropriated by " the church," even 
to the exclusion of "the people" to whom 
they were made ; a thing which could scarcely 
have happened but for this cruel chopping^ 
which is certainly anything, but " rightly dt- * 
vidiug the word of truth." 

Under this head 1 may just mention another I 
point, which it la not worth while to place by 1 
itself; but which certainly does sometime^ 
operate as an impediment to our receiving the 
full sense of Scripture. I mean familiarity 
with its language. We are familiarly accus- 
tomed to much of its peculiar phraHCology, and 
many of its expressions have in fact become 
common, on account of their peculiarity. Thus 
they lose much of their force; and we are apt 
to pass them over without being so struck 
with them, as we should be if we saw them for 
the first time. This I believe to be a reaso: 
why persons who have not received a religioi 
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education^ if they come serioufily to study the 
Scriptures at mature age^ not unfrequeutly 
hit upon things which have been passed over 
by those who had been much longer con- 
versant with the Bible. With a view to re- 
medy^ or diminish^ this evil, I would stron^y 
recommend the reader^ sometimes to read the 
Bible in any language beside his own. I think 
a few trials will shew him that I have not been 
wrong in suggesting this impediment; thaib 
many things, which he had not before p9,ip« 
ticularly noticed, will arrest his attention^ and 
many others, will be placed in a fresh or a 
clearer light. 



ESSAY IIL 



MAN BEFORE THE FALL. 



Moral state of man— image of God— relation to inferior animtls<— state 
of probation— if he bad not sinned, would he have been translated t 



MY reader will recollect that I have, in the 
first Essay, suggested that the great subject of 
the revelation which God has given us, is the 
fall and recovery of man, while that revelation 
does not profess, and was not intended, to give 
a full account of his history and destiny. If 
this idea is correct, we shall not be surprised 
to find a very short and imperfect account of 
the condition of man before the fall. 

What was the state of man in BSen ? He 
who takes his own imagination, cfiP Milton's, 
for his guide, may say much on this subject ; 
but he who confines himself to the Word of 
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God^ win be obliged to eoi^sk tlitf^ W>iiHf 
kan but Utde. Up to4he ftdl (^mII^^I^ 
know that we have ttufKcient data to fiontf Mif 
opinion aa to the length of Aat period) ^ittii^ 
runs With astonighing vapiditf ; and it is liA 
until after that event that any nsinilte d«fKfllii 
are to be found. On some potnts^ koniN^^ I 
think there can be no doubt. It waaa^ltatfe^ 
happiness and enjoyment, a state ki iASk/b^^ 
world of beauty and goodness, was gWfe i i J i glt 
by a being holding free intercourse witliMtM^ 
God of Love, enjoying his &volir,'inld^ pliibbd 
in his stead with regard to the infefioPi49«diM9^ 
of creation. All this seems to be-'biyottdi 
question ; and it would be easy, wem k tdilb^ 
purpose, to dilate so Car as to sh0w,^ttftiiat<ltl 
must: have been such a state of happtneM*«df{ 
in our circumstances we cannot fialljrflQiiddfw 
standi I {^prebend, however, that thosKiUk^i 
represent Adam before the faU as in «^st»te ofi 
perfection, go beyond what they can:pro»^e^<4ir> 
have, any, right to assume. In one «enfle ^^ 
may be said that man was created witihoulidin^ 
because ^me time must have elapsed after hier 
creations before he could commit sin;* bull |r> 
know not how we can prove that his leatinfp' 
the forbidden fruit was '^ man's ^rst 
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obedience." I Imow not why we must suppose 
that the law relating to the Tree of Knowledge 
waa tlie otilff law given; and, If man received 
other laws, it is equally gratuitous to aESume 
that he waa able to keep, and actually did | 
keep, them all. 

What, then, was the state of man ? " God ' 
made man upright." True ; but the veryr 
question is. What was that original righteous^ 
QCBs from which be is now confessedly ver^ 
far gone f •■* 

One great source of those ideas which pre?* , 
vail reepecting the original moral perfection of 
man, 1 believe to have been a misinlerpretatiotn 
of the statement, that God created man " in> 
his own imago." I have never seen thatt ' 
phrase satisfactorily explained, and I doubt< 
whether it has ever been fully understood. Itf 
is clear that, so far as man was lialile to sinj- 
he was not in the image of God; and thla^ 
consideration may lead us to doubt, how far wCi 
are warranted in understanding the expression-' 
as limited to a resemblance in holiness. Mr.'> 
Soott (whom I quote as a writer who generally" 
expresses, and has considerably HBSisted in-' 
forming, the belief of Christians in the present-I 
day on such subjects) aaya, in his commentary^' 
£ 2 



tm Gen. 1. 27, *^ In an understanding prepiured 
*'to imbibe true knowkrige> a judgment -free 
*^ from corrupt bias, a will disposed to obe- 
^ dience, and affections regulated according to 
'^ reason and truth, we determine the image 
'^ of God, in which Adam was created, to have 
'^ consisted } nor can we eonceive that it could 
^ consist in any thing ehe. From lioch a 
^ state of mind, godliness, in all its internal 
'^ exercises and external expressiDns, righte- 
'* ousness, truth, benevolence, purity, and an 
^ exact regulation and government of every 
^' appetite and passion, nmst necessarily result, 
'^ and every duty to God and man be constantly 
^^ and delightfully performed. The same dis- 
^ position would ensure belief of every truth 
^' which God should afterwards reveal, ofte- 
* dience to every precept which he should 
*' enjoin^ a cordial accepttmce of every pro- 
** posal which he should make, and admiration 
^'of every discovery of the Divine glory at 
^ any time vouchsafed : and could it have 
^^' been possible for man to have sinned^ without 
^^ losing' ihe Divine image, it would have dis- 
" posed' Una to repent 5 and with faith, love, 
** and joy, to receive the Mediator in whom 
** believers trust; and to exercise all those 
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" graces, and practise all those duties, which 
" spring from the character of a. redeemed 
" aioner." 

Now if this be true — if Adam was really 
such as is. here described — I cannot conceive 
bow it was that he fell. It ueems to me alto- 
gether absurd to say that any being was thus 
constituted and qualified, and yet liable (not 
to say prone) to sin; and, moreover, to say 
that he remained in this state up to the time 
when he committed an act of open rebellion 
against God, Surely if the Divine image cou- 
aiated in the possession of such attributes as 
are here given to Adam, he must have lost that 
image before be ate of the forbidden fruit, and 
must have been very far gone from his original 
righteousness, before he thought of com- 
mitting such a sin, or could listen to any temp- 
tation which might seduce him into it. 

Another very strong objection to this view 
of the image of God is, that whatever it may 
have been, it seems to be something which 
man preserved after the fall, and still retains, 
I do not pretend to say that he is to the same 
extent in the image of God, as he was before 
the fall ; and I admit, that the work of the 
Holy Spirit (whereby, so far as regards the 
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Spirit of bis mind^ he ia renen^ed ietighteofuH 
ness and true holioess)^ i^i as f ar aa it goe3> a 
restoration of the Divine image. Thus 'St> 
Paul speaks of ^' the new inan> nrhich ia /re- 
^^ newed in knowledge^ after the image <af him 
^^ that created him/' (Col. iii. 10), 'and of '^'iAe 
^^ new man, which after Grod is created, in kncwv* 
«^ ledge and true holiness/' (Eph. iv,.84). .U.ia 
indeed obvious, that 00 far 'as man had kMOP* 
ledge, righteousness, holinesa^ and wha;leireT 
else may be considered as forming a part lof 
the Divine character, so far he waft In* tha 
image of God; and we know, that whattirer 
man possessed of any of these attribntea^r -vfas 
either lost or impaired by the falL If th^ea ajpjr.of 
them are renewed in him, that renewal does^ as 
to those particulars, woik a renewal; x^ftftfae 
Divine image; but it does not follow tbat»thQs^ 
particulars include all that was originaJIy^iiM 
eluded in the declaration, that man waa created 
iia the im^e of God; or, that because he lost 
that image in those particulars, he lost it alto^ 
getjier. ,. ) 

In fact,.,tji0re are passages^ in the Scripture 
which apepeotf clearly to imply, that by the 
image of God we are to understand something* 
which man did not lose by the fall; and it 
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seems Eufficient to prove this, that they spealt J 
of fallen man, without reference to any ra* I 
newal, as being in this image. St. Paul say^ 1 
" A man indeed ought not to cover his hea^ I 
" forasmuch as he is the image and glory of I 
" God" (1 Cor, xi. 7) J and St. James speakg J 
of " men which are made in the similitude df m 
God," (iii. 9,) evidently meaning the race dCJ 
mankind in general, as then existing. '4 1 

On these passages I find nothing very sati94 I 
factory in commentators. Mr. Scott on tM I 
latter {for he scarcely notices the former) sayfl^ I 
" Men were first created after the image ^ J 
" God, still retain his natural image, and ai9 1 
" capable of being renewed to a conformity M!^ 
" his holiness," and refers to his notes on GedJ J 
i. 26,27; ix. 5, 6. From the former of Iherifl 
I have already given a long extract; in tl^ 1 
latter he says, " Though the moyat image ti 1 
" God, in which man was at first created, iS I 
"defaced, yet the M«(«r«/ image remains j anit I 
" it is the most daring act of rebellion againlltf i 
" God to assault his visible image on earth, ail4j 
" destroy the life which he communtcated.TJ 
He does not however esplain what he nieK^fCfl 
by the natural image of God. ■ ■ ^.-mi 

Whrtber he had any idea of what Ijtm 
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about to suggest I do not know, and itideed ' I 
have not met with it in any writer; but, if he 
had not^ I do not understand what he meant liy 
his distinction between the natural and intMral 
images of God, one of which he suppofCft to 
be retained^ after the other has been defaced. 

As it regards the Almighty Father^ we know 
that no man hath seen him, or any aimilitude 
of him at any time; but we know thali the 
second person of the blessed Trinity has existed, 
and has been seen in the form of a man^ : We 
know also that he existed in this form before 
what we generally term his first advent. I 
venture to say we know this, because I believe 
it is generally supposed by expositors^ imd 
obvious to every reflecting reader of the Scrip- 
ture, that the angel who wrestled with Jacob, 
who stood before Joshua, who conversed with 
Manoah, Balaam, &c., was in fact our Lord 
Jesus Christ. I do not say that the Word was 
then made flesh ; and it is of no importance for 
our present purpose to enter into that question. 
It is enough to observe that the angel of the 
Lord is ekher described as a man, or else is 
shewn by the narrative to have appeared in 
human form. On all these occasions he was 
^ found in fashion as a man,^' and even in that 
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view of his gloify whkb was vouchMfed to his 
disdipks at hlft^ trsfSMfiguration^ he does not 
appear to hairiest the human form. I would 
ask theii> '^ is it certain that such a form was 
first iiissumed by the Son of God, qfier Hm 
creation of manj may we suppose it pos^ble 
that such a form had been before assumed by 
him^ and that man was created after that 
image ?^' 

There is^ however, another sense in which 
the phrase has been understood which I will 
notice, because, though I do not believe it to 
be the realj or' to say the least, the full mean- 
ing of it^ it has a direct reference to that which 
'belongs to pur present subject. Speaking <rf 
mai^kind, the author 6f the Book of Ecele- 
siastieus says, that God ^' made them accord 
*^ ing to his image, and put the fear of man upon 
^' all flesh, and gave him dominion over beastJs 
^' and fowls,'' and this explanation is adopted 
by some of the fethers. 

Now, whether this power is, or is nc^ implied 
in the phrase which has been considered, thb 
fact itself is worthy of observatioii^jltcausethk 
existence and condition' of the linlliS[!Creatkili, 
forms a very striking feature iii the state of i the 
world before the fall of man. Of the origftiM 
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State of the inferior aniinak littla is ^v^aieid 
and I doubt whether the^^henom^ia 4if thjW 
present existence affiird ground lor rfoandxig . 
any very certain opinion on the JubjeofL -Bui: 
the fact that they existed as a port e( thfi 
original ,creation deserves notice. . Maa waa 
constituted their governor; and altboQgli ^l 
give our great poet credit for more iaventkiiy 
(that is to say^ falsehood,) than truth, in maojfi 
points relating to our first parents, yft I ber^. 
lieve him when he says, : -.-^.^ 

« aboat tliem pitjed i ; * : c":;.! ^ 

" All beasts of the earth since wild, and of aU difMe - ^ ,.-t.,^ 
** In wood or wilderness, forest or den." — Par, Lost, |v. 340... 



» ••^ 



I doubt not that there ¥^as a harmon^iis ooq^ r 
nexion between all ranks of intelligent^beiJiPfil.j^v 
and I think we may reasonably suppoae^ytl^iifti' 
until the fall, man retained his dominion .•ofj^, 
the inferior classes of animals, -^. ^ 

Some questions naturally arise as to, |Ui». 
object of this dominion, and the way in whiis)ij 
it was exercised; and perhaps the present 
phenomena of the brute creation do not enable 
us to answer them, because the brutes we 
undoubtedly, at this time in a very di^er-^ 
ent state from that in which they were 
created* I think we may assume tjiiat in 



Eden they were free from malignant passion,'' 
from disease, and death; and it seems pro- 
bable that man was enabled to hold more free ' 
intercourse with them than is now poesible, 
and that all ranks of the intelligent creation 
were capable of expressing their feelings to 
each other. 

The lower orders of animals are frequently ' 
spoken of as beings created for the service of 
man. How far man in his original state re- ■ 
quired such service, and how far they were 
capable of rendering it 1 know not ; but it 
seems probable, that in his original state be 
did not so much require it, and it is certain 
that in his lallen state they are not so subser- 
vient to man, as to lead to the inference that' 
they were created for his service. One prin-" 
cipal way by which they now serve man is the " 
furnishing him with food; a mode of service ' 
unknown till long after the fall ; and the other 
modes are such as we can hardly suppose 
to have been required, till man had been' 
doomed to eat his bread in the sweat of hiff'' 
brow. Even now, when in his &]Ien state " 
they are the useful (perhaps I might almost" 
say indispensable) auxiliaries of his laboui'^'' 
does the service which they render to hini''' 
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warrant the idea that they were created exr 
clusively for that purpose ? I think not s fcnr 
certainly of the inferior claases of acdmals^ not 
one in a million ever meets the eye of nita; 
and nine-tenths of those whidh are seen (to 
say nothing of such as are positiVel3r noxioii^ 
are not apparently of any use. 

It may be said, that even those animaki who 
never come into the view of man, and tfajt>Be 
which appear useless or even noxious, tnapym 
some way which we do not understaftd, coiir 
duce to the benefit of man, and be even ned^ih 
sary to his welfare. But this is mere nonsenM. 

The inferior animals were, as I have r^ 
marked, a part of the original creation ; and I 
shall venture to express my belief that th^y bad, 
and perhaps still have, sotne knowledge of Grod, 
and some power to serve him. I am sure thial 
^^ the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass Ids 
^ master's crib.*' I am sure that my dog 
knows me, and loves me ; and I cannot think 
it impossible that he may know something of 
the God who made him, and in whom he lives, 
and moves, and has his being. I want some- 
thing a little wiser than the common answer 
when such subjects are discussed, that " it. is 
very fanciful." I know that He who nmifk 
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them was pleased on one occasion to enter into 1 
a covenant with " the fowl, the cattle, aiid J 
every beast of the earth" (Gen. ix. 9, 10, &c.) j 
and it seems to me absurd to deny that thef J 
may have some knowledge of Him, and | 
those affections towards Him, which they I 
manifest towards the human race. To retura^ J 
however, to the consideration of man. 

How long Adam enjoyed a state of hap^ 1 
pinesB in Eden — or, in other words, what | 
space of time elapsed before the fall — we i 
not informed; and it is vain to conjecture I 
How long he would have remained in Paradise I 
if he had not ^llen, has been supposed by I 
critics to he equally uncertain. For myownj 
part, 1 do not find it intimated in the Scripture I 
that if man had not fallen his condition would I 
have been changed. It has been commonly i 
said, tliat if man had stood the trial of his 1 
obedience, he would, after a certain perioc^ J 
have been translated to a state of more exalted 1 
happiness in heaven. Of this, however, I meet I 
with no trace in the Scripture; and therefore I 
1 suppose, that if man had not fallen, he would I 
have remained where he was originally placeit. I 
Some farther reasons for this opinion miiy.l 
appear as we proceed : in the mean time, I 1 
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pass by this opinion of man^s tramlafiiM/^ftfy 
obflerving, that it eeenui to havd om^efd'ltli 
origin to the doctrine^ that he -wm fdSBiceA'in 
this world in a state of ptobatiim;, WMiSli'df 
course made it necessary for those who 'ftelH 
that doctrine to maintain that if AdMsT bad 
stood the trial he would have been reWMtitd. 
The next step was to assume that as'h^ Wa!s 
punished for disobedience by beifij^ fedkteA 
to a lower state, so he would have ^1)e««< •Re- 
warded for obedience by being rats^'^ta a 
higher state, and to expi^s this iAett"tiiej^ 
knew not what to talk of but heaven. 'All'tfhait 
they say about the matter may be triie'l 4»u1^ 
k% I have already observed, I Imow iaot' ^^tkt&it 
they learned it. " ' ' '^ ' "- i 

^'Opinions generally received**" (*fty8f ^Ut 
Joshua Reynolds) ^ and floating in the Wttllt^ 
*' whether true or false, wfe nttturally iEld<^^ 
^ and make our own : they may be c^t^std^^ 
^^ as a kind of inheritance to which We BrtiebeM 
•^ and are tenants for life, and which Wd^'l^avi 
^ to our posterity very near in the conditieli!^'^ 
*^ which "^^i^^eceived it, not much being 1h any 
^ one niahV power either to impair or im- 
^ prove it. 

^ The greatest part of these opinions, like 
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" current coin in its circulation, we are obliged 
" to take mthout wdghing or examining ( bat 
" by tbis inevitable inattention many adul- 
" terated pieces are received, which, when w« 
*' seriously estimate our wealth, wc must 
" throw away. So the collector of popular 
" opinions, when he embodies his knowledge 
" and forms a system, must separate thosp 
" which are true from those which are onlw 
" plausible. But it becomes more peculiar^ 
" a duty to the professors of art not to let any 
'^f<epinioiiH relating to that art pass uneXj i 
fr.smined." 

.• What this great artist has bo truly anil | 
el^antly said of painting, is equally true, aa^ 1 
yet more important, as it regards tbeologyi| 
and 1 cannot feel it necessary to apologize for | 
trying any opinion by the Word of God, erft^ 
though it should be very commonly received. •• 

Some may think that I lix the destiny of maa j 
too low, when I suppose that he might, and (tf I 
I may so speak) was intended to, have i 
mained the immortal inhabitant of earth. Let | 
me, however, suggest to the reader, that it I 
is neither his business nor mine to. choose out 
the inheritance of man, but simply to enquire 
what God has revealed concerning it. 1 know 
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that it is hardly possible not to bring with ua 
preconceived opinions when we come to' 'the 
study of the Word of God. We ax^ apt to 
come (at least I have found it so) fully expect- 
ing to find certain things revealed^ - and too 
frequently^ I may almost say determined^ n(ft 
to find any thing else. I know that such Mgu- 
ments have been used by very good men^ ye^ I 
cannot but feel that it is highly presuttptuMis 
to say that this or that cannot be revealed, 
because it would be derogatoi^ to the glory of 
God — or because any man, however spiritaaUy* 
minded he may think himself, considers it Jow 
or carnal — or because he is a child of God^ 
and his mind rejects it^*or because he htm 
desires which it would not satisfy, and tte 
IHie. Such arguments, if they deserve the 
name, I have too often he^rd ; and I am afMM 
they come from no good quarter. The next 
error, naturally arising from this, is, that what 
such persons do think conducive to the glory 
of God — what they do think spiritual, &c^ 
they expect to be revealed; and they are not 
easily salttfted if they do not find them. These 
errors have tended greatly to obscure the 
Word of God ; and I feel persuaded that it 
would have been much better understood by 



ibis time, if all who have' ntd^il^aken t6 -6k- 
plain it, had been satisfied 'to make out aft much 
as they could, according to the plain sense of the 
words-^to acknowledge their ignorance where 
they did not un^^tand — and to ptt^ for 
further light and knowledge. 

But let us consider what it is that I 'have 
supposed concerning man : it is, that he would 
have remained an inhabitant of the world 
which God had just created — the vicegerent 
of God, in a world which He had just solemnly 
pronounced to be good. Will any man under- 
take to say, how great was the blessedness 
of that state ? Will any wise man call it low 
and carnal ? When I speak of man before the 
fall, I mean a happy being, holding free inter- 
course vrith his Maker, in a world where there 
was no curse, no sin, no suffering ; and I feel 
my own wretchedness, that while I write these 
words I know not what they mean. I cannot 
but feel, not only that my knowledge is 
limited, but that from the darkness of my 
understanding, and the depravity of my affec- 
tions, I can form no just idea of thft|iiatter. 

Some idea, however, imperfect as it must 
be, we may form of that state, from the pre- 
sent condition of things, and from the evils 
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which we know to hare multed fimn the &U} 
but these muit form the subject of another 
Esaay. In the mean time we muat remem- 
ber that these evils were brought about by 
the agency of Satan; and, on the common 
opinions reBpecting him, 1 wish to ofltr a few 
observations. 




ESSAY IV. 



SATAN. 



Bxtentof his power— his angels and ministers— incredulity on all subject 
characteristic of the present age— witchcraft— the devil and hell sources 
of popular amusement — is Satan a fallen Angel t 



AMONG the doctrines of Scripture there 
aeems to be none more clear, and, one might 
have supposed, more undeniable, than that 
tiiere is a being of great power and malignity, 
who is the enemy of man ; and who has under 
his command other beings of similar dis- 
position* 

He is called in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, Satan.* 

It seems unnecessary (as I am not writing a 
system of dirinity, or endeavouring to collect 
sH that m^^ be said on the subject,) to enter 



• |SV 1 CMn. sii. 1. ; Ps.cii.0; and flBTn Zech. ill 2 ; 
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into any proof that it was through Ids tjen^ 
tation that our first parents ate the forfaiddoi 
fruit; and that by that act man came intn^hb 
present state ;* but it is of importance to 
serve that man m his present state is 
sented in the Scriptures as being in ^ Ahe 
power of Satan/' Our Lord's deckratiotiito 
St. Paul; that it should be a part of bi» apos- 
tolic office ^to turn men from the power of 
Satan unto God^" clearly implies that ttKMMilo 
whom he was sent were under the pdwei? iof 
Satan.f 

How great this power may be-»^ wliat 
mode^ or by what means it is exercyed^ > it Is 
not my purpose to enquire; in the present dity 
it is needful to call the attention of men^ (dren 
of Christians,) to the £act^ that tbiM povteris 
declared to exist, and is described, in terais of 
terrific interest in the Scriptures* •' > ,- 

Satan is called ^ the God of this wmli^" 
(2 Cor. ir. 2.) '^ The Prince of this ^^iwwid," 
(John xiv. 80, xvi. 11.) " The PRiNCSiof Ac 
power of the air'' (Eph. ii. 2.) ; and without 
pretending very accurately to determine the 
full meaning of these expressions,* we may 

• See 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2. 
t See Acts xxvi. 18. 



BUrdy infer from them, that the power of 
Satan over this world, and its inhabitants, is 
iearfiiUy great. It appears, moreover, that it 
is not mitil that power is destroyed, that man 
will be free. We are told {] John iii, 8.) that 
the object of our Lord's manifedtation was, 
that he might destroy the iiorka of the Devil } 
and not only so — we arc told that he Huffered 
death, in order that he might destroy the Devil 
himself; (Heb. ii. 14.) aod when this shall 
have been completed, those kingdoms of the 
world which were once offered to him by Sat^i 
lihall become his own. " There was war in 
" heaven : Michael and his angels fought against 
" the dragon ; and the dragon fought and his 
" angels, and prevailed not ; neither was their 
" place found any more in heaven. And the 
" great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
" called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth 
" the WHOLE woitLD : he was cast out into the 
" earth, and his angels were cast out with him. 
" And I heard a loud voice, saying in heaven, 
" Now is come Balvation, and strength, and 
" the kingdom of our God, and the power of 
" his Christ: for the accuser of our brethren 
" is cast down, which accused them before our 
" God day and night." Rev. xli. 7 — 10. 
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From the mention of angels in this passage^ 
us well as from some other parts of Scripture^. 
we learn that Satan has many spirits under his 
control; of whose power^ number, and precise 
nature^ we have not perhaps the means of 
forming an accurate judgment. In this en* 
lightened age any allusion to witchcraft^ or. 
sorcery, or any of the miserable suparstitions 
of our deluded forefathers, may probably excite^^ 
a sneer ; still I shall venture to say something 
on the subject. 

The first act of fallen man was to fly from 
Ills Maker. '^ I heard thy voice in the garden, 
and I was afraid;" and it has been so ever 
since. As the march of intellect, and man's 
wisdom, has gone on, mankind have shewn an 
increasing anxiety to break the golden cbaia 
that unites heaven and earth, and this is pecu- 
liarly observable in the present day. The 
spirit of this age is peculiarly characterized by 
a propensity to incredulity, and this fornxs, 
perhaps, one of its most striking features. By 
incredulity, I do not mean merely all that is 
included under the names of infidelity, or 
scepticism^ as those words are popularly used. 
Tru^ it i»fc .♦**•♦ «^. late years, infidelity of the 
barQfu}^ oqied an unpr^c^fn^^ 




^b'te'Sn atitiaVitir, Mmah and 
divine, and has spread but too widely among 
all classes of society ; and what is worst of al}, 
and most characteristic of the times, it has 
received extraordinary assistance from those 
who have considered it liberal and enlightened, 
to give free course, if not direct encourage- 
ment, to what they professed to consider as 
false and mischievous. It is true, also, that 
neology, or rationalism, has in its various forms 
taken possession of most Protestant churches ; 
and has left the greater part with scarcely a 
form of godliness. But I do not particularly 
refer to these things ; I rather refer to a spirit 
of general incredulity, as opposed to simple 
and credulous belief on all subjects — a dispo- 
sition which, until it has passed a certain line, 
is absolutely necessary to a healthy state of 
mind^which, while It only enables a man to 
form his opinions by a sound and reasonable 
judgment, uncontrolled by the fancies of his 
mind, or the frailties of his body, and keeps 
him in sober independence, from being the 
dupe of others, or of himself, is most salutary 
— but which, when it passes that line, and be- 
comes the habitual and predominant feeling, 
is in Bome cases a worse evil than those which 
KventB. 
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I say in some cases; for there line dftliiers' in 
which (except so far as it m&y ^afiedt die 
general habit of the mind,) it is not ii^^Haorkibs; 
because it is immaterial, or of secondary 'im- 
portance, whether men beUeve or libt. ''In 
some cases it is even not without benefit ;^ as, 
for instance, in physical science, whienre it has 
very naturally been produced by a snbd^iilfibn 
of surprising discoveries; because tiit^ is'-a 
ready resort to experiment, the only IcigitiD^ttte 
test of truth in such enquiries. As it re^aMs 
matters of religious belief however the das^f^is 
different ; for " faith is the evideiitiityf iSbSiiigB 
not seen.'' We hold our creed on tn&^Hist&}^ 
jects, not as the result of experiiheilty iM'%he 
conclusion of reason ; but, because- tl cUstiSlct 
and peculiar line of argument has plidiyted'tiy^s, 
that the things which we believ^ aW ' pro- 
pounded to our faith by our Creator,' 'and Aat 
as such, they are to be implicitly IkSSersfed. 
Whatever then induces a habit of tritredulity, 
and a predisposition to unbelief, is'injtlLiidtis; 
and that such a habit exists to an unprecedented 
extent in the present day, requires iab J)roof. 

It is obvious that, as it regards religion, the 
points on which men are likely to be thtis led 
into error, are the higher and more mysterious 
parts of revelation, not only because they are 



the most purely matters of faith, (and unbelief 
on such points is so natural to man, that " he 
*' cannot by his own strength turn and prepare 
" himself to faith,") but also, because, from 
their nature, they are the very points most 
readily seized on by superstition. 

Jf, however, former ages were chargeable 
with credulitif on all subjects, and as it regards 
religion, with sttperstition, I venture to ask 
the reader whether it is not the spirit of the 
present age to run into a contrary extreme ? 
Whether he does not find among men, espe- 
cially among the educated classes, a morbid 
sensibility on this point ? Less fear of being 
thought sceptical than superstitious; or, at 
least, a greater apprehension lest they should 
believe too much, than too little ? In fact, if 
1 may so speak, (and perhaps the expression 
is not so incorrect as it may appear,) a super- 
stitious fear of superstition } 

No member of our church will venture to 
deny the doctrine of spiritual inSueuces, both 
good and evil ; but when I see how cautiously 
and timidly the subject is approached, notwith- 
standing its prominence in the Scripture — how 
much more pains are bestowed to keep men 
from superstition, than from scepticism on 
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these points — how inaoy>w)ipf D9§|f9tfi$SPWi 
g^eral professions^ evfde,.,pr ^p^^5>^hfH|t 
away^ when it comes tp persQiMd of^ffgifiltiifgSl 
and individual application; hosf-M^evl]^ y^tr 
discourse is turned from the doct}9i^)t%sf^||^ 
the abuse of it — ^when J see this^ IrCm^nf^l^gli 
fear that the self-complacent BmH^^^, ^%ififim3 
bestowed on the superstition. Qf i^^^.flitS^ffmilk 
only the mask of secret unbelief ji QT/^iKb Isfts^i 
indicates a state of nund.prepare4ito^)f^}))^9g£ 
truths rather than incur the c;)^i£^.P^M^AlKIHMi 
by maintaining it .^j. Us.x*\ y<i \o 

It is awful and pitiable tQ., see 4waldca^ 
deluded by a false xnspiratiQn,^{2^Qj^ V^cit^^tf? 
superstition muttering its spe|l^ .iag^im]^^^^« 
brood of its own crazy im^pa^^n x>)^g^ 
believe that in the present day,^^e iifNi^^d^Sft'jAi? 
fear from superstition^ than froiu^,,thi^.^pj[ig]^^> 
ened incredulity, which, if it. openly t^^l^^- 
nothing, finds scarcely anything to I;^el|g]i^«^-i,jf >• 

To come, however^ to the point ^^:iS^^tf^.*^ 
That there was in former times., su^l^^]^ ^^Mff'* 
as witchcraft, would not, one might ^uppo^ « 
be denied by any man who professes to,,. bc^jirf - 
the Scriptuyes,* They clearly prove^ "^P^jooij ^ 

* See Ex. xjui. ] 8, Deut. xvii. 10, 1 Sam. xr. 2S« 2'Chron; 

xxxiii. 6. . . . .-, 



its wtistencej but that it was not confined i 
the period of the Old Testament ; for, : 
Paphos, St. Paul found Elymaa the Jew, wW 
was a "sorcerer" and a " false prophet;" 
and, at Philippi, he met with a soothsayir^ 
damsel, of whom we are expressly informei 
that she owed her art to an unclean spirit h]^'^ 
whom she was possessed, t This latter casi^l 
ia so plain and conclusire, that it is quit^l 
astonishing to find men, who are not profease#'fl 
infidels, attempting to explain away the wordiJ'J 
of St. Paul {Gal. V. 20) when he reckopfc^' 
"witchcraft" among the works of the ficsb^ J 
Vet this has been done even by those who a 
g;enerally considered pious and orthodox eH- 
poaitors. Dr. Doddridge thus paraphrases tli# 
words of the ApoBtle— " From hence is alsrf' 
" witchcraft, whereby desperate wretches ar8 
" led to attempt an express association w 
" infernal spirits ;" and in a note he ad 
*' It is certain that, on account of the drugs 
" made use of in some supposed magical coin- " 
" positions, this word is often used to express ^ 
" those practices in which combinations M 
" invisible and malignant powers were believed 
" and intended, to which {whether they had or ' 
* Act! icHi. 6. t ActG xvi. 16, 
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^^ had not that real foundation which ha9tg<e<Hh 
^^ rally been believed) it 1$ well Jlpowi^ ija^ 
'^ Gentiles, even in the most learned pajUooa, 
^' were very much addicted/' Dr» Maafcnigi^ty 
an quoted in Mant and D'Oyley's 3iblc. /ffi 
the pai^sage, Bays, '^ Those pretended <MS9k4i^i 
^' incantation and charming, and aU ^^ j>7^ 
^' tended conmiunicatioas with inviAiMe, •911- 
^' lignant powers, whereby the heathea.p^gi^^ 
*^ promoted the reverence and worship Wi th^ 
^^ idol gods, and enriched themselvaa*^' -i-i*iS|o 
not doubt that the l^gathen priestil|oocl|^ ;a»d 
laity too, pretended to a commuaicatJQ9 ^|feh 
spirits which they really had not ; bo^^ is j|]|is 
all that the Apostle meant ? — is it al^t^t^iaf^is 
meant by witchcraft in the Scripture ?•, -. .. r 
I should like to say much on this point; 

I'll* 14*' 

but to do so in this place would lead me. from 
my subject. I have been led to notice >tlus 
spirit of incredulity (which as I have aaid/is 
general) in this place, because it has peculiafrly 
manifested itself in those matters, whi^h'a 
shallow philosophy hag taught even some ^^r- 
sons calling themselves Christiana., to^^caall 
"superstition," and most especially MetB 'it 
respects diabolical agency. In fact, the neat 
enemy of man has within these. fe;\iir,^j^jp 



become the great subject of his niirtli, and 
source of his amusement. This is known 16 j 
every one who has observed the print-ahopfe I 
and play-bills of the metropolis. In one df 
the latter 1 lately saw a piece advertised for 
representation, in which the bulk of the dra- 
niKtis peraonffi were the devil and his angt 
The object of the piece seemed to be to re- 
present Satan in various ludicrous situations ; 
and twa scenes were (as the bill announced in 
large letters) " the devil DacNK," and 
" THE DEVIL DAMNED."* Shortly bcfote 
this (that is, if 1 recollect right, at the time 
when the Panorama of Pandaemonium was 
exhibiting in Leicester Square, and people 
were running to see the horrors of hell, 

• In correcling liie proof-sh«t of this essay, I cannot help 
noticing what J saw in the newspRper, only ihe day before yes- 
terday, as It leCDii to show that the mme taste in papular 
BDHnemenc Itill exisB. The St. Jaaa'i CirBoicle for Oct. 4, 
I&3I, after mentioning lome peribntunce at the Olynipic The- 
atre, adds, " Thii nas folloned by a new piece, or rather [tbde- 
lation, appropriately entitled, ' Talk ot the De»U," It is from 
the French drama, ' Dotnintque, au le posiedg;' another tersion 
ot which wa£ produced at the Coburg a few nigbli since g in 
nolidng ihii tatter we gave a sketch of the plol^ ichicli it is 
therefore needles* to repear." Not having seen tliia ekclch, 
1 cannot lell what the plot may be,— I notice It on accoum of 
the lul^ect, and became it Deem) to bave produced uncommoa 
merritoent. 
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charmed into a raree-fihoxr by the imit^if 
powers of poetry, and painting,) s, piece was 
performing at one of the largest of the London 
theatres, in which the jest lay in persuading! a; 
man that he was dead, and in hell. To ahew 
the reader that the opinion which I have ex^ 
pressed is not peculiar to one whom* he may 
suppose to be a secluded enthusiast, ignorahlTbf 
the impious ribaldry of past ages, but, that tJic* 
facts on which it is grounded, are considered aa 
characteristic of the present day, by.those wl^^ 
are not inclined to treat the matter quite as sm^ 
ously as I should do, I will here makean extract; 
verbatim, and with its own capitals and itaK<%^ 
from the Weekly Dispatch of October 24, ISSO. 
I do not know that I ever saw anything of this, 
paper, except the fragment which has accid/eijt* 
ally fallen into my hands, and which :«outlt|as 
the following article, which, while it purports 
to be a review, is, I presume, an adverttseihtftht 
of a new publication : — 

"Old Booty; or, the Devil and tSe BiiriSitV-^ 

" Kidd, Old Bond-street, — The Devil is in the booksellers 
" at present — their shop windows are filled with Oevil's 
" Walks, DeviVs Visits, and Devil's Doings of all idorts. 
'* Verily, Old Nick is in high favour— his Satanic Majesty 
" must wonder what the Devil is come to this most Chris- 
" tian community. Montgomery, in prositig "■ 'ptieitfy 
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"painted him as a long-ninded Methodist paraon — O.Snith 

" hus wiilked llie boards of most of our melropuljtaili 

" iheatrts, Ihc living personification of the Davil in all, 

ioloura, and ilie exquisite pencil of Cmiksliank, has been 

■mployed in embodying the conceptions of a score of 

" puny rhymesters who have thought proper to perpetrate 

long list of inferiw! cheap poems relative to ilie ' say- 

" iags and doings' of that most interesting personage, who^. 

ctijilure lells us, ' goeth about like a loariog Uoitr 

" seeking uhora he may devour 1' There is an old proverb 

which lells us that ' Death and the Devil are not to be 

" IriHed with.' We suppose, however, thai this piece of 

" ancestral wisdom has lost its force in these March of fn- 

" tellect days. Modern sulhora do trifle with the Devil 

I uiiblu shingly. In good truth, vie must say there 

'* has been something too much of Ibis: surely Satan has 

" been sufficiently persecuted by the ' small poeia' of this 

— we beg of them to have pity upon him for iheir 

1 sakes — have they no fear of his future vengeance, 

" that they thus, day by day, peraJMin publisliing nonsense 

in his name? The little poem now under consideration, 

h from the pen of a dramatic miter, who, for reasons 

" besl known to himself, has lhoue:ht proper to aisunic the 

" appellation of VV. T. MoncrietT, Esq. — what his reql 

lame is, we do not happen to recollect. Tlie anecdote 

DD «hich the poem is founded is well knovrii to the lovers 

)f the marvellous, and was hardly worth rapealjnE:, The 

" rhymes in which it is here conveyed are worthy of the 

" subject, and the engiavings, from designs by CruikEhaftk, 

in BtricI keeping willi the Itorr'Me laska of.lbe present 

" day. Wjih this praise, such as ii is, Old Booiy.and tiis 

" devilry may real content^" , ,, |^,, ^, . 
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On this point I will only ftt present add nif 
conviction, that the great and crowning detk^e 
of Satan will be (may I not almost Biiy had 
been ?) to persuade mankind of bis non-esdyt^ 
ence. 

There is another opinion respecting tha gi ' oai 
enemy of man which seems to require ^inM 
notice. He is commonly represented ike ii -ftdteh 
angel. Thus Milton says,— • ' ^ 

** The infernal serpent ; he it wm whose guile 

** Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived • 

'* The mother of mankind, what time his pxide 

** Had cast him out of heaven, with all hia host 

" Of rebel angels, by whose aid aspiring ■ » -• 

** To set himself in glory above fais peets, '^ 

'* He trusted to have equalled the Moat Higli 

** If he opposed ; and with ambitious aim 

' Against the throne and monarchy of Qod, 

** Raised impious war in heaven, aad battlo fr^pond /fUn 

" With vain attempt. Him the Almighty powM 

" Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 

" With hideous ruin and combustion; dovHi -' ■ ^ 

** To bottomless perdition, thore to dwell •:;-., 

'' In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

** Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms." 

Par. Loit, book i L M^i: 

Is this mere poetry ? If so, whatever beauties 
critics may discover in the boldness of the 
Action, or in the language in whicli it is 
delivered, I must take leave to say, that it 
comes very near to blasphemy and uoziaense. 
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Or did Milton suppose that he was writing 
truth } aad if so, on what ground ? I know of J 
no authentic source of information but the [ 
Blbk, and in it I can liud nothing of Satan's I 
ever liaving aspired to equal the Most High, Of 
having raised war in heaven, or being cast 
headlong down from heaven, except in the 
Apocalypse ; and the description which is there 
given, I apprehend, nobody ever did or could 
apply to the original apostacy of Satan ; if, 
indeed, any such apoBtacy ever took place. I 
say, if any such apostacy ever took place, 
because though I am very willing to believe 
that Satan may have been originally an angel 
or archangel, or any other being whom com- 
mentators, or poets, or other writers of fiction, 
may suppose, yet I find no ground whatever in 
the Scripture for believing anything of the 
sort. I apprehend that the idea of Satan's 
being a fallen angel originated in a misappre- 
hension of Isaiah xiv. 12, which was applied to 
him. He still indeed retains the name of 
Lucifer J but the interpretation has long been 
justly rejected. 

It may be said that Satan is a created being 
— undoubtedly, I am no Manich^eaii — and that 
we cannot conceive that God would create 
anything that was not originally good — the 
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reader may, perhaps, kn(nr>«iare dbtwit Mtf^^ 
than I do ; the questioB it toodeqp4MrttA4^oiuli. 

But, in fact, has not an enDl) «riMk:7|!mi^ 
confounding Satan and his angidirwiULtc0Mih^i> 
angels who are mentioned in- the* Scrt{Aiir# W^ 
hanng incurred the wrath of ^God^' (mttiatAims^i 
by any Buch insane blasphemy ^B^'^ T^^tj^iti^f) 
him to anns/' but) by ^< not heepiBg UMLriOm^ 
estate, but leaving their own habitotwaa^'^Viu^ 

It seems strange that thi» confusimi'ghdbil^i'- 
ever have taken place^ when the'fnaittsinP^M^'^ 
dicated of the two peitieB acr^-eo^ ^^ahAtij^^'^ 
contradictory. The '^angels who tSMsM^' it^ 
^^ delivered into ehauitf of darknew %'^ iMMl4 ^ 
there is meaning in language; we nia^gli^Mf^^ 
understand a state of strict bMiage/^^M^i^ 
restraint. On the other band, W6'[iiM^'tell^<^ 
that Satan ^ walketh about as a toarilig<^ Kdnf'^' 
seeking whom he may devonr/^f Heig ph^^^^ 
mitted to ^^ go to and fro upon the eftifbj^^^ 
He is about, and among, men, s6-nr to'taAi^'' 
possession of them; so that eefven de^ilsjvoiiijd 
even a legion of his emissaries, may* b^ Kiif:i' 
inhabitants of one individual. As the ^^ «ie-^ '' 
cuser of the brethren," whose office It is to 
accuse them before God, day and night,§ he 

• 2Peterii. 4. fl Peter 7.8. J Job i. 7. § Rev. ziL la 



nui9tr needs poesees a fitedom amountiRgi ^ 
almost :lo 'tftbifuityv' In skoit^ as if topredudei ' 
aU«i|uitake^«tnd< to certify as that he is no/ otie 
of 4be09 beings afaready delivered into chains t»F 
await the judgment^ it ia>declared that he shall' 
hc^peafeer be chained ; and it is thereby implied < 
(\«^tQvtr may be thet precise meaning of the' 
terJH^ that he is not already in chains. 

Surely Satan and his angds are not chained ;: 
and I cannot conceiviB how they came te be 
con£p^inded with those angels of whom (ac<^ 
cosdiAg to most expositors) idmost the only 
thing clearJy ceirealed is, that they are in 
^ ffaiow of daffknlel|i8•*^ Sai if these, who: lute 
th^f chained^, ace noi iheiangels o£ Satai^;whoL 
ar% they ? . Thb qneMion will fann the^ subjeol . ' 
of iSi .subsequent essay ; in this I bane only bcea^) -■ 
led to sp^akof them^ because they are comfto- 
monly confounded .with him^by whoao' tra^j- 
tatioui^aa felL In the meantime, let uaretorn^r^ 
to th(9>cQn&4deratioa<Qf.s)ani whose iitttwasi ii^ 
believe, an jey^xtf^mat' to^that of: the ^iifidaf h{ 
and if U< cannot ^ipropeily said to^^ha^ been/^^ 
the i^uae of: it^it may>yeil appeav fhat-thafiMmiii^ 
eventa-w^re not altogether nsodMiectaft, lo loaxia 
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Those which affect Man— The inferior orders of the aninial creation-^ 

The material workL fi'/: 
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IN considering the consequences of the^iall, 
it may, perhapsi be conyenient to divide Xhm 
into three classes. - ■ il 

I. Those which immediately adSfect .mfm 
himself. 

Under this head we may mention-*— * . i . 

i. His subjection to Satan, whose servantlie 
voluntarily became, when, by obediance to^Jiim, 
he renounced his all^iance to €rod, . . ^. 

Of the extent of this power I have already 
spoken in the preceding essay; and I would 
press the consideration of this point the more, 
because it forms a part of the wisdom of the 
present day, to fritter away this doctrine almost 
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to nothing. If it be true, as the Word of God 
expressly asserts, that in the last days " men 
" shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
" seducing spirits and doctrines of devils," there 
is, perhaps, no craft or subtlety by which Satan 
could so well promote his object, as by suggeat- 
ing the disbelief of his own existence. If it he 
tnie that " iniquity shall abound," and men 
shall depart from the faith ; and if we already 
see something like this, in the awful infidelity, 
which, under the names of neology, and ra- 
tionalism, has over-run the greater part of 
Christendom, and has made some (1 do not 
Venture to aay how much) progress in our own 
ceuntry, it will not, I hope, appear useless or 
unseasonable, if, in addition to what I have 
already said, respecting the great enemy of 
man, 1 here add a few words on the subject 
of that power, which be acquired over man at 
the fall. 

It is almost needless to say, that the 
influence of Satan can only be exercised as it 
is permitted by God; and that be could have 
nrt power at all except it were given him from 
above. Thus in the case of Job we read, 
" The Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou con- 
" sidered my servant Jobj" or, (as we read 
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in the margin of onr Bibles,) '' Hast thoii 'MJf 
" thy heart on my servant Job, that** (margifV 
because) '^ there is none like him in lall 
'^ the earth, a perfect and an upright msmp 
^' one that feareth God, and escheweth «^iki 
^^ Then Satan answered the Lord, • and ' siaif 
^^ Doth Job serre God for nought ) ha«t tUba 
'^ not made an hedge about him, and 'aboutihU 
^' house, and about all that he hath ^ou ei^erjri 
^' side ? Thou hast blessed the wotka-of fab- 
^^ hands, and his substance is increased. iUvjOttJ 
^'land; but put forth thine hand no^ri^fupdJ 
^^ touch all that he hath^ andrhe- wiU-iculw 
<< thee to thy face. And the Lord said Himfai 
'^ Satan, Behold all that he hath tis ^ih Ay) 
'^ power, only upon himself put not £optb tluaff' 
^^ hand." In this case a penmsBioii-wasi'gitftn/ 
to destroy the property of Job, -and 'it • mw^- 
afterwards extended to his person* * ^ThiglljdM 
afterwards said unto Satan, ^^ Behold" lie lifiifi'' 
'^ thine hand, but save his life/* » ^i't.„i/y 
Again, when Satan desired to sift tlte dift>'.' 
ciples of our Lord as wheat, it was gpmntedto' 
him ; and although our Lord made it the 
subject of prayer to his heavenly Father, yet 
he did not pray that the tempter might be 
prevented from executing his design 5 but only 
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that the faith of one partUiular disciple miglit 
not fail. 

' Tliebc coneiderations would prove, were it 
iiecessaiy, that the power exercised by Satan 
ia limited, itnd under coutrol ; and it is, I ap- 
prehend, in its nature twofold : — 

1. ■Spiriltial — consisting of a power to ia- 
flnence the wills of men, and to act upon their 
minds. Thus, not to multiply Instances, we 
are told that he moved David to number the 
people;* and that he moved Ananias and 
Sapphira to lie to the Holy Ghoat.f He is 
said also to have the power of blinding the 
minds of those who believe not; J iuid our 
Lord has told us, that he catches away the 
ipord from the hearts of those who hear 
without underBtanding.§ Thus man is under 
spiritual subjection to Satan. 

I >B. Pbpsical, We may observe that Satan ia 
called " him that hath the power of death."(|-, 
Whether he had the power of inflicting disease'- 
generally, or whether only, as in the case of 
Job^ by special permission, I do not see to ti 
revealed. Certainly there ilt do iotimatioo ofif I 
■ I Chnm. ixi. I. Sec bIoo 3 Sim. xxiv, I . ' 'L' "*- 
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any peculiarity in the ca^e of tiiiat dttUgSkteCiOf 
Abraham whom our Lord healed^ aud irtiMm 
he declared to have been boiuid by Sftoi 
eighteen years.* .- - > ; ji ■ i 

Another mode of using his power over. woJin, 
Satan certainly had, and &r be it frowt meito 
affirm that he has lost it. I iiieaawliat;b» 
been called possession* I place this mode of 
influence among those which are phygioa^«jMt 
because I can at all agree with tiioaei wbo 
maintain that the daunoniaca mentioiied-uiiAtlK 
New Testament were merely diseased peraon^; 
but, because possession was always fioeom- 
panied by physical phenomena, and acanetlmes 
(as far as appears) was not manifeated in?al^ 
other way. Could we resolve every otherH^ 
of possession into bodily diaeaae> ii(aqlcdr>1ibe 
attempt is altogether absurd,) the caae;. of ,tiie 
pythoness at Philippi would still .<TQmfU9:.a 
clear instance of true dsmoniacal poBseasi^n. 

Under this head we may add, that iSataa<i8 
called the prince of the power of the mr, and 
the prince of darkness* The former of these 
titles I only mention, because some ha^ve 
thought (whether rightly or not I cannot say) 

* Luke xiii. 16. 
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that it inliniatea a power over the elements. 
Of the latter title I hope to Gpeak presently. 

ii. To these evils, arising to man imme- 
diately from the spiritual and physical inflnence 
of Satan, we must add, all that man suffers 
from his ouin si?is or the sins of others. A 
heavy catalogue ! it iucludea not only the de- 
struction of him, who dies by murder or sui- 
cide — the anguish of him, who is the victim 
of oppression and cruelty — the ruin of him, 
who sinks in debauch and proHigacy — hut all 
the misery that springs from mis-directed or 
intemperate affections. 

To this we must add, (to whatever imme- 
diate cause we may trace them,) all the suffer- 
mgB of man which arise from want of food 
and from inclement seasons, together with all 
the evils which constitute or arise from^wlut 
we call accidents. ..n -n 

II. Among the effects of the fall we mlist 
place all the sufferings of the inferior orders of 
the animal creation. 

It can hardly be supposed that if man had 
not sinned, they nould have been liable to 
death; hut, at all events, we may say, that 
their sufferings from the sin of man are very 
great ; for to that source we must ascribe all 
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tluit they BufFer from his cruelty, and this is 
saying a great deal in a few words; beside 
this, I presume, we may add, all the sufiering 
which they endure from famine, disease, incle- 
mency of the weather — perhaps, also, what 
they suffer from their own evil dispositioiis, 
and from preying on each other. 

III. We may mention the consequeiKses of 
the fall as it regards the material world; 
though we cannot perhaps speak of thea with 
much precision. 

It is certain that, by reason of the sin of 
the earth became the subject- of a 
What it was before the fell, it seenas imposr«w 
sible, under our present circumstancei^ to mf^ 
and even on those points on which we CfB 
form any opinion, we can only speak in such 
vague and general terms, as very slightly afi^ 
the mind. 

We may however, I think, presume — 

1. That if it had not been thus cursed Jvr 
the sin of man, the earth would have prodneed 
all that was necessary for his support, withoi|i 
painful toil on his part; for the obligatimi 
to obtain his bread in the sweat of his brow, 
was a part of the curse. 

2. That it would not have produced any 
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thing noxious. To the thorn and the thistle 
which are specified, we may, perhaps, add all 
plants whose qualities are poisonous, or in any 
way injurious. 

3. That the atmosphere would have been 
altogether genial j and that man would not 
hai'c been subject to storms and tempests — to 
oppressive heat or inclement cold. 

4. I am inclined to add, but without mean- 
ing to assert it dogmatically, that there would 
have been no darkness. Day and night were 
indeed ordained from the beginning; but nighty 
even in common speech, does not imply dark- J 
nesa. It is as much night, when we are 
joying the radiance of the full moon, as it " 
itj when even the light of the stars is inter- 
cepted by clouds, and thick darkness covert 
the earth. I do not mean to insist upon that 
which is, as far as I know, incapable of proof; 
and I am not prepared to say how the moon 
and stars (if then constituted as they now are) 
could so rule the night, as to prevent some* 
part of the earth from being dark. Still, I 
doubt not, that they might do it in such » * 
manner as to afford at all times, and to all 
parts of the world, more light than we obtain 

in the clearest atmosphere from the stars 
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alone. In fact, the present phenomena of the 
universe do not enable us to form a certain 
judgment respecting things so entirely de- 
pendent on circumstances, which we have 
reason to suppose are materially altered. 

My ground, however, for believing that 
darkness is one of the consequences of the 
fall, and a part of the curse, is chiefly that 
darkness appears to me to be a gt^oit aoS 
positive evil. There are some, indeed^ :: itbi 
talk of the change from light U> darknessi-Mi 
a grateful vicissitude. This may tbe 'ptoetiedj 
and beside that, in a country wliBr^x>iir l^dnftf 
lead to our being awake during to mavpifaodii 
of darkness, we have naturally miutuy -^jUsaAfll 
associations with the long ev^ninga of^wiittsr; 
Others, who do not pretends to find plcMN 
in what all studiously avoid, suggest thit 
darkness is usefuly as defining the periods of 
rest and labour, and ask what mankind would 
do for sleep, if it were always broad daylight? 
This objection, however, comes rather absurdly 
from persons who spend half the day bf 
candle-light in winter, and sleep : through 
hours of sunshine in the nights of summe^-^ 
short, whose times of activity and repose do 
not in the least depend upon the prevalence of 
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light or darkness. The absurdity of such an 
argument would become still more obvions 
and glaring hj applying it to those latitudes 
which have longer days and nights than our 
owD ; but it is altogether unnecessary, be- 
cause, in the first place, I do not deny that 
it often pleases God to bring good out of 
evil, so that benehcial results do not prove 
the intrinsic goodness of their causes ; 
aiMl secondly, it seems probable, that if man 
had not fallen, he would not have required 
the refreshment of sleep. On this latter 
point, it is perhaps impossible to speak with 
certainty; but when I reflect on the dangers 
and evils that arise &om darkness, and on the 
facilities which it affords for crimes, empha- 
tically called " worka of darkness," I cannot 
but look upon it as a positive evil ; and every 
candle that has been consumed since the 
creation, has borne its testimony to the truth 
of this opinion. 

To this I may add, that darkness is in many 
parts of the Scripture spoken of as an evil; and 
it is especially declared, with respect to the 
New Jerusalem, that there shall be " no night 
there;" an expression which, whether we 
interpret it literally or Bguratively^ seems at 
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least to imply that the absence of darkness is a 
blessing. 

The points which I have mentioned^ may, I 
believe, be considered as including^ all that we 
should generally speak of, as the consequences 
of the fall of man. I have not particularly 
dwelt upon that, which is the most important 
of all, the corruption of man*s nature, and the 
work of his redemption, which may be con- 
sidered among the consequences of his &U, 
partly because some points connected with 
these subjects are considered in aubsequent 
essays, and principally because, as I have 
already said, I am not writing either a system 
of divinity, or a book of practical devotion; 
but only offering brief and superficial notices 
of some points, which are not so frequently 
discussed by others ; but which seem to me to 
be worthy of some, though perhaps inferior, 
consideration. 
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CommoD intcrpretattop of Gen. vi. 1—4 — ancient interpretation snp- 
' ported by, L The title " Sons of 6od"~IL The jadgmentof the Jewish 
. Cbarcb— III. The Ptther»— IV. Pagan Mythology— V. Testimony of 
Scripture. 



THE reader whose attention has never been 
drawn to the subject, would probably decide 
tit once, that nothing can be more fanciful 
than the ancient opinion, now almost entirely 
given up, that the " Sons of God,** mentioned 
Gen. vi. 4, were Angels. Many, perhaps, 
know of this opinion only from the writings of 
Mr. Thomas Moore (one of the writers who 
has thought, fit to fictionize the truths of reve- 
lation), and many are not aware that it ever 
existed at all. Such persons, should this 
essay fall into their hands, I beg to assure, 
that it is not the love of paradox, or of main- 
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taining an opinion not generally held^ but a 
thorough conviction that truth has been aban- 
doned^ and error substituted, whieh leads to 
my offering these remarks on the subject ; and 
I would request them first candidly to consider 
the current explanation of that passage^ and 
then to weigh what may be said in favour of 
the old opinion. 

One thing more I would premise — some 
reader may say (for I often hear such language, 
and never without pain and pity), '^ What 
does it matter to us which opinion is right? 
Of what use would it be to us to know wheo, 
and why, and how, the angels fell ? Is it not 
a curious speculative question, and will not 
one opinion do quite as well as another?'' 
Such persons I am not anxious to answer in 
detail ; being persuaded in my own nund that 
it is an important duty to get rid of error, as 
much as we can, on all subjects, and especi- 
ally of all error, which has fastened on the 
Word of God; and that he who attempts to 
explain any verse of the Bible, which has been 
misunderstood, or to illustrate any fact of 
revelation, which has been misconceived, is 
well and usefully employed. The objector 
would, perhaps, see the nature of his objection 
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in its real light, if he were to say distinctly, 
(as he does impliedly,) " What was the use of 
revealing this or that ? We could have done 
well enough without knowing it. In fact, we 
are so well without that knowledge, that when 
it is offered to us, we do not see it worth while 
to trouble ourselves about it." 

The passage in question is aa follows :— 
" And it came to pass, when men began to 
" multiply on the face of the earth, and 
" daughters were born tinto them, that the 
" Sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
" they were fair j and they took them wives 
'* of all which they chose. And the Lord said, 
" My Spirit shall not always strive with man, 
" for that he also is flesh ; yet his days shall be 
" an hundred and twenty years. There were 
" giants on the earth in those days; and also 
" after that, when the Sons of God came in 
" unto the daughters of men, and they bare 
" children to them, the same became mighty 
" men which were of old, men of renown." 
Gen. vi. 1-4. 

Now, with regard to what I have called the 
current explanation of this passage, I must 
say that it is not only in the highest degree 
fanciful, as being founded on mere imagina- 
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lions ; but also^ that the fictiony when dressed 
up in its most plausible form, is grossly in- 
sulting to common sense. I will give it, as it 
stands, in three of the most commonly used 
recent expositions ; only taking leave here and 
there to interpolate a question or remark be- 
tween brackets, believing that to be the most 
concise way of commenting, and the best mode 
of indicating that progress of assumption, by 
which error is rendered plausible. 
Mr. Scott says — 



^1- 



** The spiritual wonhippers of God are his children^; .^^bA 
*^ this honourable title is sometimes conferred on all wbo 
" profess the true religion, [where?] These seem ("how?] 
'^ to have kept themselves for a long thne distinct -fidoi- 
" such as were openly irreligious, or idolatrous; [if tfiei^ 
were openly irreligious and idolatrous persons ai iffift 
time;} the former uniting with Seth's descendants, the 
<< latter with Cain*s. But at lengthy when the hum^a rage 
*^ had greatly increased, and vast numbers of veiy Iwav^ 
'^ tiful women were observed among the irreligious or •ido' 
" latrous party ; [of which party, and the ** vast ttuijibcrtr'' 
of the beautiful women, we hear nothing in the Soripture9f;][i 
" the worshippers of God were induced by unworthy mb- 
*^ tives, unreservedly to contract marriages with them^ 
'^ which made way for a rapid increase of wickedness^ and 
" an almost universal apostacy. These women are called 
" * the daughters of men/ or rather of Adam ;♦ [^hich, of 

• Why " rather?" Is it anything more than a kind of pun, or 
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course, could not distinguish Ihem from the dau;^Iiters of 
Seth or of any body else] ; as ioheriting bis iaileu oalure, 
" and imitalmg his sin, [though we do nol hear of tlieir 
sinning at all in the mutter,] but not his rtpentance." 

The note in Mant and D'Oyly's Com- 
mentary is as follows : — 

" Chap. vi. verse 2.— The Sons of God. There are two ■ 
" famous inter[)retalions of these words, besidei that of 
" sorae of the ancienls, who took them to mean angels. 
" Some understand by ' the Sons of God,' the great men, 
" nobles, rulers, and judges, who being captivated with 
■' the beauty of ' the daughters of men,' that is, of the 
" meaner sort, [why so ?] took by force and violence [of 
which we lead not one word] as many as tbey pleased, 

chitilish quibble, on (he word Adam? DMsnotthe word" Adam" 
mean " man" in eiih of the first seven verses of this chapter f 
Some critics have attempted to draw such a distinction be- 
tween v'H. and Q^K, ai should give colour to lliis interpreta- 
tion ; aa if »*ll meant men of high degree, and mH men of 
low degree. But I apprehend this has no fouiidaliuo ; and the 
tnilh seems to be, that dl* is commonly used (o enpresa the 
'lonoH rare generally, or any individual ai bfhvgmg to it i 
VVH more atriatly a man, or matt periai. Hence it came to be 
used far a hiabiaif; and is even applied lo the male of beuBIs 
Gen. vii. 2. There are, however, exceptions; and one very 
curious one may be found Eccl. vii. 28 ; where mn .idioii is 
used in a sort of conlradislinction to uiomen .* and, at tlie same 
titne, in a way very opposite Lo that nhicb bas been cujfgested of 
its meaning the tow or inferior pan of mankind. As to the pre- 
■ent Base, surely " daughters of men," means nothing more or 
less than " women ;" just is " sons of men," elsewhere means 

g2 
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[though the text does not in the least intiaiiate that th^ 
took more than one each.] 

*^ But there are other ancient interpreters, and most of 
"the later, who by 'the sons of God' understand the 
" posterity of Seth, who were worshippers of the true God, 
" Gen. iv. 26,* and who now ' saw' or conversed with *the 
** daughters of men/ that is, the daughters of the ungodly 
" race of Cain Bp. Patrick, Bp. Kidder.'' 

" of aU which they chote,^ Whomsoeyer they 

" liked, without regard to anything else but their beauty. 
" It is supposed [supposed ? what a foundation for such 
" a long story of wonders,] that the Cainites spent their 
'' time in feasting, music, dancing, and sports : this allured 
" the children of Seth to come down from the moun- 
" tainous country, which, under a solemn injunction from 
" their godly forefathers, they inhabited, [which moun- 
tainous country is supposed to have existed, in order that 
they may be supposed to have inhabited it, under a sup- 
posed injunction from their forefathers, who are supposed 
to have been godly,] and marry with the deecendants of 
** Cain. The consequence was all manner of impurity, 
" impiety, idolatry, rapine, and violence. For * evil com- 
" munications' naturally ^ corrupt good manners/ And 
" so the example of the wicked prevailed, and by degifei 
'^ consumed, with few exceptions, all remains of religioD 
" in the posterity of Seth. Moses takes notice of these 

• It is scarcely worth while to notice, that some have at- i 
tempted to draw in this text, to support the opinion which • 
I am opposing, by rendering it, (as it is in the margin of our * 
Bibles,) *' then began men to call themselves by the name of 
the Lord," a translation which it will by no means bear. 
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" thtDga, (hat he may give ihe reaaoa nhy the descendants 
■' of Seib, even those who sprung from that holy man 
" Enoch, except Noah and his family, were overwhelmed 
" with the deluge, as well as the family of Cain, [a thing 
altogether unnecessary, as he nowhere insinuates that the 
family of Seth were more holy than the family of Cain.] — 
" Siaekhwie." 

Dr. Adam Clark says, 

" Verse 1, when men began to nmltiplif,\ It was not al 
" (Ail lime that men began to multiply, but the inspired 
" penman speaks now of a fact which had taken place long 
'' before, [and it is lucky that he lias a coramentalor to 
explain his meaning.] As there is a distinction made here 
" between men and those called the $om of God, it is 
" generally supposed that the immediale posterity of Cain 
<■ and that of Seth are intended. The tirsl were mere 
" men, such as fallen nature may produce, degenerate sons 
" of a degenerate father, governed by tlie desire of the flesh, 
" the desire of the eye, and the pride of life. [Just, it 
should seem, like these eminentlyholy descendants ofSeth — 
and yet] The others were torn of God. not angels, as some 
" have dreimed ; but such as were, according to our Lord's 
" doctrine, torn again, born from above, John iil. 3, i, 6, 
" and made children of God by the influence of ihe Holy 
" Spirit, Gal. V, 6, The former wcte apostates from the 
" true religion; the latter were those among whom it was 
'■ preserved and cultivated. Dr. Wall supposes the first 
•' verses of this chapter should be paraphrased thus, 
" ' When men began to multiply upon the earth, the chief 
" men took wives of all the handsome poor women tlgey 
-' choM. There were tyrants in the earth in Ibose days; 
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** also, after the antediluyian days, powerful men had 
" unlawful connexions with the inferior women, and the 
^' children which sprang from this illicit commerce were 
'' the renowned heroes of antiquity, of whom the heathens 
" made their gods/ '^ 

There is no material difference between these 
expositors ; and they only state, what may be 
found in the works of many other writers. If 
the reader wishes for an older, and simpler, 
statement, of much the same interpretation, 
he may consult Augustine; if he prefers a po- 
etical version of the story, he may find it in 
Paradise Lost, book xi. 573. 

It will be observed, that, in the foregoing 
story, it is supposed^ 

1. That the descendants of Seth, and the 

descendants of Cain, formed two sepa- 
rate bodies. Is there any proof of this 
in the Scripture? Not a word about 
it; but we suppose it — and, 

2. That Seth's descendants were holy; so holy 

that they were emphatically dsftled the 
SONS OF God : and that this title was a 
suflBicient designation of them in writing 
their history. Is there any hint in the 
Scripture that Seth's descendants were 
peculiarly holy, or that this -title had 
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been given to them, or to any set of 
men ? — ^Not the least ; but we suppose 
it — and, 

3. That Cain's descendants were apostates, 

and idolaters. Is there any hint in 
Scripture, that they, or any other per- 
sons, had become apostates, and idol- 
aters ? None whatever; but we suppose 
it — and, 

4. That the female descendaats of Cain were 

eminently beautiful, and profligate? 
Are we told so in the Scripture ? No, 
it is not even said that Cain had any 
female descendants at all ; but we sup- 
pose it — and, 

5. That these holy men, notwithstanding 

their separation from the apostate, idol- 
atrous, Cainites, did as a body seek 
wives from among these abandoned 
miscreants. Why? Was it because 
they had not women of their own tribe? 
Tliis is not likely, because though, (as 
I have said,) it is not stated that Cain 
had any female descendants, it is speci- 
fied of each of Seth's descendants, that 
he begat daughters. How then came 
it to pass that these eminently holy 
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men, ** Buch as were according to our 
^^ Lord's doctrine bom again^ bom from 
^^ above, and made children of God by 
^^ the Holy Spirit,** should be so capti- 
vated with women who were notorious 
apostates and idolaters, and who ^^ spent 
*^ their time in feasting, music^ dancing, 
^^ and sports/' as to take them for wives ? 
Yet we will suppose it, and then, having 
supposed one thing mor^ which has 
scarcely been hinted at yet, but which 
requires pretty strong powers of suppo- 
sition, we shall have the story com- 
plete ; not to spoil it we must suppose, 
6. That this intermarriage of holy men with 
ungodly women, produced a race of 
giants. 
We have only to suppose all this, and we 
get a sound, rational, judicious, exposition of 
the text, highly agreeable to comtnon aense, 
and perfectly free from all that is faneifuii - 

I appeal to the reader, whether itere ,ev^ 
was a more absurd story made up, to meet the 
exigency of interpretation ? And yet Chris- 
tian commentators adopt such trash. In fact, 
there are some who will catch at any thing, 
and swallow any thing, however ridiculous, if 
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it will get rid of what they are pleased to con- 
sider as " the luarvellous" — especially any 
thing that might seem to countenance an idea 
of intercourse between the visible and invisible 
world. 

I entreat the reader (if it be for only ten 
minutes) to lay aside the legend; to turn to 
the naked text of Scripture; and to give his 
candid attention to what may be offered in 
favour of the ancient, and, in my opinion, the 
less fanciful exposition of the text. 

First, however, I will juat notice an objec- 
tion which may arise in the mind of some 
reader; and which, if valid, would render all 
farther argumentation useless. " How could 
angels take wives of the daughters of men — 
are they not spirits, and is it not impossible}" 
To this I must reply, that I know not how far 
the objector may be able to argue on such 
grouiids ; but that for myself, I know so little 
of the nature of angels, and of the limits of 
possibility, that I feel it safest to borrow the 
language of St. Augustine on this point, and 
say, " noti hie aliquid audeo temere dejinire." 
It does not appear to me more incredible, or 
more remote from my ideas of a spirit, than 
that angels should assume the human form, 
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and eat the calf of Abraham and the un- 
leavened bread of Lot. When the objector 
has explained these facts, he will perhaps be 
able to explain the other. This, however^ is 
not the point. All that I contend for is, that 
credible or incredible to man's wisdom — ^whe- 
ther congenial or foreign to his conceptions of 
things, in which a pretence to knowledge is 
mere folly— whether apparently possible or 
impossible, the fact is stated in the Bible, and 
that so plainly, that the wisest commentators 
have been reduced to childish absurdity in 
attempting to evade it. Let us then see what 
may be said in favour of this opinion. 

I. One would really suppose, from the oflF- 
hand way in which Mr. Scott says, ** the 
'^ spiritual worshippers of God are called his 
^^ children, and the honourable title is some- 
** times conferred on all who profess the true 
*^ religion," that the title in question (^35 
D'TlbM) was one frequently used in the Scrip- 
tures, and with considerable laxity. 

I believe, however, that this title is only 
found in exactly this form in three other 
places of the Old Testament, and I am not 
aware that in either of them it has ever been 
supposed to mean anything but angels. These 
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are, Job i, 6, ii. 1, aiid xxxviii. 7- There are 
two passages in the Psalms which are com- 
monly considered as similar, though they are 
translated differently. The first is Ps. xxix. 1, 
D'''5H ■'33 mrfb 13n « Give unto the Lord, O ye 
mighty," and Ps. Ixxxix. 6, (heb. 7), " Who 
" in the heaven can be compared unto the Lord, 
" who among the sons uf the mighty, (Q'^Vh '"33) 
" can be likened unto the Lord !" I will say 
nothing here of the difference between □''^M 
and D*nbM, because I feel no doubt that in 
each case angels are meant. Indeed, in the 
latter, the parallelism seems to put it beyond 
all doubt. 

I say then, that every where else in the Old 
Testament this title, " the sons of God," 
designates angels ; and I add, that it designates 
angcla only ; and we ought to have some very 
good reason, (if a good reason can ever be 
given,) for departing from the obvious meaning 
of words, 

I need hardly add, that I do not find thi8 
tifle ever given to men in the Old Testament. 
That which conies nearest to It, (but which 
forms no ground for the interpretation which 
these expositors would support,) is that God 
was pleased to call Israel collectively and 
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nationally His ** first-born son ;"* and that it 
is said, that they shall, at same future tinuif be 
called the ** sans of the living Oody* ^35 

Taking the phrase, however, as It la used in 
the New Testament, where it is applied to 
men^ I absolutely deny that it ^^ is sometimes 
conferred on all who profess the true religion," 
in any such way as shall prevent its being a 
distinguishing title of those who ahall here* 
after ^^ be equal to the angels, and be the sons 

of God."X 

II. The passage referred to appears to have 
been understood of angels by the Jewish 
church. 

It seems that in the time of St. Augustine 
the majority of manuscripts of the Ss^ 
TUAGiNT had 01 atyyeXoi rS Ge5 as the translation 
of D'^nbH "^an. He acknowledges that the 
Seventy translated the title ** Angels of Grod;" 
but adds, that it is not so in all copies of their 
version : for that some had only ** Sons of 
God.''§ This is confirmed by the fact, that 

♦ Ex. iv. 22. t Hosea i. 10, (heb. ii. 1.) 

t iffdyyeXot yap ehi xat viol ei(n t5 Beov, Luke xx. ^. 
§ " Septuaginta qnidem interpretes et angelos Dei dixe- 
" runt istos et filios Dei ; quod quidem non omnet codices 
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wc find this reading in that most important 
manuscript, the Codex Alexundrinus. 

Whether it was (as Mangey suggests) &om 
following this reading, or from his own idea, 
of what was meant by the title " Sons of 
God," it is clear that Philo Junius under- 
stood the passage as relating to angels.* In 
either case his testimony is worthy of notice. 
In the former it adds greatly to the probahility 
that ar^ycXoi is the true reading of the Septua- 
gint ; iu the latter it shews U6 what a learned 
Jew of that early age understood by " Sons of 
God." 

In like manner Jossphus understands angels 
to be meant ;t and, if Bishop Laurence is 
right in supposing the Book of Enoch to 
have been written hy a Jew, before the Chris- 
Uan «ra,I it should be noticed in this place, as 

" hibent ; nam quidam Dili ' filios Dei' non babenl." Auguat., 
lie CiT. Dei, XV. uiii. Selden uys, " Qualem leclionem 
" eUi lattt inter pltrra qui non agnoscereDl. manifeitum lanien 
" esl anciquiMrnBin fuisae, eo guod etian reperiatur in codice 
" HelleaiaUnim ferUDaig tatamte anliquitaCia, quod cimeUon 
" cal Servniaaimi Regia uoaCri >d D. Jacobi Bibliotbecie, ei 
" orietite aale annos aliquot allatum." Dc Jure, NaL el Gent., 
Lib. v.. c. 8, Vol. I., p. 534. 

* De Giganl. p. 26S. t Anliq., Lib. i., cap. ILL 

1 Prelim. Dia., pp. ix. xxui. 
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supporting the aam^MAkr'if^'^^lt^Vlbm 
win remember, that mp 'M^ litf 'Kbfi£/i«i^ « 
these wrttersv iA i6 i1^^'iJhit"Hh4if[^iyi»'^ 
held by the earfy Jeti>tih''iSliMkt*''-mhiie» 
on this g^nnd I %ht''«»>hNMfi!ibii'«li^ TiStA- 

HBNT OP THl^ fWJtLVB f^MAHidoSi ^It^ 

muntains the same' 'd'b<^Mii^,^''dfl^ li&t 4Al 
certain. Ghrabe^ (k 'defetfcn^ ^^eM^4Bia 
Thdwiki,)* places that ik^Mlf HH'^if fiflft«Mi> 

tury, biit expresses Mil 11 WMB^ ^^ffii^'<f%Afc 
Witteh by t^^'e* b«i!A^ tbt't^filbeM^fUil 
^ierW^rdsinteit>blattklbfi<t3ili%tttt^<n' jl 

ni. The same tnte!yretaU<to'^^ '^b l«e<i , 
OT rathw, pin!iaps,I'ii1/(^a^y^^th&l>^«0rofliy^ 

ihterpretafibh ' seelnib Hb ^ave^fiSJe^ "BBMfiinff 



maiiy'of the'&ilheni ' bf 'tWtJMillSiai C^Nk. 



Mraag6raa»''Tri»n(Bfa^; I'etViffifai/nOteiiMife 
'Aiexwdrinus, CVprian,' M^dffl4i>, £ifctBfa|li|, 
j^usejl>ius;' Ambrose/ tmdStip^^ V iAi im^f 
i reSet to these 'irriteirs, 't^ttty^gflwL ike 
tiuth otr dui'dbctrine, hiit itiTmOfii^i&tslUto 

^e chkTgis of B^tiA6'^{imi t:'''sm ttof^^itiM 

'also, 'l)ecatisie I tMiik'tW »ui^"'M|t«efaftdee 
may suggest a doubt in the'imfiSls'.^f jgome 

• See Spicileg. I. 182, 
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readers, whether the opinion is actually absurd 
in itself, when he finds that it has been main- 
tained by so many (and of some I may say by 
sucA) writers of the early Christian Church. 

IV. Our translation saya, " there were 
giants in the earth," I have already said that 
this is a very remarkable, and unexpected, 
consequence of the intermarriage of good 
men and wicked women. Yet it la impossible 
to say that it might not have followed ; and, if 
it be clearly stated, we must take it as we find 
it. The fact, however, is, that there is nothing 
about giants (in the common acceptation of 
the word) in the Hebrew text. We read 
y-iW2 vn D''5B:n, " the Xephillim were in the 
earth." This word is not one of those gene- ' 
rally used to signify what we understand by 
the word giant, in the Scriptures, though 
giants are often enough spoken of, and de- 
signated by various words. In fact, whoever, 
or whatever, the Nephillim might be, who 
were " in the earth" at the period in question, 
it does not appear that they were in the earth 
at any other time. The name occurs but once 
more in the whole Scripture ; and that is, 
where the spies brought up a false report of 
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the land, and said that they had seen the 
Nephillim.* 

The word Nephillim is so obviously derived 
from bfi3 ** to fell,'' that it requires some 
twisting to make it signify anything like a 
giant ;t still, after the specimens of radical 
interpretation which I have given^ the reada 
will not doubt that lexicographers ha?e 
managed the matter very easily. We are 
told that giants are i^t to fall upon other 
people; or that, by fHght^ifaig ttem, lAfgr 
cause them to fall, &c.{ Perhaps^ howevo^ 

• Num. xiiL W. ,^^j^j 

i " In hebrseo ita lubet; Coifsntw eniU.iii.teiTa.in did^ 
istis, id est mj^Um D^SftS." Hieron. Qu. in Gen. Tom. la 
71. E. ■ ■ * ■ "r" 

X " Gigante«, Gen. tI 4, Numer. »fii. 14*, iAc -difetif tfmk 
" DejectoreSf quod immani tm proceritate lioinineB ^aiere £Me- 
** runt, ut scribit Aben Esra ; vel quasi d^ectores, quod per in- 
** pietatem a Deo deficerent ; vel quasi irruptores quod violenter 
" in homines irruerent, eosque opprimerent." Buxtor£ " Sic 
" appellati, quod illorum timore homines eadant, inquit R. Dav. 
(And, after referring to the text, he adds) ** ubi hoc ma^ 
'* scribit R. Abrah. oh^l dicti sunt quod cctd<u cor videntii 
'' illos quia admiratur de aldtudine staturae." Pfigninus. 
" Alii nominis rationem afierunt quod ceteri humiliores velut 
** coram illis cecidisse videantur. Alii quasi oppressores et 
" t)rrannos, ab irruendo." Mercerus. " Such aa fcUl upon 
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some reader who is not eatisfied with such an 
explanation, and who eees no connexion be- 
tween the namSj and what we understand by 
a giant, may ask, " How then came our trans- 
latoTE to give that word as the translation of 
Nephillim ?" I answer, because the Sep- 
tusgint and Vulgate had done the same, and 
bad rendered the word " fiy^tin, gigaiites." 
The question then is, " How came the Sep- 
tuagtut translators to use this word ? " and, in 
reply, I must beg the reader to couBider what 
the word y'yai originally meant, or in other 
words, what a Greek, or a beUenizing Jew, 
would understand by the word *' giant;" or 
rather by " the giants," C^Mn, which the j 
Septuagiot translate by " S" yV"''" ? Every ' 
school-book of heathen mythology will tell 
him. Let him, for instance, turn to Lem- 
priere'a Classical Dictionary, and he will find, 
" Giants, the sons of Cielcb and Terra, who, 
" according to Hcsiod, sprang from the blood 
" of the wound which Ccelus received from hia 
"ton Satum; while Hyginns calls them the 



". otben 1 asuulleri, violrnt. So Aqatla reodere it id Gen. b^, 

" «Ti*i>1n1ic and Syramacbus by Siiuv." Parkhunt, 
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^' 80I1& of Tartarus and Terra/' The giants, 
it is notorious^ 'were a mixed race^ of an origin 
partly celestial^ and partly terrestrial ; and it 
will be obvious that, supposing the seventy 
interpreters to have understood angels, by 
D^nbw '•as, (vrhich I have endeavoured to shew 
that they did,) they could not have better 
expressed in Greek, that vrhich they must 
have supposed the Hebrevr vrord Nephillim to 
mean. 

This gives us a key to the heathen mytho- 
logy, which is not perhaps elsewhere to be 
found. We may say that the heathen mytho- 
logy is false and fabulous ; and it is true that 
it contains falsehood and fable toough; but 
that it should have arisen from pure invention, 
would be incredible, even if the idea were not 
altogether repudiated, by innumerable allusions 
to the facts recorded in the Scripture. Mr. 
Faber has well said — ^^ We have no reason to 
'^ think that the idolatry of the Gentile world 
" was of a merely arbitrary contrivance ; on the 
contrary, it seems to have been built, almost 
universally, upon a traditional remembrance of 
" real events. These events I apprehend to be, 
" the destruction of the first race of mankind 
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^^ by the waters of the deluge^ and the introduc- 

** tion of the Sabian superstition by Nimrod/'* 

I do not wish to enter at large upon this 

part of the subject ;t and feel that it is sufl&- 

* Dissert, on the Cabiri, p. 9. 

f I cannot, howeveY, help giving an extract from what 
Brucker has said of the Orphic Theogony : — ** Ut vero genera- 
tionem rerum porro explicet theogonia Orphica, addit : Terras 
quae jam Dea prodierit, mistum Ccelum, et genuisse ex ea 
foeminas Clothon, Lachesin, Atropon, mares vero centimanos, 
Cottum, Gygen, Briareonta, et Cyclopes Brontem, Steropem, 
Argum, quos etiam vinctos in Tartarum precipitaverit, quum 
86 regno pellendum a filiis iiiteHexisset. Intelligi per hos coeli 
terrseque liberos partes mundi, elementa, reliquaque, quse hunc 
mundum constituunt, dubio caret, ordine casmogonUe ita rtqui- 
rente; unde audundi Platonici non sunt, qui nescio quos 
damonas ex iis fingunt, ex mundo intelligibiii productos, &c." — 
Vol. i. p. 397. The reader will judge how far the author, or 
the Platonists, were right ; in fact, he goes on to say — " Quid 
▼ero tota ilia Deorum progenies significaverit, admodum difficul- 
ter, et non nisi levibus ex conjecturis did potest" 8fc, Plato con- 
fessed that it was beyond his power to give an account of the 
origin of daemons, except such as had been received by tra- 
dition from the ancients, who professed to be descendants of 
the gods, and whom, speaking as it were of their own family 
afiairs, he considered worthy of credit The reader may find 
this passage of Plato in that part of Athenagoras's Legation, 
where he is speaking of the origin of Idolatry, and shewing 
that ** the tbiogs which the Gentiles aacrifice they sacrifice to 
deviUiy" or (ai the Apoetle says) to " dsemons." He may also 
find much that is to the porpote (and much that is not) in 
Ptotinnt^ XmAbm vnder die word t«|l7«f^. 
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cient to observe^ in general terms^ that all that 
is said in the heathen mythology i>f the gods 
coming down on earth in human form^ and of 
their intercourse with women, is but the very 
same story recorded by tradition. The whole 
history of the giants^ the mixed progeny of 
earth and heaven, as it is given by heathen 
mjrthologists — ^their eminent wickedness — itheir 
open rebellion against the majesty of heaven — 
their being driven to Tartarus, and kept in 
perpetual bondage of darkness and fire; all 
this is the very counterpart of the history of 
those who, having left their own estate, have 
been cast down to hell (or more literally. Tar- 
tarus), and delivered to chains and darkness. 

eeipoug ^o^a rafnapwffa^. 2 Pet. ii. 4. This One 

word, TOfnocpaxragi thus used by the Apostle, 
seems to me to say much for the opinion 
which I am endeavouring to maintain. 

5. It appears to me, that what has been already 
stated is sufficient to raise a strong presump- 
tion in favour of the interpretation for which I 
contend; but another argument, which is to 
my own mind stronger than any which I have 
hitherto adduced, remains to be stated. 

The sin of the angels, whatever it might be, is 
not, as far as I can find, very frequently alluded 
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to, or vefy distinctly Btated, in the Scriptures, 
unleRH it be in the passage of Geneeis now 
UDder consideration. There is, however, a 
direct reference to it in two other pasaages of 
Scripture, which seem to me to be decisive in' 
favour of my opinion. 

The first of these is 2 Pet. ii., where, after 
Hpenking of the false teachers, who should 
bring in damnable heresies, and thus draw 
upon themselves swift destruction; and declar- 
ing that their judgment lingered not, and their 
damnation slumbered not; the Apostle addat 
*• For if God spared not the angels that sinned,, 
*• but cast them down to hell, and delivered 
" them into chains of darkness, to be re- 
" served unto judgment, and spared not the 
" old world, but saved Noah the eighth person,. 
" a preacher of righteousness, bringing in the 
" flood upon the world of the ungodly; and 
" turning the cities of Sodom and Gotnorrh& 
" into ashes, condemned them with an over- 
" throw, making them an ensample unto those 
" that after should live ungodly ; and delivered 
*' just Lot, vexed with the filthy conversation 
" of the wicked {for that rigliteous man dwell- ' 
" ing among them, in seeing and hearing, 
*' vexed hie righteous Boul irom day to dajr 
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'^ with their unlawful deeds) ; the JLiord knowedt 
^^ how to deliver the godly out of temptations^ 
'^ aiui to reserve the unjust unto the day of 
^'judgment to be punished; but chiefly them 
^' that wallc after the flesh in the lust of uih 
^' cleanness^ and despise government." 

I think it will appear to every attentive 
reader of the foregoing passage, that the object 
of the Apostle was to warn those to whom be 
wrote of false teachers, who should arise in the 
Church, and cause the apostacy of many ; and 
also to set before them the certainty of the 
judgment which awaited such apostatea^' at the 
same time that he comforted them with an 
assurance of the safety and preservation of 
those who should continue stedfast in the 
faith. With this view, he reminds them, thi^ 
on other occasions, when His wrath had been 
revealed against sinners to their destruction^ 
God had manifested his power and fidelity in 
the preservation of his servants. Thus, when he 
cast down the angels, and overwhelmed the worid 
of the ungodly in a flood, he saved Noah and his ' 
family ; when he destroyed Sodom and Go- 
morrlia, he preserved Lot. The argument is 
plain ; but imless there was some connexion 
between the fallen angels, and the flood, why 
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are they mentioned? If, indeed, the Apostle 
had said,—" For if God spared not those 
angels who sinned, [but preserved those who 
had not sinned, in the judgments which fell 
upon the guilty,] — if he spared not the old 
world, but saved Noah — if he spared not 
Sodom, but preserved Lot, — it is manifest, that 
fae knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation, and to reserve the unjust unto the 
day of judgment to be punished;" — if the 
Apostle had said this, the argument would 
have been plain, and the consequence would 
have followed rightly; but the case of the 
angels, as it is commonly understood, is so 
far from illustrating the doctrine which the 
Apostle is maintaining, that it is, in reality, 
one of unmixed severity. The fact, that God 
did not spare the angels, is no proof that 
he knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation, as well as to reserve the unjust for 
punishment, however true that doctrine may 
be in itself; and, as the passage now stands, 
there is evidently something wanted to com- 
plete its meaning, unless we connect it with 
the following verse : — " For if God spared not 
^^ the angels that sinned, but cast them down 
^^ to hell,''— What then ? The Apostle draws 
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no inference. Will it be said, that he meant 
us to draw the inference, that, if God spared 
not the angels, he would not spare these 
apostates? Why, he had just declared in 
plain terms, that their damnation slumbered not; 
and, besides, this evidently was not the scope 
of the Apostle's reasoning, which runs through 
that long (but single) sentence which I have 

quoted, — " For if the Lord knoweth,'' &c. 

(v. 4 — ^9.) As I have already said, if we take 
the passage in the common view, and divide 
the 4th and 5th verses, there seems to be no 
inference drawn from the case of the angels ; and 
no reason why they were referred to. Taking 
it on the supposition, that those angels were 
the instruments of bringing on that flood of 
vengeance, in which Noah and his family 
were wonderfully preserved, the sense is 
obvious, and the case is precisely suited to 
the Apostle's argument. The reader will also 
observe, the nature of the sin to which the 
heresies here denounced should lead, and 
which is specified in the 10th, 14th, and 18th 
verses. 

Farther light, however, may, I apprehend, 
be thrown upon this passage, by comparing it 
with another part of Scripture. ITie paral- 
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lelism which exists between the second epistle 
of St. Peter, and the epistle of St. Jude, has 
been commonly noticed, and is sufficiently 
obvious ; and it may be worth while to place 
in parallel columns those parts of these epistles 
which relate to this subject. 



ST. PETER. 

2 Epistle, cha^ ii. 

There shall be false teach- 
ers among ybu \%ho privily 
shall bring in damnable he- 
resies. ▼. 1. 

See verses 10, 14, 18. 

denying the Lord that bought 
ibem. V. 1. 



ST. JUDE. 



There are certain men crept 
in unawares, who were be- 
fore of old ordained to this 
condemnation, ungodly men, 
V. 4. 

turning the grace of our God 
into lasciviousness. v. 4. 

and denying the only Lord 
God and our Lord Jestis 
Christ. ▼. 4. 

I will therefore put you 
in remembrance, though ye 
once knew this, 

How that the Lord, having 
saved the people out of the 
land of Egypt, afterward de-^ 
stroyed them that believed 
not. V. 5. 
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For if God spared not tbe 
angielt that sinned, but cast 
them down to hell, and 
delivered them into chains 
of darkness, to be reserved 
mito judgment. ▼. 4. 

And turning the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha into 
ashes, condemned them with 
an overthrow, making them 
an example unto those that 
after should live ungodly. 
V. 6. 



Chiefly them that walk 
after the flesh in the lust of 
uncleanness, and despise 
government. Presumptuous 
are they> self-willed, they 
are not afraid to speak evil 
of dignities, v. 10. 



And the angels which kept 
not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation, he 
hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness nnto 
the judgment of the great 
day. V, 6.* 

Even as Sodom and Go- 
morrha and the cities about 
them in like manner, ^ving 
themselves over to fornica- 
tion, and going after strange 
flesh, are set ' forth for an 
example, suffering the ven* 
geance of eternal fire. t.-T. 

Likewise also these filthy 
dreamers defile the flesh, 
despise dominion, and speak 
evil of dignities, v. 8. 



* " My spirit shall not always strive [or, judge eternally 
chyh \W kS] with man [or as it regards the human race 0*7lt3], 
for that also [or truly] is flesh." So Jerome has translated ; he says, 
** In Hebraeo scriptum est; NonjudicabitSpiritusmeus homines 
" istos in sempiternum quoniam caro sunt." Quaest. in. Gen. 
vol. iii. 71. D. Is there in this any reference to the eternal 
judgment of those who were not flesh ? 
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Whereas, angels which 
are greater in power, and 
might, bring not railing ac- 
cusation against them before 
the Lord. v. 1 1 . 



But these as natural brute 
beasts, made to be taken and 
destroyed, speak evil of the 
things that they understand 
not; and shall utterly perish 
in their own corruption. 
V. 12. 

Which have forsaken the 
right way, and are gone 
astray, following the way 
of Balaam the son of Bosor, 
who loved the wages of un- 
righteousness. V. 15. 

Spots they are and ble- 
mishes, sporting themselves 
with their own deceivings 
while they feast with you. 
V. 13. 



l^e parallelism of these passages is obvious) 
but it is important for our present purpose to 
notice one difference between them. St. Peter, 

H 2 



Yet Michael the arch- 
angel, when contending with 
the devil, he disputed about 
the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a railing 
accusation, but said, '* Tlie 
Lord rebuke thee.'' v. 9. 

But these speak evil of 
those things which they know 
not; but what they know 
naturally, as brute beasts, i» 
those things they corrupt 
themselves, v. 10* 



Woe unto them ! for they 
have gone in the way of 
Cain, and ran greedily after 
the error of Balaam for re- 
ward, and perished in the 
gainsaying of Core. v. 11. 

These are spots in your 
feasts of charity when they 
feast with you. v. 12. 
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will- hire already stated^ ^vrtiik^te,d«matiqeft 

ftte 'judgment of God agakiat^ these iapoatMes, 

who ehould turn the grace of God ititOrBttdm*^ 

ouneeB, at the same time atoerts tfafe fiddfty 

of iGod in the preservation of his iiervaixta^ aad 

adduces examides of it. This hitter point is 

not insisted on by St. Jude. He says »A*^n*ffg^ 

of the preservation of the .righteousy: hut oottw 

tsom himself to the demuu^atiQapf- th^tHMtih 

«f.God f^iainstthe-apostafeeB.- Whil%rth<w> 

lave^ he* adduces the- same instaiMMiofi jnd|p- 

meat which had been refmed to by. St. JPtetery 

)i0 says nothing, in either ease, of the.aoo fa w i 

.paoyiag merey. He meations the^ dstfo rtiet i iiii 

:liri!;.tiie angels, but says nothing df titaalcjp g eawp- 

' j ti ati^a of Noah; he states the 'destractionLiof 

i^odomf but not the deliverance of JUpt» J <j|t 

.W|U< also be remaihed, that he. says^ toUwig 

:parallel to what is sud by St. Peter of : the 

a ijlefitruction of the old world, unless^, ilidadd, 

i (which I think is obvious,), he consider^ Krbat 

*bp|l| he and St. Peter said of thiir VEitg^A$g^9iB 

referring to that event. ... b,-. 

. But we must observe farther — St. Judeu a 6b* 

f^ is to warn the Church agaiiiet 4Qen,< (Siaept 

in unawares, who turned the gracf^ of God into 

lasciviousness 5 and his discourse, as. iwelLaa 
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St. Pet«r's, is pointedly and especially directed 
;igainst that particular sin. He, therefore, 
reminds them of the recorded instances in 
which, that sin had brought down the divine 
judgmeDt, First, in the case of Israel — then in 
that of the Angels — and then in that of the inha- 
bitants of Sodom and Gomorrha, who had " in 
like manner" given themselves over to fornt- 
cation, and going after " strange flesh." This' 
expression, " in like manner," has glTcn a 
good deal of trouble to critics. Certainly, even 
aa the passage stands in our translation, it 
looks aaif the Apostle meant to say, that the 
sin of the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomon'ha 
resembled that of the angels ; but that idea 
may be avoided, by supposing the similarity 
to be predicated of Sodom and Gomorrha, and 
the other cities ; and reading as if the Apostle 
had said, " Even as Sodom and Gomorrha, and 
the cities about them, in like manner to Sodom 
and Gomorrha," &c. This, however, will not 
do in the Greek, where the expression is plain, 
and much stronger than it stands in our version. 
It is, Tw ly.om TBToit Tfiiwot, " after the same 
manner aa these." And who are these ? Not 
the cities, as must be evident to every person 
capable of referring to the original ; for then 
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the word employed must have been feminine^ 
and not, as it is^ masculine. We are told^ 
indeed^ by some expositors, that by ^^ these" 
the Apostle meant the cities, but used the 
masculine word because, though he spoke of 
cities, he meant their inhabitants; but it is 
really too absurd, and I think cannot be main*- 
tained by any man who reads the verse in 
Greek. Glassius honestly confesses that 
'^ these" refers to the Israelites, and the 
Angels; and does predicate a similarity of 
crimes; and how does he avoid the conse- 
quence which seems naturally to follow ? The 
reader will scarcely credit it, but it is true, 
that this great critic tells us, that in speaking 
of the Israelites, and of Sodom and Gromorrha, 
the apostle only meant to refer to apostacy 
fi*om God, and spiritual fornication.* A 
critic who goes so far as this, must be indeed 
^„t4iard pressed; and becomes, in the eyes of 
every reasonable person, the greatest adver- 
sary of his own opinion. If it can only be 
defended at this rate, it had better be 
given up. 

Let the unprejudiced reader reflect on these 
passages of St. Peter and St. Jude, and I think 

♦ Philologia Sacra, p. 505. 
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he will scarcely doubt that, in the minds of 
those Apostles, the sin of the angels was con- 
nected with the offence of '^ going after 
strange flesh," and with the deluge ; and duly 
weighing these passages in connexion with the 
arguments which have been adduced, I think 
he will decide that the interpretation, which I 
here endeavour to support, is the true one; 
and that the popular and prevalent opinion is 
erroneous. 
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ESSAY VII. 



THE MILLENNIUM. 



The expectation of a happy period, general and threefold— orifin of 
millenarianism — Gerintbas — Papias — jndaizing— evasion of the Ro- 
manists— Jaitin Martyr~Tcrtallian and Montanism. 



»** 



LESS than thirty years ago the idea of a 
Millennium was entertained by comparatii^ely 
lew members of the Christian Church; but 
since that time^ and especially within about 
eight or nine years, so many publications have 
issued from the press that, if I were to writfi a 
dissertation on the subject, I could only repeat 
what may easily be founds better said, else- 
where* In this essay then I only propose to 
throw out a few hints on the state of opinion 
relative to that subject; and to notice one or 
two important points which have been brought 
into controversy. 
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In a certain sense, almost all Christians in 
the present day may be said to be Miilenarians ; 
and I am not sure that the title might not be 
even more extensively aj^lied. We might 
almost say, that the expectation of a period of 
greater felicity to be hereafter enjoyed by man- 
kind on earth, is now the general expectation 
of educated mankind. At all events we may 
say, that such a period is expected by most of 
those whose minds are e:^rcised in anticipatibiis 
of the future. So far tbeinfidel and the Chris- 
tian agree, howevefr widely they may diflFer as 
to the nature and circumstances of the happi- 
ness which they expect, and as to the means 
by which it is to be attained. 

An opinion so general, and held by such 
very different classes on totally distinct 
grounds, may be expected to take many 
modifications^ and to shew itself in various 
forms and degrees ; but I believe that without 
pretending to strict definition, we may say, 
that those who are looking forward with any- 
thing like settled and considerate belief, to a 
future period of happiness on earth, may be 
divided into three classes. 

I. There are those who expect the perfec- 
tion or the indefinite improvement of man. 
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through the cultivation of his moral^ intellec- 
tual^ and physical capacities. A new era, 
characterised by a new form of society^ is 
anticipated. Old forms and follies are to be 
abolished, and old superstitions forgotten. It 
is hoped that enlightened reason will rid man- 
kind of moral evil ; and that the natural evils 
which he has hitherto suffered may be miti- 
gated, perhaps annihilated, by science. The 
chief means of promoting this state of happi- 
ness is supposed to be education, directed to 
the development of the faculties of maiu* 

* The reader has probably heard of Mr. Owen and the Lon^ 
don University, but may not be aware how many tmaUer plans 
have been set on foot for the regeneration of society. From a 
sort of prospectus of one of these little-goes now before me» 
dated Nov. 10, 1830, 1 make the following extract: — ^ School of 
" Economy, York-place, Barnsbury Park, Islington, conducted 
" by Messrs. Waddington and Co. This Institution is in- 
" tended to embrace the general economy of tnan. 

** 1. The advancement of his character to the highest state 
" of moral attainment, through the influence of coniisteiit cir- 
** cumttances. 

" 2. The cultivation of his intellectual powers to the highest 
** extent, through the medium of scientific principles. 

" 3. The improvement of his constitution, by proper diet, 
" clothing, healthful exercise, and amusement 

** 4. Instruction in the art of making his apparel and babi- 
" tation, and of producing his food, and the common necessa- 
** ries of life. 
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The scboolmaster is abroad ;" cheap science 
is provided for the multitude ; and institutions 
for mechanics, universities for shopkeepers, 
and schools for infants, are supposed to be 
preparing a golden age, in which man will 
shew himself in a state of moral, intellectual, 
and physical maturity, such as he has never 
yet attained. 

I do not mean to say that some such opinion 
as this, or some modification of it, is not held 
by persons avowing, and actually possessing, 
various degrees of religious belief; but, as far 
as I have observed, those by whom it has been 
most zealously maintained, are avowed infidels. 
As to the scheme itself, its most striking 
feature is, that it is altogether irrespective of 

^ Distinct arrangements will be made for infants, children, 
*' and youths of each sex« Females will be trained in a superior 
" manner, and be rendered more extensively useful and happy. 
" The pupils will be consistently refined in their manners ; 
'* kind and generous feeling will be implanted ; hypocritical 
** ceremony and dissembling will be unknown. 

" The Institution will be open to public inspection. Th« 
" pupils will have an ample supply of wholesome food, and full 
" enjoyment of domestic comfort. Nature's resources will he 
" presented to their view, and it will be understood that 
" nothing is wtmied to secure fuli ami unhtereai enfoytnent, hut (he 
** removal of the absurd arrangements of old society." ' 
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mftn'a relation to God^ and of the coDnexion 
between this world and another. It was- the 
Deyil who first pointed out the tree of know- 
ledge to mankind^ as the means by whichr-they 
might become as gods ; and I shall take leave 
to call this expected period, in whick man is 
to be brought by the progress of science^ and 
the march of intellect, to a happy inde^end^ 
ance of God, the Devil's Millennium. • > ' 

U. The second form in which this expbcta- 
tbn is manifested, is that, which, recognmng 
tilie Scriptures as a Divine revelation,, loid 
believing that the happiness of man. must 
depend on his knowledge of God^ looks 
forward to the conversion of the world to the 
&ith of Christ, by means of schools^ missions, 
and other institutions for the promulgation of 
Christianity. It is expected that these mt^ans, 
by the grace of God, will gradually convert 
mankind, and bring them from unbelief and 
ignorance to a state of vital Christianity. 

In this, there is nothing that I can see^ con- 
trary to reason. The schools, the missions, 
and the Bibles and religious books circulated 
by Societies, are good and scriptural means of 
grace ; and, even supposing any of them to be 
mixed with human infirmity, they are yet such 
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means as God has been pleased to appoint, for 
the formation and edification of his Church, 
and such as he has in fact blessed to the pro- 
motion of Christianity, . And why may we not 
expect that more ^zealously used, and more 
blessed in proportion to the zeal of those who 
use them, they may convert the whole world ? 
And if all shall be brought to the knowledge of 
Christ, and to worthy conduct as his disciples, 
is it not certain that a period of bliss, such as 
has been hitherto unknown, must ensue ? All 
this seems to me entirely consonant to human 
reason ; and to the scheme itself, as an hypo- 
theses, I have nothing to object; but as it 
seems to me to be founded wholly on man's 
wisdom, and to receive no countenance from 
any higher quarter, I must t^e leave to call it 
Man's Millennium. 

III. The third fcnrm in which this expecta- 
tion .is manifested, is that which is now^ I 
think, very often emphatically termed Millena- 
rianism or Chiliaim; and it differs from the 
preceding view principally in the following 
particulars : — 

First, In expecting that the period of bleas^- 
edness will be preceded, not by an extra-* 
ordinary extension of religious belief^ 
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but by a general apostaey inM GimAk^ 

tianitjTi and conseqaent judgnieifVa. ^^ ' - ^ 

Secondly^ In expeoting that it will' 'tiMAm 

in the presence and goverimi^t ^ of 

^ Chriflt on earth, or what is iixiti&d^fhii 

Personal Reign. 

Thirdly; In supposing that the eiljorf tlli^lrl^ 

this period of blessedness wiB hoi^-iiil 

Hmited to suoh of the hnnMi ntce^^W 

shall be li^ng on earth when' it b^flri; 

or shall be bom daring its oontimMw^,' 

but that some, ' or all, of the- diiad^'iiS 

Christ shall be raised to partidce "dt It t 

« in other words, m the doctrine df^tfilif 

First Remrrectitm. ' ^:v.b 

Fourthly, In expecting, not the lilil^iillaV'' 

tion, but the restoration and reuo Vi iii o ilj 

of the material world, or ^ihfe iSMi^' 

Tti^'on of an things/* ^;..' ii 

I do not mean to define very accurately', 

or to enter into a dissertation on thi^tUiHl' 

▼iew, but referring generally to what ia* calhdd' 

Millenarianism, or Chiiiasm, I wish to make a 

few remarks on its origin, and on its preva^ 

ience in the early Christian Church, because 

much that is false has been said on these 

points, and the advocates of the doctrine 
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appear to me not to have entered so ftilly into 
them as they might have done. And as their 
importance obviously requires. 

I. As to the origin of Millenarianism. ^^ It 
" would, be bootless for me," says Bishop Hall, 
^^ to look back at the ancient errors of the 
^^Millenaries, as Austin calls them, to show 
^^ how that gross error which was first broached 
^^ by the Epicurean, and, as Lindanus justly 
^^ calls him, judaizing, Cerinthus, was in a 
^^ more tolerable sense taken up not long after 
" by Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis."* 

I do not know why the Bishop should have 
considered it " bootless" thus to trace up the 
doctrine which it was his professed object 
to combat, to its rise from a notorious heretic. 
It seems to me that it would have been very 
much to his purpose. Bat the fact is, that 
though it would not have been ^* bootless" to 
do it, it would have been altogether in vain to 
attempt it. For any man in Bishop Hall's 
time, to talk of distinguishing between the 
Chiliasm of Cerinthus (if he was a Chiliast at 
all), and the Chiliasm of Papias, was a mere 
flourish, well suited to impress ignorant 

* ReveL utireT., Sect 4. 
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readers^ but altogether unworthy of such a man 
{(B-^the Bishop. 

What I wish, however, principally ta notice, 
is the assertion that the Millenarian doctrine 
was ^^ first broached by Cerinthns/* This 
statement, which has been often made by 
others, since the time of Bishop HaB, is not 
only a more easy, but more effectual, mode of 
discrediting the doctrine, than meeting it by 
fair argument. It rests, however, entirely on 
the testimony of one Caius, who is quoted 
by Eusebius,*^ as saying that Cerinthus put 
forth certain visions under the name of a great 
Apostle, which he pretended to have been 
shewn to him by an angel ; in which visiofis it 
was predicted, that there would be a reign of 
Christ on the earth after the resurrection ; and 
that men should live in Jerusalem in the flesh, 
and subject to sensual desires; and that, in 
order to delude men, he represented the thou- 
sand years as a marriage festivity, which 
should last a thousand years. 

Surely it will appear to the reader, that this 
looks very much like an enemy's caricature of 
the Apocalypse ; and in fact Eusebius, in the 

♦ Ecc. Hist. III. xxviii. 
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very same chapter, quotes a passage from 
Plonysius, in which he states, that there were 
persons in his time (as in fact there had been 
before.) who denied the authentipity of the 
Apocalypse, and asserted that it was forged,, in 
the name of St. John, by Cerinthus, Is not 
this only a more explicit statement of the 
matter, and does it not seem clear, that Caius 
was one of those persons of whom Dionysius 
speaks ? 

Why those heretics who rejected the Apoca-* 
lypse should have said that it was a forgery of 
Cerinthus, I know not, unless it was to throw 
discredit on the book, by connecting it with a 
name which had acquired infamous notoriety 
in the Church. On this point, however, I will 
take leave to lay before the reader some re* 
marks of Mosheim : he says, — 

^^ Is it to be believed, that Cerinthus could 
^^ have excited, or countenanced, in his fol- 
" lowers, an expectation that in the looked-for 
" kingdom of 1000 years, during which, ac- 
^' cording to him, Christ, the immediate off- 
^' spring of the supreme Deity, united to the 
^^ person of Jesus, the most intelligent and 
^^ sacred of human beings, was to reign here 
" on earth, every moral tie would be dissolved, 
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'' and mankind be left at liberty ' to gratify 
** their inordinate desires without reatniat i 
'^ or in other words, that the greatest and- best 
*^ of potentates^ the immediate offspring of 
'^ the Deity, would become the instruoKnt of 
'^ promoting amongst a set of subjects newly 
" recalled to life, the perpetration of all those 
'^ crimes and flagitious enormities, of which 
^^ he had in times past expressed hia utter 
'^ detestation ? To my mind this appeara bo 
^^ remote from all probability, that I know not 
" how to account for so many learned bmb's 
^^ having insisted on it, that Cerinthna • held 
^' forth to his followers the prospect of their 
'^ being permitted to riot without restiaint^ in 
" one continued scene of the grossest sea* 
^^ suality, during the expected future reign of 
^^ Christ here upon earth. I am at no loas, 
'^ however, in assigning this accusation to its 
^^ proper source. Not a doubt can exist - but 
•^ that it originated with Caius the presbyter, 
^^ and Dionysius Alexandrinus, two writers of 
" the third century, as appears from Eusebiua. 
" (Histor. Eccles., lib. iii., cap. xxviii. p. 100.) 
" To prior ages it was utterly unknown. But 
" at the time when the above-mentioned 
" authors wrote, the dispute with the Chi- 
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** Itasts, or those who maintained that Christ 
" would hereafter reign upon earth for the 
" epace of a thousand years, was carrying on 
" with considerable warmth, and the object 
" of these writers evidently was to repress 
" this doctrine. With a view, therefore, 
" the more readily to accomplish their end, 
" they made it appear that the original 
" author, or parent, of Chiliasm amongst 
*' the Christiana was Cerinthus, a pernicious 
" character, and one who had long since been 
'* condemned. And this, perhapB, might be 
"allowable enough:* but not content with 
" this, they, by way of still more effectually 
" preventing the Christians from every imi- 
'* tatioD of Cerinthus, deemed it expedient to 
" augment the popular antipathy against him, 
" and to persuade the multitude that he was 
" a distinguished patron of vice and iniquity ; 
" and that it was impossible for any one who 
" was not Inimical to the cause of piety and 
" virtue, to approve of or comitenance his 
" doctrine respecting the future reign of 
" Christ upon earth. Should it be objected 
" to me, as it probably may, that this case of 
" mine rests merely on supposition, and is 
■ Don (be reader think » t 
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^^ grotinded dn no poBitiTt etideiice, I conliigti 
*^ it. But when it is considered that pri»* hp 
'^ these advereariee of Chitkam^ na tme had 
^ ever attributed to Ceriftthue ^ gro^ em 
" error ; when it U femcmbcrud that tids very 
^ error with which he k charged is hjf "vUo 
^^ means to he reeoneiled with the Whifr parts 
** of his doctrine ; In flpe. When We reflect 
^ how utterly incredible it is thttt any ttuai, 
^^ not altogether bereft of his teMei^ sbottld 
^ make ati unrestncted licence to riot itt ob- 
** scenity and filthy the characteristie ftmttms 
^^ of a kingdom over which Jesm Christ; w»S 
** triumphantly to reign ; I rather thhik tluft 
" bat few things will appear to have h ^realei* 
<^ weight of probalnlity on their side than Hxe 
^^ conjeetnre which I have thro luifearded«"* 

These considerations may probably tead tiie 
reader to doubt, not only whfther GeriiitliiiB 
held the Chiliastic doctrine, in any pecuHarly 
gro8S and carnal sense, but, whether he held it 
at all; and whether ihe chaorge of Chiliamr, 
(a charge so inconsistent with his gnodtici^m,) 
has not arisen from the Apocalypse having been 
falsely ascribed to him. Such a supposition 

* Comm. on Affairs of Chr. before Constant., Vidal's Trans., 
vol. i. p. 342. 
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tends greatly to remove the difficulties wMcb 
Moslieim goes on to Btate ; and it derives great 
probability from the fact, that no writer before 
the time of Caiua suggests the idea that Cerin- 
thus was a Chiliast, though we might have ex- 
pected to hear of it if it was the case, especially 
from IrenffiUB and Tertullian, who wrote profes- 
tedly on his opinions. The only way to account 
for this seems to me to be, that if he was a Chi- 
liast, bis Chiliasu) was not considered heresy. 
I must add, however, that 1 am not anxious 
to disprove the alleged Chiliasm of CerinthuE, 
though be was a heretic ; for I know that the 
MiUenarian doctrine, like some other import* 
ant truths, has been held by persons who, on 
other points, have maintained verj^ foolish, 
and heretical, opinions. If the reader's faith 
sywds OQ human authority, that is bis concern : 
for my own part, I do uot feel obliged to re- 
BDnnce what appears to be truth, because it 
tias been held by those who on other points 
were heretical, or (in other words) those who, 
though they disbelieved other doctrines, could 
not see reason to disbelieve this one. My 
object is not to prove that Cerinthus tUd not 
hold, but that he did not " first broach" the 
MiUenarian doctrine} and if what has been 
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already said is not sofficient to prove thk^ 
I hope it will appear from what follows; In 
the mean time I will turn to another iioiirce to 
which Chiliasm has been ascribed^ becaiifle one 
and the same answer will serve for both. * 

Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis^ has Been re- 
presented by some as the author of lifille- 
narianism,* and they derive the groQiids of 
this statement also from Eusebiuer. Thii 
writer tells us that Papias was a pierioii of 
very mean capacity, who fell into mistakes oh 
the subject of the Millennium, and gave occa- 
sion to the error of later writers, especiledly 
Irenseus, on the same subject. Having stated 
that Papias was a person of mean capaci!ty, 
£!usebius seems to have felt it necessary .to 
account for the fact, that Irenfieus aiid others, 
(such as Justin Martyr and Tertullian,y \<4io 
certainly were not persons of mean capacity, 
adopted and maintained his opinions. He tells 

* ** The compiler of these prophetic books" (the Sibylliae 
Oracles) " speaks of Christ reding here upon earth, 
'' according to the notions of the Millenariaru, which plainly 
** proves them to have been written after the origin of that 
** heresy, which could not have being till after Christ's time, 
** neither had it till the second century, when it was first 
" introduced by Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia." — 
Prideaux Conn., part II., book ix., vol. iy., p. 886. 
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as therefore that these able, but too docile, 
scholars, (particularly Irenseus, whom he 
specifies,) followed their weak master out of 
respect to his antiquity. Did it never occur 
to Eusebius, that whatever respect might be 
due to Papias on the score of antiquity in the 
fourth century, it could not be felt by Irenaeus 
who was his contemporary ? Or, did he think 
that any nonsense would pass against a doc- 
trine which was then (as Bishop Hall expresses 
it,) being " hooted out of the Church?" If he 
did, he was not mistaken, for he has been 
copied by one writer after another for ages. 
Thus Whitby tells us, " It had its rise, saith 
'* Eusebius, from Papiaa, a man of slender 
"judgment; but the antiquity of the man 
"prevailed with many of the ecclesiastics, 
" pariicularii/ with Irenaus, and if there were 
" any other of the same opinion with him."* 
Fleury rather improves on the idea, " Car il 
" avoit I'esprit fort petit, comme ses Merits le 
" temoignoient. Cependant son antiquity et 
" son amour pour la tradition, lui avoit acquis 
" une telle autorite, que de grands hommes 
" i'ont Buivi dans cette erreur des millenaires."-!- 

• On the Millennium, \ 2. 

f Hilt. Ecc, vol. I lib. iii. e. xv. 
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The truth I believe ib, that it wbb not * the 
antiquity of the man" (which could hare hiid 
but little weight with Irenfleus^) bat Ae 
antiquity of the doctrine, which p r tfraflc d . 
Those who held it did not do ta on the 
authority of either Cerinthus or Papms^ bot 
because they believed it to be revealed fal the 
Scriptures^ and they knew that it had been tlie 
doctrine of the Church of God^ lon^ before 
either Cerinthus or Papias were bom. St. 
Jerome tells us repeatedly, and with mistaken 
triumph, that to hold the Millenarian di^ctrine 
was to JUBAiZB. This is certainly true^ and 
one is glad to have St. Jerome's tes tt mb ny to 
the fact. Papias, Irenseus, Justin, Tertnllian, 
and others, were only maintaining that inter- 
pretation of the prophecies which had been, as 
fieir as I can find, always held in the Church of 
God before the incarnation of Christ; and they 
did this at a period when I believe ndbbdy 
maintained, or had ever heard of, any adverse 
opinion, or any other interpretation of those 
passages of Scripture on which they gronnded 
their opinion. To be sure this whsjudaizing ; 
and so it was, to adopt the exclusively Jewish 
doctrine of a Messiah, and the sacred books of 
the Jewish Church. To be graffed into the 
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good olive, to be built on the fonndation of the 
prophets and apostles, and to be made heirs of 
the promise, aa the spiritual seed of Abraham, 
was all judaHing. 1 am not frightened at 
words, and do not see that I am to renounce a 
doctrine because it has been held by the iewa ] i 
on the other hand I thiiik (and am not singula* 
in the opinion) that " the judgment of the 
Jewieh Cliurch" should have some weight in 
controversies, even on the most important 
doctrines of Christianity. I must again say, 
that 1 am glad of such unexceptionable teeti* 
mony as Jerome's to the fact, that thit; was the 
" judgment of the Jewish Church," and that 
to hold the Millenarian doctrine was to 
JUDAIZE. It would not be difficult to shew, 
that this ancient doctrine of the church wa» 
maintained (and, as far as appears, without 
being impugned,) until the Christian Church 
began to heathenize. 

This, 1 think, will appear, as we proceed to 
coneider the prevalence of Chiliasm in the 
early Church. The first opponent of the 
Millenarian doctrine, as far as I know, waa 
IHonysius, who, about the middle of the third 
century, wrote what Jerome calls, " an elegant 
hook, ridiculing the story of the Millennium." 
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This work is omfortunately lost ; but Euselmv 
UHb us that it consisted of two parts ; that, ia 
the first part, he propounded his owik Tiewof 
the matter; and, in the second, discussed 4he 
Apocalypse. How far he was qualified fiirtltts 
latter part of his undertaking may be qaes<^ 
tioned ; for^ having stated that some altog^iher 
rejected the Apocalypse, he added, that he couM 
not do that, because it was respected by inany 
of the brethren, but that in fact he did not 
understand it, and could only be sure thatit con- 
tuned some meaning which he could not fathoiti. 

Thb statement is important^ beoause .it 
shews that when Dionysius wrote^ fSbe 
Apocalypse was rejected by many; and^ in 
fact, there is • ground to believe that ChilsfMm 
and the Apocalypse were so identified in the 
minds of the early Christians, that he .who 
received the Apocalypse had no idea of any 
mode of interpretation which should prevent 
its plainly teaching Chiliasm. Those, tl^ete- 
fore, who rejected the Millenarian doctrine^ 
rejected the Apocalypse, because they did not 
think of disputing that it taught that doctrine. 

When, however, the Gnostics had prepared 
the way for the allegorizing of the Alexandrian 
school, and Christians, instead oi judaizing^ 
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be^n to heathenize, by adopting the puerilities 
of the Platonic School of Philosophy, there 
was no difficulty in rejecting Chiliasm, and yet 
retaining the Apocalypse, which by their 
method might be easily made to say anything. 
What Bishop Hall has said on this point is 
worth transcribing. He states, that the doc- 
trine maintained by Papia^ " relished so ill 
'* with the Christians of those times, as that 
" this very pass!ige of the Revelation was 
"deemed by them a probable ground to call" 
" the divine authority of this whole book into 
" question, as savouring too much of Cerin- 
" thus ; but the majesty which shined in that 
" holy prophecy soon dispelled that cloud, and 
" induced the church to find a better sense of 
" so obscure a clause than the merely literal."* 
I apprehend that the fault of the clause was 
not that it was " obscure," but that it was too 
plain : it is true, however, that the church was 
set upon seeking better senses than those 
which lay on the surface of the Word of God ; 
and, adopting the allegorical mode of interpre- 
tation, was too commonly led to treat the 
plwn narratives, precepts, and predictions of 
Scripture with contempt, while it was amused 
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with puerile conoeiti, framed on the model of 
Pagan philosophy. 

In one sense, to be sure, this mode <)f inter- 
preting was judaizmg ; for, as I have ftkeady 
aaid, it was first applied to the BiUe b|r Ihe 
hellenizing Jews ;* bat in its ongin it* was 
purely heatherij and was borrowed bjr the Jews 
from the school of Plato. Until tlini aaalBtanee 
was obtained. Christians were, I believe, thudde 
to oppose the Millenarian doctriney '-wiliiOQt 
rejecting the Apocalj^e } and, as ivktwi^ T can 
find, Chiliasm was the common belief of > the 
Christian Church until the middle of the^hird 
century. 

If this is a fact, it is endendy ottewUeU it 
is most important for the ofi^nento- of^ the 
Millenarian doctrine fuUy and fidrlyto^iiaoBt— 
and that it is a fitct, I am led to Misw^ not 
only from the want of direct oppositioit;- but 
ffoxn. my own inability to find any Iwiiter 
during that period, whose works would r«faew 
that he was not a Millenarian^ and finu3lii:||ie 
admissions of those who have opposed the 
doctrines, and the way in which they have 
attempted to explain or evade the matter. 

# See page 24. 
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The fact that so many of the early ChriBtian 
Fathers openly maintained the MillenariKn 
doctrine, presents no smiill difficulty to the 
writers of the Romish Church, and they have 
adopted two difierent modes of meeting it. 

The first of these is, fairly to acknowledge 
that these Fathers held what is now a heresy, 
but was in their time only an error, because 
tho Church had made no decision on the sub- 
ject; and to add that it became a heresy, by 
the decision of Pope Damasus. Thus Baro- 
nius says of Papias, " lisdem temporibus 
" ullimis Trajani Imperatoris error ille irrepsit 
" in nonnulloa fideles, auctore Papia Epiacopo 
" Hieropohtano, de miltenario ; qui tamcn non 
" eo usgue progressus est, ul transiret iji 
" heeresim, niai postquam in ^paUinare, qui 
" eum pertinacius propugnabat a Damaso 
" Papa (ut 8UO loco dicemus) daiimatus est."* 
As to Baronius's pretence to distinguish be- 
tween the Chiliaam of Papias and Apollinaris, 
and his statement that it was more pertina- 
ciously maintained by the latter, than it had 
been by the former, I believe it is mere non- 
sense ; but his statement, (and it is not by 
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suiy means his only,) that the. dpctrine ol the 
Chiliasts was condemned by Pope Damasus as 
a heresy, is, as far as I can find, entirely false* 
Baronius seems to have reasoned in the foL? 
lowing manner 2 — 

The doctrine of the Millennium is ail errors 
Bat ApoUinaris held the doctrine of the^ 

Millennium; 
Therefore the doctrine of the Milletiniam 

was one of the errors of ApoUiiiaris/ 

This syllogism he seems to have followed up 
by another founded upon it : — 

The Pope condemned " the errors of Apol- 

linaris," 
But the doctrine of the Millennium was one 

of " the errors of ApoUinaris," 
Therefore the Pope condemned the doctrine 

of the Millennium. 

Such appears to have been Baronius'^ way 
of reasoning, and it seems to me that it is BOt 
very sound. Indeed it is obvious,, that by ji 
similar argument, a Jew might prove that 
Pope Damasus condemned the doctrine that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah. It is cerr 
tainly true that ApoUinaris was a Millenarian, 
and equally true that his errors respecting the 
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doctrine of tke lenity were condemned at a 
synod held by Pope Dainasus ; but as far as I 
can find, though the points which came in 
question on that occasion are recorded, and 
are given even by Baronius himself, no alln- 
sicHi whatever was made to the Millenarian 
doctrine. Still it ia very convenient to Roman 
Catholic writers to say, " The Millenarian 
" doctrine, though always an error, did not 
" become a heresy until ApoUinaria the MiUe- 
" narian was condemned as a heretic ;" which 
he certainly was ; though not as I have already 
said for his Chiliasm. This is one way of 
getting the Fathers out of the scrape. 

There is, however, another way, which is 
perhaps equally good, only that it necessarily 
supposes a still greater degree of ignorance in 
thbee to whom the statement is addressed. It 
is to make Chiliasm and lUtllenarianism mean 
ttro things entirely diSerent, and to talk some- 
^at in this way—" The Chiltasls learned 
their gross and sensual heresies from Ce- 
Hsthus, who maintained that the saints would 
tcign with Christ on the earth, in all niannet 
of carnal delights, for a thousand years. They 
were abominable heretics ; and though some 
idfty have improperly given them the same, er 
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A similar title^ yet thejr we by na meaiiB to be 
confounded with the MiUenarians^ tribo it ere 
not heretical at all, and among whom wure 
some of the moat eminent Fathers. Tlime 
MUienarianSf for from holding any thing like 
the detestable doctrines of the CAiiiastgy got 
their name because they were of opinioat^ that 
the souls of the faithful would not enjoy- the 
beatific vision until after the judgment;* imd 
this being a long time, it was oaUed, isi a 
rough way, a thousand years, and they. Mrere 
called Millenariam. But you see evidently 
that there was no conneidon between them 
and the CAiffo*^*."* 

. * ** Ad?erteDdiini, tamen, hot ehUiattaSf tiwe stj/fanariw 
'^emf fimde ndat non esse cam MiOenarUa de qfdbiis iub :]taii 

iimmiw fligvmiBy cdtrbm Bi^uiueni tuiui eir. Ai.iBB88«nBiin 
^ ia quiliuB mfirm actnri, ab errore pnesendam CSiUiasCuiHbde 
* quilNn hie diiserimns : porro MQWnarii ^ quibuft. wmbo 
** MHUemaru aermo inatituitnr, quorum auctor creditor Pt^Saig 
^ Bieropolytanusy non constituebant Ohriati regnimr in delkiis 
^ C Bt p or a libna, aed dicebant animaa jostas mm introdnissiidtt 
f sd-Dai viaionem mai poat reaonectioDeaa imirawrfiLiB, ^mido 
''aimul cum corpore glorificabuDtur, at haec aaceaaaria arst 
** praemittenda notitia, ut discemerenHtr Millenarii, de quibiia 
-** infra, ab illis de quibus hie agimus, quorum primipiloa cre- 
** ditur Cerintbua, delude quidam Episcopna Egypdua xiomine 
^ Nepos, poatremo hu)u8 hs&cetioalia dootriiuB priaoepa jftilt 
** Coracioiu" Sianda Lex* Polem. in v. Ckikatta, Ua^er the 
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Both these modes of getting rid of an awk- 
ward fact required some assurance in those 
who devised them; but they knew how to 
sppreciate the ignorance of those to whom 
they wrote, and the case was desperate. The 
doctrine of the Fathers could not be concealed 
or admitted ; and they were obliged to do th« 
best they con Id. 

Protestant writers, indeed, are not equally 
bound to defend the early Fathers from heresy; 
yet the writings of the first three centuries do 

word MUieaarii he ssyi, " MlQmatii dicti BunI, licet intproprie, 
" qui assenierunt animoa pnpdeslinatas nd gloriatn non Bdmil- 
" tendas ad yiaionem, nisi post eitremnm judidnn). Hujia 
" ■cntenlts luclor fuil 8. Papiaa Uierapolitamn Epilcopua in 
" Aus MiDaii, Joaaais SEiiiotis audiior, paulo poEt iniliim 
" lecuti aecundi : cujus lenlentis adh^genist ct plurea saneli 
" riri, >ed cilra hsrceim, nam cum tunc temporis nondum 
"■mmi ab Eccleiia delinits hoc guattie, scilicet in animse 
** faeuie adnttiereniur ad gluriam ante, vel past, diem Judicli 
^iiberuin eiaC untcuiqiK ■tire pn> ■Itarutra opinandi parta 
"■•••••• Ilaque Milleoacii, de quibuB hic agimui^ 

" quoniin auctar fuil Papiaa qucm lecuti Bunt plures viri aanc- 
" ^(e et doctrina illusln^ trguum Chrisii gloriosum, apiri- 
■li|lule,)vtcrQiimquc oredebanl, asscreatn tamaii animal poal 
J^Mpantioneia a corpoie, qiudam Iclicitale friuntea, non niai 
M poat axtrcmum judicium, facia resurreciiaDe cor|ioriB, admir- 
])t4(ndaa od legnum aiernumi et quia ante judicium idhn« 
ili^lwca anoi inlercedcnt, idto Militnarii dieti, non niai longun 
u ligaiScare Tolentea per milic aunoa.'' 
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certainly carry with them a weighty which 
every controversialist would be glad to throw 
into his side of the balance. Some Pro- 
testantSj therefore, have been very unwilling 
to acknowledge the Chiliasm of the Fathers, 
thbugh they have not, I believe, adopted either 
of the methods already mentioned. Would any 
one, however, have believed that the CSentur- 
iators of Magdeburgh' could have professed 
themselves unable to discover the Chiliasm of 
Ireuseus? They could sometimes, I imaj^e, 
see what nobody else ever saw, yet on this 
point they were blind to that which stares 
every one else in the face.* 

An attempt has lately been made to get rid 
of the Chiliasm of Jrenaeus in another way^ 
Professor Lee, in his Commentary on Rev. 
XX. 4, says, '^ a spiritual resurrection or a new 
'' birth to righteousness must be meant both 
'^ by Daniel and St. John : and so Irenceus 
'' taJces it: * Christus est lapis,' says he^ ^ qui 

* ** Tribuitur Irenso et Chiliastarum error : quod senserSt, 
*< corporale aliquod regnum raille annis in terns futurum, ante- 
** quam in regnum coeleste traducerentur Christian! : aicut 
" HieronymuB et alii referunt. Verum hsec in ipsius scr^tie, 
" qus nos habemus, tarn expresse cernere non licuif Cent. 
II. col. 175 D. 
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" prsecisuG eat sine manibus, qui destruet tem-r 
" poralia regna et astemiim inducet, qure est 
"justorum rcstirrectio.' Contra Haereses, lib. , 
" V. cap, 26," And he tella us, "The language , 
" here uaed both by St. John and Irenasus, it , 
" ought to be observed, is purely sj/?nliolical f 
" and therefore, according to our principles, . 
" ought to be interpreted as such. {See on, 
" chap. i. 3.) Had this been always duly , 
" borne in mind, this passage would not have { 
" proved so fruitful a source of mistake as it^, 
" baa done both in ancient and modern times.., I 
" But this is not the only thing to be wondered ,, i 
" at here; we have another, equally reniark- 
" able, which originated in very ancient times^,, 
" and has been carried down to the present-^ 1 
"day: I mean with regard to the last fou?^ I 
*' chapters of the work of Iren^us, just alluded . 
" to. That Father, it should be remeinbered, , 
"is there arguing against the Gnostics and > 
" others who aHegorised the Scriptures. He 
" accordingly goes on to shew that thesq 
"things, such, for instance, as the^rst re-.- 
" surreclion, &c., must take place on earthy '' 
" and uot in heaven; that Christ drinking Mff' " 
" wine new in his Father's kingdom, mu8t^.|- 
" relate to the Church on earth j that the reiga 
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fSflf Um jvtt wuBt ib» takt plaM kBMr}k^«ii^ 
*tbat the gkHrioua timoi predictodMtgr;i|^ 
^ propbetft mwl all relats ta thai fdig«».- -rted 
ffiin this die pioua Father imtetukaifcwiffiat^ 
After attempting to ahew th^t^the hn^gw^fjgf 
F^pina "ww alae ayaaboUeal^ the Pirfaaaiir.fMJh^ 
%I will meraljr resiarhy iaomuikaiaig^.ibM^^ 
l^ihia view it is impoaaible to «aha o«(|^,|ijij 
^eanatatent aeaae whateterln the ooaftpi^iDf 
«<Iieiura8| but, when we fooaitei 1)01^ 
Iflwhosi he waa writings aad take {nfe^lthe 
^'•eoeiiiit the Byaabolical kofuage ue^ bjifljba 
Cprqihetaty which he eitea im graal ahapiAjf j|% 
^«e well aa certain parte of the N^m-^f^ifft^ 
%wamkt, which will scarcely adflidi^ol MylRlfrr 
^pretation except that whidi he'giii^jlf 
^ ahaU find that the Father is sinpley ®>Uiy> ud 
« genially aecwfate, en this to tties ag y^ j ita 
<^tion."* This si^igeBtion thai i3ie Cloliiilic 
IRadiere wrote in a igorative vtyls^ wtidki^^Bii 
jWrly taken In the Chnrch fer flu>ri waii 
». thousand years^ k piobaUy iiew tp.aneet 
readers^ and may startle some. They wUl, 
however^ form their own opinion; I only nien- 
tlon it as a mode which has been propoaedj by 

* JSatpofitioiiof the RevcladoB, DiM. IL, atotiii^ f. MS. 
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a learned man, for getting rid of primitive 
Chiliasni. 

The testimony of Justin Martyr, however, to 
the fact, that MiHenarianism was, to say the 
least, the prevalent doctrine in his time, is de- 
cieive ; and I wish to offer a few remarks upon ' 
it, because I think that the suggestion of Mede 
respecting the insertion of a negative in the 
passage of his dialogue with Trypho, so often 
quoted, has not been sufficiently considered. 

Trypho having asked Justin whether he 
really believed those Millenarian doctrines, 
which his argument seemed to imply, Justin 
answered that he was not saying one thing 
while he believed another; and added, (as the 
passage now stands,) 

" I told you before ihat I, and many others, (as indeed 
" you well know,) believe Ihal these Ihings will lake place; 
" and I also staled, that many, who are Christians of pure 
" and pious sentimenls, do nol acknowledge this ; for, 
" I explained to you that there are those who are callwl 
" Christians, but who arc in fact atheutical and impiom 
" htretut i for Ifiei) teach what ii altogether blaiphemou^ 
" atheitlical, and foolish. That you may know also, thst 
" J do not lay t^iese things to you only, I will compote 
" a work wliich shall contain (as near as I can,) all the 
" conversation which has passed between us ; and I will 
'' therein avow the opinions which you hare just beard raf 
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y j f t >< m ; for icrit pMmjwidi U^b^'^fMofm^iiniftai 
Mor.of Ui« tfaditiong of wfm, Imt of Oo4>;i)iid.<tf.-Aiil 
^^wbich be hat detiTerod. For if joa hone met. with 
** eertain peraonsy called Cbriitiaiiay who do not confieai 
«<Uiiiy bat have the boldnesi to UbqiAfiie lA«'^oi^^ 
<KJ||rdkMi, HieOodf ofliatic, mid m thi^'SSi^ Imd 
IHHio mj diait there ia bo mvrredBott oTtteddiiMljqMl 
^Ihatimaudiate^ OB death the amrik ii^rednwil ^ifSbSila 
^^len; dp oot consider then aa Chr|f|^|B|[^juifj||i9iB| 
V^$ properly apeaking, you woyld gi,ir^ t%^^^^ 
"^ Jews to the Saddoceeay and other heretical aedta, is i^ 
"« Genistc, ^^risic, Galiisan^ HdlenisCl^ FiiaifSM^^ »lq^ 
««its> (to whom, I trust, I may tef^ iMhoirtUifeJcO^^ 
*« 9^ iMserthaieai, ealkd Jewa^ nd ehiMtBB iMMs^Mlge^ 
¥,|lMtt|ii tlriqr oiayconte God with ihfir^aiti^ as 

^ C^ hu declao^, their hearts m fiur. fi^ 
^ eifer, and aa many as are altogether ortho4qK,|.t|ielim 
^ there will be a resurrection of the fleshy and % MiueiH 
^'lAiim in Jerasalerii restored, adSohied; anl'eflflitf^"^ 
^<«Ming to the predietions of Ezekiel^ IsiM^-^MfidMW 
^iitfier propheta.^ . i , . iroi? =)7oj:?.* 

Ifede Bi^geste^ fbai in that pini \if ^tU? 
fHiMgt in which; as it now «t^di;*^Mt^ 
diyv, ^'theiw we many wfav W'OhHkiiJur "^xf 
^^piire add pious sentimefnts;' Wh6 dji^'^iS&lS^ 
^knowledge this/' a negative hais bee6 oifiittied; 
and we ought to read, ^'many who at^'nof 
Christians of pure and pious sentiments j'^ok'^ 
perhaps, the idea may be better expressed in 
Ebglisb by saying, ^^ many wha are caUM 
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" CIiristmnE, but whose sentiments are not 
" pure and pious." He proposes to read 

" t-dAJlou; S'av xoi TUf [oi/] rqs xaSap^ Koi evffcffou^ 

I acknowledge that when a controveTBialist 
proposes to insert a negative in a sentence, 
which, as it stands, is supposed to make di- 
rectly against his opinion, he ought to be 
jealously watched; yet he may be right; and 
the more I have considered the matter, the 
more I have felt convinced that Mede was 
right ; and chiefly on the following grounds ; — 

1, As the passage now stands, it affirms 
that there were " many" Christians of pure 
and pious seutiments who did not hold the 
same view of the matter as that which Justin 
was maintaining, I do not pretend to say that 
there were, in fact, no such persons in the 
days of Justin ; but it has some weight with 
me to consider, that if there were such persons, 
this is the only trace that 1 can And of their 
existence. As far as I know, no one (except 
such as were notoriously out of the pale of 
the church,) had impugned the doctrine of the 
MiUennium, as held by Justin, or taught any 
doctrine contrary to it, I have taken some 
pains to become acquainted with the opinions 
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of the writers of ihose ttmeB:; and I am mot 
aware of a single expression in the worica < of 
any Christian writer before or for a 'century 
after, the time when Justin wrote, from wUdli 
we could infer that he was not a Mille&axjan. 
In fact, it is a rery ampoitant .queslioii, aad 
otte that may fairly be pressed upon tbesoppo^ 
nents of ChiUasm : if these Christians, of .pue 
and pious sentiments, did sol faeUeve what 
Justin was professing, what did ihey believet 
The Chiliaats did not profess to hold tlieir 
belief as a merely philosophical specalation; 
but as a matter revealed in the Scriptures. 
Tbey pointed out abundantly those paorta of 
the Word of God on which they {^roomfed 
iheir belief; and, if they were wnxng, their 
error was, not that they found out some obeonre 
meaning, or maintained some fanciful Btter* 
pretation, but that they took the mattes : too 
literally. How then, I repeat it, did these 
pure and pious Christians interpret these ftts* 
sages brought forward by the Chiliasta? .They 
had the same Bible in their hands, and what 
did they make of these passages? If any 
reader should answer, ^ they believed the 
^* doctrine of a spiritual Millennium, Buch as 
^^ most Christians, indeed all, except . a fe;w 
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" enthusiasts, expect in the present day ;" I 
will ask him to point out some trace of such 
an opinion having been formed by any person, 
during a century before, or a century after, 
the time when Justin wrote. I believe he will 
find (as i have already stated,) that those who 
did not believe in such a Millennium as Justin 
expected, did not expect any Millennium at all. 

2. As it now fitande, the passage not only 
affirms that there were such pure, and pious. 
Christians, but also that Justin bad already in- 
formed Trypho of the fact. Yet, where had he 
done so ? No where that I can find. 

3. Though I do not find that he had beee 
laying any thing of " pure and pious Chris- 
tians," to which he can possibly be supposed 
to refer, Justin had, in fact, just been telling 
Trypho of persons who professed an impure 
Christianity, and describing them in terms so 
much like those which he here employs, that I 
think there can be no doubt, that in this place 
he spoke with reference to what he had then 
said. The passage is as follows :— 

" Trypho laid, ' I know ihai many of ihose who are 
" said to conress Chiisl, and who are railed Cliristians, 
" «a( of thinp oRcred to idols, and say ihnt there a no 
" harm in it.' I replied, ' Tlie existence of such men. 





n puftwiiig to bt-Chrirtm, mdn^ inifcii triiiMigilf 

••Jcrat M Lwd tnd Cbriti, wUto-Hwy Af^HiMr 

«<lus doetriim bttl thoM af Ihi spiite of 

^ ttnrM to ineictae the ftith and irtftMii ^ 

<<.ara the diaciplw of Oe true mdfmn MHm 

" >flii^iioXi««) of Jem ChrUt, in the liipSi {SlS^ 

'^ tieen made known by him. ^or thoiM doings 

^ antidpatedy and ptedlefed'ihoald bo doM^ wint 

^ wa aea laUBM ae matten of fret wiUi our owd ayoi; 

^,1m aaidp' ^ Ifanr*- tbtll ooom wC-.^wiy 

"di M ed in ihoip'/i cloibingf bat in w ai d ^ i 

^ fOQiog woUvair and &rthar^ ^rthara AiH b||k 

** M|d hereuesy'' and ** beware of ftte pro; 

^ ebma onto 3rou outwardly drett in thee: 

"inwardly diey are ravening wohaa;'^ alid'**^ttiHriMi 

^Miee naay flte Cbiieley and fidae apoato;:«dMMy 

«jiMil onee many of tbe Mhftil 10 ««# ^«4kilt 

jf.ff^p therefore^ and have been, my ftjand^^^imp-iidii 

**gpk^/orth m ike ifTWfr ip^ firrfff, ^nrr tfiHl!<Lfl<tJpm 

f^ ii MeUiical and ^^pAemoMi both k docii|i|0 U&JMk 

<<tice} and they are distinguished among as 1^ 

*^derivM from those who orlgfanted the 
* o pi ni on, by which theyare ebaraeterised; 
«»en in a diftiant way to Uaapheme Aa 
''Aui^hVA ^ Messiah predicted aa 
*' and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. •!6yj||k.|h(P 
*' we have no commuDioD, as knowing them to be aikeUAd, 
** impiout, unrighteoui, and lawless ; and that, instep of 
** really worshipping Christ, they confess him oiily *^in 
<^ nam^ and that they call themselves Christiana, ta tfte 
^,0«iitite inscrifao the name of God upon lha.wqdii Of 
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" their handa, wbile the; have fellowahip with the nicked 
" and alheialical in their riles. Some of these are called 
" Marcion^teS) some ValentiniaDa, some Basihilian^, some 
'' SaturnlDians, and others by other titles^ each deriving 
" his Dame from Ihe leader of his peculiar doctrine. In 
" the same way (as I shewed in the beginning of our con- 
" versation] m those who addict themselves to Ihe study of 
" philosophy commonly bear the name of [he founder 
" of that system lo which they have attached themselves." 
I think Ihe reader who fairly couiparee this 
passage with that already quoted (p. 187)) will 
feel no doubt that this is the part of the conver- 
sation to which Justin referred when he said, — 
" I explained to you that there are those who 
" are called Christians, but who are in fact 
" atheistical and impious heretics :" and I see 
no reason why Justin should have alluded 
to his previous explanation respecting those 
hereticS) if he did not mean that thet/ were the 
persons who denied what he was maintaining. 
If the doctrine was one denied even hy pure 
and pious Christians, why should he talk 
of its being denied by impious and atheistical 
heretics ? 

4. As it stands, the passage is flatly contra- 
dictory of the statement which Justin pro- 
ceeded, almost immediately, to make. Surely 
if be, and ail whom he considered perfectly 
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&rth(HhXj maintaiiied the doctrine^ 1m iroiifil 
hardly think of applying such an* epithet as 
ptite (using that word as we see that he hlid 
done just before) to those who denied 4be d^c^^ 
trine. The ^rant of. civil controveray hadnpt' 
reached such a height in his daya. 

6. The passage, as it stands^ appeafa to mer 
to be -nonsense. '^ I. stated/' saya Jastiii^ ^ibhai 
^'fnany who are- Christians. of pure, aiid.<pioits^ 
^ sentiments, do not acknowledge; tht^'; -fsH^ I 
^ explained to you that there ar^ th(me;vii^ 
" aiie called Christians ; but who ^are^ ia fme% 
^^ athrifitical and impious herettes:'' . Wlat 
is'the meaning of this,ybr.?.- • - . : »/ ; 

On the whole, I cannot hdp titinking tbHt 
tiie reader, who candidly considers the ffittlleiv 
will see reason to -believe that, citihep'caxv^ 
kssly, or by design, a negative htts-btsfr 
omitted; and that Justin meant to say^.wlAil 
was clearly his own opinion, and what aa[ ftr 
as we can judge, seems to have been 'the 
fact, that the doctrine was oiily d«nie4 by 
those who, though bearing the Christian name^ | 
did not hold pure and pious sentiments. 

I will take this opportunity of saying a few 
words respecting Tertullian, whose Chiliasm 
has, I think, been of late unfairly n 
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Tflie Bishop of Lincoln, speaking of Tertul- 
liitii's Montanism, has said, — " We find him 
"oM the authority of the new prophecy en- 
*' forcing the neceasity of frequent fasts — if 
*• not actually condemning marriage, yet, on 
" all occasion?, giving a decided preference to 
" a life of celibacy, and positively pronouncing 
" second marriages unlawful — maintaining the 
" fevourite notion of enthusiasts in all ages of 
" the Church, that the heavenly Jerusalem 
" would descend on earth, and that the saints 
" would reign there for a thousand years."* 

Let me first observe by the way, that it 
ia worth the while of those persons who talk 
about novelty and modern Millenarianism, to 
consider this high testimony to the fact, that 
there ha\'e been in the Church in all ages (en- 
thusiasts, if he pleases) with whom this was 
a favourite doctrine ; but this ia not the pur- 
pose for which I quote the passage. 

Surely the reader would understand firoiir- 
tbia passage, that TertulUan was a Millenarian^ < 
btcauit he was a Montanist, and that, in facV | 
Cbiliasm was a part of the Montanist heresy. Ir 1 



■^tce. Hilt, of II. >aa III, Ceiii., nidiirateil from the' 
llte^orTcrluIHwi. 2Bd. p.19. ' 
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notice this^ because we have already seen hrnUt 
the opponents of the Millenarian doctrine hasve 
endeavoured to connect it with the heresietS of 
Cerinthus ; and I really must Bay, that they 
seem to me to be fonder of attempting to run 
down the doctrine by associating it widt 
odious names, than of meeting it by fait 
argument. 

If there is any thing in the works of Ter- 
tullian which justifies the statement that he 
received, or maintained, the Millenarian - doc* 
trine, *^ on the authority of the new prophecy,^ 
I sincerely beg his Lordship's pardon^ J)ut 
I can find nothing. The only passage whidi^i 
know of that gives colour to the statement 
is the following: — ^'Nam et confitemiur kk 
^' terra nobis regnum repromissum ; sed ante 
^^ coelum, sed alio statu, utpote post resnrree- 
*' tionem, in mille annos in civitate divini 
" operis, Hierusalem coelo delata : qnam et 
^^ Apostolus matrem nostram sursum designat, 
*^ et nroAiret/yua uostrum, id est municipatum in 
^^ coelis esse pronuncians, alicui utique coelesti 
*^ civitati eum deputat. Hanc et Ezekiel novit, 
^* et Apostolus Joannes vidit. Et qui apud 
^^ fidem nostram est novae prophetise Sermo, 
^^ testatur, ut etiam effigiem civitatis ante 
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" reprcseiilationem ejus conspectui futurani in 
" aigDum prffidicarit."* 

Now it appears to me, that In this passage 
Tertulliaa is so far from maintaining that doc- 
trine " on the authority of the new prophecy," 
that he makes no reference whatever to Mon- 
tanus, until lie has stated the doctrine on the 
authority of St. Paul, £zekiel, and St. John ; 
and when be does refer to Montanuis, it is not 
to maiiitaiu the notion " that the heavenly 
" Jerusalem would descend on earth, and that 
" the saints would reign there for a thousand 
" years;" butiiiniply for an opinion, connected 
indeed with the subject, but so far from being 
a part of Chiliasni, or any thing that has con- 
stituted a favourite notion of enthusiasts in all 
ages of the Church, that 1 believe there is no 
evidence of its being maintained by anybody 
before or aft«r the time of Montanua, and his 
immediate disciples. This opinion was, that 
there would be a manifestation of some image I 
or likeness of the new Jerusalem before its 
actual descent- This, and this only, as it 
appears to me, Tertulliao maintained on the 
authority of the new prophecy. 

.-'•dUbte reader will not understand me aa 

****; • Adv. Hire. IIL, e. xht. p. 680. 



^ Hait'mtaMimmiL 

4edylii^ «hat Uoataana wu « ifilMiit>fiul^ 
tni the contmyj then 'ii UM' fifflUH ib^MmIr^ 
tiiit he WBB tae> yet I do Mt'fthdf'^Bsl 
iCSiffimsiti was chMgtcl' apm ikbtt «» ^ ^ift 
tf his hertsjr. • '' The aeoiMiiif ' ffWb^'Irjr 
« l^phatahu*" says iite}Mmpi''^ihkflili^ 
K'^udsts is, that they YceriVtffl'bdOi'llM^^ii 
«^«iul Htw Testaafedts, VOatfUd hn^O^'imip- 
«ireetidii of the dead, ttid ttiaiitihiMU'l^ 
•^Catholic doctrine «r tlife.lVlii^L '^'tbkt 
'^tttOT coositted in 0ii[ipbBiii|^' Hbt lUnMuMlf^ 
i>»'Ma±iiiima, and Prtidlla» w«W 
^ttuipired) atid nuiatttinlnit'tllat ' rfli 
^^ dr the CniaitsDiata; (^ j^ittbi^ 
W'juinoiuicea l>7 Mcmtaiiaa, Wi df ' fli6Wa# 

'^'"Wheth^ id pTop<Mte£iig hiii c^rtf'l^^ 
fipiiu was ail iAipMtor or n 'endEiitiUEM^^ft 
xSay' be diffieiilt now to say; andjidAiiBq^kHi 
'^ not easy to get a fidr account of Iflitf iil^ 
ibikiwerB^ as (exclspt froitt TeittdlianJ^^tH^MM 
imly learn from those wVb'eontid^r^ lUrai *& 
iieretic. None of these however, t b^ti^e^ 
charge' him with deviating from orthodbky Oiei 
the fundamental, or, indeed, on any tEiat ca'n 
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be called the peculiar, doctrines of Christianity. 
We have seen, by the teBtloiony of Justin, that 
Chiliasm waa the generally received opinioaj 
aud if, as MoBheim has said, " with regard 
" to the leiidiug, and generally received, notlone 
" of the Christians on the subject of religio% 
"Montanus attempted no innovation of any 
*' moment,"* we may well suppose that hia 
Chitiasm did not in the main difTer from that 
of his predecessors. Yet there was one 
peculiarity in his doctrine which it may be 
worth while to notice. Epiphauius and 
Eusebius both tell us that he and his followers 
had a remarkable respect for a desolate spot io 
Phrygia called Pepuza; and it seems he called 
the little towns Pepuza and Tymion, Jeac- 
SALBH, under an idea that the new Jerusalem 
waa already there — that he wished to collect 
there all the nations of the earth, and that he 
maintained a regular body of preachers, to 
whom he assigned salaries, which he paid out 
of the contributions raised from his followers 
under the name of oblations. This is the first 
idea that I can tind of any thing like what has 
been popularly called a spiritual Millenniumj 

" Comin.OQ Aff. of Christiana befortCoiMt. VidaVeTrans. 
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that it, a Millennium without the presence of 
Chfuty and a new Jenuakm oonsiating of 
ittbta in the flesh; and as such I think it may 
be worth notidi^. The patmif of the pc^obir 
notion of a Millennium wlio'are not orer- 



itocked with ancient authorities, may perhi^ 
thank me for pointing <iat wbf/^ sfsnui to hare 
been the earliest germ of their scheme^ and 
may pardon the heresy, in ccMudderatiim otthe 
mAqmtff of Montanus. If not^ I. wishi thsl 
l&ls suggestion may lead them to ii^f^^^^j^^tt 
account of the origin of their doctrine ; and 
if they find one more ancient and reqwctaU^ 
Ifshail be much surprised. . ^ • «^ JJA 

.Hi.; . •.. ■' IT iijvrg ai 

ill : ■- . ■ ■ '- .-r-jiJ vtt ^' 

• ^^r :> '3M?>d i 
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THE KINGDOM OP MESSIAH. 



tiMt ollbrad to the Jews— parable ci the MtrrUge t the Kittf'f So»« 
present dispenntion— destiny of the heathen — hein and sabjects of tfaie 
' 'Kinfdooi. 



ALL power^ both in heaven and m earth, 
is given to him who is the Redeemer of man. 
^' By him were all things created that are in 
*^ heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
" invisible, whether they be thrones, or domi- 
^^ nions, or principalities, or powers : all things 
" were created by him and for him.'* 

But he has many crowns ; and one of them 
I believe to be that which he receives as Mes- 
siah — ^the Redeemer of man. The Kingdom 
of Messiah, received from the Father, is, I 
think, represented in the Scriptures as the 
reward of his sufferings in the redemption of 
man. For this ^^ joy which was set before 

k2 
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'^him^ he endured the etoWy despising the 
^ Bhaine."* ^^ He humbled himself, aiid be- 
^ came obedient unto death, even the death 
^ of the cross ; where/ore God alia hath 
^ highly exalted him, and given him a name 
^ which is above every name/'f " - 

-A Kingdemy then, distinct from his sov^ 
reignty as the Most High God, belongs^ to 
him in. hi& character of Messiah. What is 
ifevealed concerning it, we may ^nd a futttie 
opportunity more fully to inquire ; tbt the 
present, we may observe, that a share in the 
Kingdom is offered to some of the human vbuM, 
to whom the Redeemer will appoint a klng^ 
dom, even as his Kingdom, has been i^pointed 
to him by his Father. I am not speaking with 
teference to any particular view respecting ttie 
^vine decrees, when I say^that it is offered to 
9M7ie of the human race; but am merely* stating 
a matter of fact; for by far the greater part' of 
mankind have received no offer of a ^parti^ 
pation in that kingdom. It is offered ^bly 
where the Gospel (emphatically called ^^ the 
Gospel of the Kingdom," J) is made known. 

• Heb. xii. 2. f Phil. ii. 8—11. 

X "Jesus went preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom." 
Matt. iv. 23, ix. 35, and he declared that before the end should 
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The high privilege of inheriting this King- 
dom, as co-heirs with the Messiah, I ituagine 
to have been originally granted to tte de- 
scendants of Abraham, in the line of Isaac. 
They were, as our Lord declares, " the chil- 
dren of the Kingdom."* To thein alone (until 
tiiey had actually rejected it) was that King- 
dom even known; and to them alone waa 
the doctrine of a redeeming Messiah revealed. 
Their law nowhere commanded them to make 
known the dispensation which was revealed to 
tbem; and the people of Israel, while they 
were forbidden, under the heaviest penalties, 
to join ill the idolatry of their neighboura, 
received no commission to make known the 
Kingdom of God to surroundiRg naitiona. 
Their law indeed provided for the reception of 
" a stranger," who should offer to join himself 
to them;t but it did not direct that any meane 
should be used for making proselytes, or 
bringing strangers into the congregation of 
Jehorah, 

Something perfectly .analogous to this may i| 

come-, " ihe Gaipel of (tie Kiogdom ilioulcl be preached ia bH 
the world for ■ «itncM to M DBlioiu." Mmt. nidv. H. 
• AUu. Tiii. 12, t Es. xii. 18. 
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be found Id the conduct and commands Qf our 
Lord, previous to his rejection by the Jewisl^ 
natiiMi. '^ I came not," said he, ^ but u^ta 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel ;'' ai^ 
though (as in the cases of the Cej;iturion,,.9nd 
the Syrophenician woman) he did not reject 
the prayers of Gentiles, yet he did not go tp 
seek them; and he forbade his disciples to do 
iL *^ He sent them forth, and commanded 
'^ them, saying. Go not into the way of the 
'^ Gentiles, and into any city of. the iSai|ia- 
^ ritans etiter ye not; but go rather to the lost 
^' sheep of the house of Israel."* I'bey) 
though then as sheep without a ahepberdi 
were the children of the Kingdom^ and it wa^ 
not until they had rejected that Kidgdooi, . ai)d 
it had been ^^ taken from theniy* that.it-w^s 
even made known to the rest of the world. . 

Our Lord, who at other times had with- 
drawn from the populace, when they desired 
to make him a King, on one occasion openly 
assumed that character. He came to them in 
the manner in which it had been predicted that 
their King should come, and he did so in 
order to fulfil the prophecy. That was, as he 

* Matt. X. 5. 
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^*pressed it,* " the time of their visitation," 
and as they knew it not, the .things which 
belonged to their peace, were thenceforth 
hidden from their eyes. 

Thus, when he came to tliose who were, in 
a peculiar sense, " his own," and " hia own 
received hira not," the command was given to 
preach the Gospel to "every creature;" and 
the fall of the seed of Abraham became tbe 
riches of the world. 

This matter may, I think, be well illus- 
trated by the paral)le, in which our Lord 
compares the Kingdom of Heaven to the cele- 
bration of the marriage of a King's son.f In 
that case the entertainment was not provided 
or intended for all the King's subjects. The 
invitation was given to a certain part of themj 
and it was not until they had refused to come, 
that the servants were sent forth into the 
streets and lanes of the city; and afterwards, 
with a more extended commission, into the 
highways and hedges. They were comniis* 
flioned to bring, indiscriminatcl;/, any whom 
they might find; hut it was not intended that 
they should bring in all the suhjects of the 

• Luke Kin. *i. t Malt. usi. 1. Luke iti». 16. 
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King, but only so many as ^hat tiie hoMi 
might be filled.* It was obTiouatf not the 
intention of the King to call ia the Tudmld 
population of his Kingdom, but only bq mmf 
as that the wedding might be famished wilh 

gUeStS.f , ;;3 

To apply this parable to that Kingdom, trf 
Heaven, respecting which it wa$ pcofeasa^^ 
ddivered by our Lord, I would say, that.it 
appears to me that the period during^ wlu^ 
our Lord offered himself, and sent out his iU|h 
eiples, to those to whom exclusifely be c^Mtne-rr 
md which he has called the time of tbeir, wAf 
tation— ^answers to that in which the B^vs^jxj^ 
are represented as going forth to inforja» thp|H| 
guests who had been already invited,^ thiM^ jUm 
supper was ready. The rejection of Cbmt/bjf* 
the Jewish people, answers to the teio^'^ 
the guests. The sending forth of the aervi^pA^ 
with more extended commission, was (nfbfSP 
our Lord delivered the parable) pvoph/^f^^oS 
that commission which he meant to give ^.^ 
disciples, and under which the Gentile Chur^b 
has been, and is being, collected, and upoo 
which she now acts. I am not fond of pressu^ 

* Lukexiv. 23. f MatU luiii, IQ. . f ^ 
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resemblances too close, but I cannot help iraai 
^nin^ Borae reference to what certainly has , 
been the case. The servants were sent firrt 
into the streets and lanes of the ctty. They 
executed their commiesion, and returned, , 
saying, " Lord, it is done as thou hast com- , 
manded, and yet there is room." They wrre I 
then directed to go out into the highways and \ 
hedges, and compel those whom they should 
meet to come in. Is it fanciful to suppose 
that, in this twofold commission, some allusion 
is ifiade to two periods — the first, that long 
period in which the preaching of the Gospel 
WRB confined almost entirely to Europe, or st ' 
least, to what was once the Roman Empire; 
and the second, a period but recently begur^ 
in which unprecedented exertions are making; 
to spread the knowledge of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom over the whole world ? It may be 
fanciful, but I seem to recognise in the mia- 
sionaries to Greenland, to Otaheite, to New 
Zealand, to the Indian of the east and of thB . 
west, to the Caffre and the Hottentot, those 
servants who were sent into the " highwayfl | 
and hedges," But whether this is well-founded 
or not, we see, I think, in the sending forth of 
the servants to seek guests indiscrinunately from 



an the King's subjects who had been 
imhivited, a clear reference to the bringingf i|r 
of the Gentile Church ; and learn pcrhapa 
something of the reason why that Church hai 
been formed, and of the extent to which we 
may expect that it will be increased. 

Following the language of the parable^ -I 
should say, that from the time of the rejeeiiom 
ct the Jews to the present moment, the 
marriage supper of the Lamb has ioaiied, 
because there are not so many guests brongbt 
in as those for whom it had been provided; oiy 
in the words of our Church, because Grod has 
not yet '^ accomplished the number of his elee^^ 
In the mean time the table is gradually filfitg 
from the highways and hedges. Gentiles are 
taken to fill up the place of the Jews; and, 
perhaps, those who afe thus brought into ^e 
kingdom of heaven form that filling up^ Or 

* I am far from feeling certain on this point ; but the idea 
aeems to me to be exactly expressed by the word which the 
Apostle uses, Rom. xi. 25, and which ouif version rendien 
** fulness." Schleusner says that mXnipm/uM signifies, ** 1 . Proptic: 
" impktio continentis aliqua re, vel materia;" and he adds, 
Chat " Nomina verbalia in syllabam ^ua desenentia, non solum 
* passivam' significationem habeant, sed etiam activam vim 
"'induunt ;" and I think he who compares all the senses which 
he afterwards gives of the word, and the genuine idea of the 
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" fulaesB of the Gentiles" of which the Apostle 
speaks ; and when that fulness shall have come 
in — when the table shall be furnished with 
guests — then shall be celebrated the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. Such appears to be the 
expectation of our Church, when she prays 
that <iod would " speedily accomplish the 
number of hU elect, and hasten his kingdom." 
When the fulness of the Gentiles shall thu8 
have come in, all Israel shall be saved, for the 
Redeemer shall come out of Zion ; their God 
and their King shall be seen " upon the throne 
" of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it 
" and to establish it with judgment and with 
" justice, from thenceforth, even for ever." 

In the meantime a dispensation exists, ia 
which there ia no diS'erence between tlie Jew 
and the Greek — whoever hears the Gospel of 
the Kingdom is invited to share the glory of 
the Redeemer, to come, whether from the east 
or the west, and sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God. 
The servants of the King are sent forth to call. 
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ntfi to compel, whotmoever they may; meet, 
^the poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind, the 
good, and the bad." It b impossible thatthfjr 
riiould exceed their commission, fioor H^ iv. t§ 
^^ preach the Gospel to every, crmturei'" ani 
whosoever will is invited to come. The 
guests, drawn from the highways and hedge% 
stand (as it respects their character of goesto,) 
in the same situation as those who w^re at 
first invited. The wall of partition between 
^cw and Gentile, by which the alien fcomifae 
€Ottimon wealth of Israel was shut. oat. fissm 
llie kingdom of Messiah, is broken down ^ and^ 
whatever national distinction may remain, ik 
Christr Jesus, so far as relates to all tbe pmp- 
l^ies of the sons of God, ^^ neither eircumdr 
lion availeth any thing nor uncircumoisiani'^ . : 
It will be obvious, that I consider those 
persons to whom the Gospel of the Kingdom 
is made known,^a8 persons apedally privU^ed^ 
as receiving an o£fer not made to all, of a gloiy 
and blessedness intended for only a part ef 
mankind; and, an being raised in that glory 
and blessedness, to a state to which it was 
never intended that the whole human race 
should rise, either on the supposition of man's 
continued innocence, or of his redemptioih 
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" Tliey are not of the world," but are given to 
the Redeemer " out of the world," which, 
by the Father's love, and of his own good 
will, he came to redeem, that they may be 
with him sharing his glory, and heirs with him 
of that kingdom which is the reward of his 
work. They are raised above the nature and 
destiny of man, being " equal to the angels." I 
must again recur to the parable, as affording 
the most concise and clear illustration of my 
meaning. Those whom the messengers met 
with, were called to a dignity never intended 
for all the subjects of the King, and to which 
all his subjects never had been, and never 
would be, invited. Those whom the messen- 
gera did not meet, had no offer, no knowledge, 
of this dignity. So far as thai was concerned, 
they remained precisely where and what they 
had been. They had not' t/ttt honour offered 
to them by the King ; and, on the other hand, 
they did not incur the responsibility laid on 
those to wliom the offer was made. Thus too 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, wherever it goes, 
takes with it a responsibility commensurate 
with the glory which it offers. It is a 
" savour of death" aa well as " of life." " He 
that beiieveth not shall be damned." Ever- 
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lasting fire, prepared for the Devil ^and l^if 
angelH, (but not, that I can find, prepared fiyc 
all mankind,) becomea the portion of him. .wjb||9 
despisefi the offer of eternal life, aod rejects 
the Gospel of the Kingdom when it has onqf 
reached him. It tells him that there i& Of 
other name given under heaven whereby,, hf 
may be saved, except the name of Cbrist<j 
and that if lie neglects by faith and repentano^ 
to seek the Kingdom of God and his rigbjter 
ousness, the only alternative b the damnatiQii 
of hell. ,7 

I apprehend, however, that neither of them 
alternatives applies to him who has nev^ 
heard of the kingdom of God. Xhat ibif 
Gentiles who are without the law an4 the 
Gospel, and never heard of either, can only b^ 
saved through the work of Christ, admits of 
no question ; but I doubt not that they will be 
restored to life, and redeemed from the e£kct$ 
of the fall, by Him in whom a31 the nations- of 
the earth shall be blessed, and who is ^^ |fae 
Saviour of all men," though ^^ spedaJly oi 
them that believe/' 

With respect to those persons who shall 
have passed through life without having ever 
heard the sound of the Gospel, the Scripture 
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affords UH but little detailed information} and 
why should we expect it ? To recur again to 
the parable, (which I only do for illustration^ 
is it likely that the invitation originally given 
to the guests, contained the purposes of the 
King towards those who were ttol invited ? Is 
it probiible that the messengers who were sent 
out were directed, or enabled, to tell those 
wiom they met the intentions of the King 
towards those whom they should not meet ? 
Surely it is not. When they met aiip man, 
their business was to call him to the i^upper, 
and explain to him the danger of neglecting 
the invitation, and not to tell him what would 
have happened to him if he had not been met 
by the messenger. It was safe for them to 
tell every man tbat he was bound, on pain erf 
the King's displeasure, to obey the summons- 
that every one who did not obey it would be 
counted a traitor and a rebel, and punished 
accordingly. They might safely declare this j 
for though there might be thousands of 
subjects who might not come — who it waa 
never intended should come — and who might, 
nevertheless, be guiltless in the matter, yet 
their proclamation must be true to every man 
who heard it. So with the Gospel of the 
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Kingdom ; it is strictly true, and can lead' to 
ao error, to eay,. ** He that belie^eth not diall 
be damnied/' because every one who hears it 
is, by the very circumstance of hb hearing k, 
brought out of the number of those who may 
plead ignoranoe ; or rather, of those for whom 
common sense and Scripture pleadj on the 
ground that they cannot ^^ call upoa lum ia 
^^ whom they have not believed, nor believe kt 
^ him of whom they have nqt heard; nor hear 
*^ without a preacher/' 
. I repeat my belief then, that the ey^^Iastim 
fire, prepared for the devil and hkn aogehf, U 
the portion of those only ta whom the Gospel 
oi Christ has been offered, and -by whoak'it 
has been rejected. I am anxious to be deailf 
understood on this point, because aonaewha 
have maintained the salvability of the heatbea 
have been accused (and I will not say always 
unjustly) of lessening the responsibility ct 
those to whom the kingdom of God is made 
known; and have been hard pressed by -some 
parts of the Scripture, which, on their prin* 
ciples, they have been unable to answer; I do 
not, however, feel embarrassed by them. I 
believe as fully as anyone, that no noan can 
enter into the kingdom of God unless he be 
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born of the Spirit — unless, by repentance and 
foith in the sacrifice of Christ, he ib justified in 
the eight of God — and receives from him, even 
in this life, the spirit of adoption, which only 
can enable him to call God Father, and which 
is the earnest of his inheritance. But the 
reader will recollect that I do not expect the 
uaevangelized heathen to be heirs of that 
kingdom. All that I expect for them is, 
redemption from the effects of the fall ; and 
bow far I suppose this to extend, may he seen 
by referring to the third and fifth essays. 
The heathen who have never heard the Gospel, 
though redeemed and restore<l, (and of the 
force of these terms I hope to speak la the 
next essay,} will) I apprehend, remain men not 
raised above the original state of man; and 
though, as flesh and blood, they cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, yet, when fleeh 
and blood shall no longer imply sin and 
sorrow, they may be the subjects of that 
kingdom. 

But the privilege of those who are the sons 
of God, and equal to the angels, is much 
greater — so high that I feel safe only In stating 
it in the words of Scripture. It were tedious 
to cite all the paaeages in which it is said, that 
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will approve and assent to the sentence, as 
contradistioguished from their disputing ita 
justice, or opposing its execution, it really 
seems to be saying little or nothing. We 
might !L5 well call all the spectators in a court 
of justice ;K(ig'es if they concur with him who 
i« properly the Judge because he has the 
power of deciding. If they mean any thing 
more than this — any thing that can, fairly, 
and according to the proper ubc of words, 
be called j^'dging — it seems to me, that they 
join the Socinians in asserting, that such 

" exprenlj uid to be reieived in chains of darknees, to the 
" judgment of the great day, shall be condemned, the sainta 
'' being raised to the seats of glory which these nicked spirits 
" have forfeited and lost, should nin'il in thai sentence, which 
" (hall display the victory of Christ over Ihem in these his ser- 
' vanti, once their captives, and will, no doubt, render the 
" lenience itaelf yet more intolerable to creatures of such 
" malignity and pride." Mr. Scoti. in his Commentary on the 
wme pasaagf, nays, — "What, with alt llieir suppriur bnoir- 
" ledge, did they not understand that believem, being first 
" dMlareri righteous and beire of God, at the day of judgment 
" will be aeensoTi with Christ in judging (he world, and will 
" concur in the sentence denounced by him against the 
" wicked 1" Whether the word " acceasors" is a misprint for 
" mnmoit," or whether it was designed to eicpress tbat the 
sainta would be " accessory," in some other acnie, t do not 
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judgment (namelyi th6 final judgmest^ionrtiif 
eternal state of man) may be^ and infaet^iBiO 
to be^ committed to mere creatures. 

The idean, however^ Tffaich we comutjijr 
attach to the words judge aAd jkidgmeniy t^i^ 
by no means those which are neeesnafjly^ 6r 
even properly^ Implied by the original wordfr^ 
ratiW and IfiOBTta. The title of Jtefg^e "ttiggtsfi 
to the mind of an English reader^ sitnpljrtme 
whose office it is to try crimihal^y 'or toofaHr 
and decide suits itt law. This, howeveryitlRia^ 
undoubtedly ln<^hided in the idea nf tile imd 
tdSDQ^^ is not its full meaning; but one that 
is accidental. The reader will immediailciy 
remember^ that the Judges of Isnidl held Hn 
office very different from that of our Judgei. 
Their office was (as far as it caul<J be) th^t 
of a King^ or, to say the leasts a GrOTeraor 
or Ruler. *^ The Lord raised up Judges wUdi 
^^ delivered them out of the hand of those tlmt 
" spoiled them.*' — " When the Lord raised 
^^ them up Judges, then tlie Lord was with 
" the Judge, and delivered them out of the 
" hand of their enemies."* Thus we find 
shortly after, that when the children of Israel 

• Jud. il 16—18. 
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had Herved Chushan Rishalhaini eight years, 
the Lord, in answer to their prayers, raised up 
a deliverer in Othniel (who had been before 
si^alized by his military prowess},* *' and the 
" spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he 
"judged Israel, and went out to war, and the 
" Lord delivered Chushan Kishathaim into hie 
'* hand." The same military character is re- 
cognized in his succeBsors, Ehud, Deborahj 
Gideon, Tola, Jephtha, Samson, and, in fact, 
the whole of the Book of Judges shews that 
by a Judge we are to understand one who 
exercises the function, though without bearing 
the name of a King. The Lord waa their 
King, and that title was not as yet given 
to any other; but when the rebellious people 
desired a King, they did it in these very 
terms : — " Make us a King to judge us like all 
" the nations. And the thing displeased 
" Samuel, when they said, * Give us a King to 
" judge uH.' " Here it is evident that the 
whole royal function was meant; and the 
mqaning of tSStSa (commonly translated ywdg-- 
ment) is farther evident from the 9lh and 11th 
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verBeS) where our transhttors have renderied-^tt 
*' manner/'* -• ■^•^ 

From thiB it is evid^tat, that ^^ to judged 1^ 
in the language of Scriptdre, very commoiilf 
^' to reign;" and, while it msy be ftppli^ 41) 
any exercise of rtgei, auihoritj, it does^et 
appear to me to express any one in particidttt 
When, therefore, I read, that those who irsfiier 
with Christ '^ shall also reign with bim/^'I 
take it to mean the same as that^ ^^ thrones dijafi 

^ The true meaning of the word teems to be, " a rule or 
regulation/' applying to any thing, modified by the sulje^' ro 
which it is applied. The Judgment of a Jtlng wu the ** fttaMSf 
of exercising his royal fimctioni en, perhaps^ as -HMdsppt 
has said, it expressed ** indolem ipsam xegisa jpot^itatiL" 
Applied to the Priests, it was the ** due order" (1 Chr.^v. IS) 
of performing their office according to the law ; or, pei^igpi, 
only a " custom" (1 Bam. ii. 18) or regolatibii eiialiM eJ 
among themselves. When applied to the iaberMoeie, at Mt^ 
it was the << fashion of it" (Ex. xxvL 30, I Kings vL 38(:$«{(. 
xliL 1 1), or the rule or plan by which it was built ; and, there- 
fore, in a great variety of places, which did not admit of any 
less general terms, our translators have tendered it'ijjf 
" manner." That what we understand by a judgment Dt-{iidi- 
cial decision of a litigated question, was included in the idea, is 
obvious ; and the word is frequently used to express it ; yet in 
many, perhaps most, of the places where it is rendered judg- 
mentf it really means rather the ordinance of a ruler, than the 
decision of a judge. 



be Bet and judgment given to them" — when it 
is said, " the saints shall judge the world," it 
seems to be equivalent to SHying, that they 
" shall reign on the earth," — when our Lord 
said, " I appoint unto you a Idngdom," it 
was that they should " ait on thrones j'udg- 

Let me not be understood as denying the 
fact of a general judgment in the sense in 
which we commonly use that word. AH 
that 1 am contending for is, that although 
there will be such a judgment, yet that ia 
not all that we ought to understand by the 
words which relate to judgment and judging 
in the Scripture. What we commonly under- 
stand by judging, is a part of the royal 
office in every monarchy, though in all human 
governments it must needs be executed by 
deputies ; and it may be so, if it please God, 
in that great judgment. He to whom all 
judgment is committed, may appoint that 
judgment to others whom he may render 
capable of exercising it ; but I must say that I 
see no proof or probability of this ; and that it 
does seem to me highly improbable, that in 
that judgment, men should be in any proper 
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the great Judge of ail, . >^ 

Another point is worthy of our attentiom 
If the saints expect a kingdomy and reigk^ 
they are not themselves the subjects oi'^ta^ 
kingdom. ^ lv> 

Undoubtedly, men and angels — all created 
beings are, and ever must be, subjects of .the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of.^iagti^ 
and Lord of lords, in the sense of inferiority 
and subjection, to sovereign and infinite power. 
Again, it may be truly said, that believers 
in Christ are the subjects of that kingdom 
of grace, which he rules as Head over all 
things to his Church. This dispensation, 
however, is '' the patience of the saints :" it is 
in this period that they suffer with faiuL 
When they reign with him, in whatever other 
sense they may be subjects^ they cannot be the 
subjects of that kingdom which they rule. 
Let me repeat, that I am not so absurd as 
to deny their infinite inferiority in all states 
and circumstances to him who is God over all, 
blessed for ever : I only mean to state, they do 
not form, (if I may so speak) the population^ 
but the government of that kingdom. If they 
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init^it a kingdoin^ and reign^ they must, in 
respect of that kingdom, have subjects; and 
these, I imagine, will consist of ^^ the nations 
of the saved,^' of whom I baviei already spokeni 
or of the race of man redeemed by the Saviout 
of the world from all the consequences of the 
fidl, and replaced ia ^ world restored to its 
curigfaial goodness by ihe *^ restitution of all 
things.'' 
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Rcstorttlmi of the World— Redemption, Rastitntioa, _ _, 

>>ptkin sAd CoBTtrtlMi not BcfflMrattoau* ^< .1 3a} 
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•- r/Cil 

NO one, I think, will charge me with '^Sii^ 
rqireftenting the common opinion of Chmtii^ 
in this age and country if I expreM H- tMd? 
*^ That when our Lord shall come to jod^e-flf^ 
world, the whole race of mankind, the qtnoit^ 
and the dead, shall be assembled befoire himj^ 
that he will proceed at once to award 'tili 
them their respective destinies \ thait^ imm^' 
diately, those who shall be accepted for lijflp 
sake will be translated to a state of etemU*'^ 
happiness in heaven, and those who have not 
become heirs of the kingdom of God, under 
the oflfered grace of the Gospel, will be cast 
into hellj and that the material world 
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which we inhabit, with all its furiiitxire, aoi- 
mate and inanimate, will be utterly anni- 
hilated." 

If, however, this opinion be correct, how 
can we consider the work of Christ — especially 
that wliich is the professed object of his mani- 
festation — to be accompUshed } That abject it) 
stated in the Scripture to be, that he might 
destroy the works of the Devil j but, according 
to this view, how is that object effected? la 
the remedy suited to, and commensurate with, 
the evil? In considering the fall of man, we 
have seen what may he considered as the 
works of the Devil in respect of this world} 
and how (according to this view) can thosft 
works be said to be destroyed ? Surely, if it bei - 
true, the great enemy of God and man will 
bare but too much reason to triumph. Evetv; 
if we should suppose {though I know of no 
ground for such a supposition) that this world : 
was originally created with a view to its beinj ' 
destroyed, so that we could not charge itai 
actual destruction upon Satan, yet it is ob->« | 
vious that he will have caused it to bear^ 1 
during its whole existence, that heavy curse ( J 
which his malice brought upon it. 

It may be said, that the loss of a world isit ] 
L 2 



nothing to the Almighty Cmt«r^ that ite 
whole universe, of which thb wofM is hmtmk 
atom, is, before him/ as the dust of the bafaifce; 
all this is true, but not to die pnrpoae. ! ifDie 
qoefartion is not whether the "innrld is^'ior is noi, 
woith redeeming and {MSsarviBg; inibma^j 
whether Satan will Bot Iuktc txixaaafbedL^mnk 
and destroyed it i Whether tiie workm of ^jtte 
Devil, in respect of the world, hanre ^teotkjdth- 
stooyed by the Redeemer; or wheSaar\ti[mm 
works will have so&r prospered, ^ims to pvedbiiie 
tiie long misery, and finid ^lestruotiofViof;.tiiiB 
world) In fact^ according to this view, iwofl 
not Satan have tnumphed over not ^mtffAii^ 
manimate world, but ovet all the 43fS&60t 
dasses of the animal creation, who, ats wei teve 
remarked, are sufferers under the emafBei - jAdid 
surely those who expect that the fimdrjofti^fof 
the heathen will be, in any degree, inferior to 
that of man before the fall, must aoknowledge 
that Satan will, ultimately, have triim^hed 
over the greatest paiit of the human ri^ce* iLei 
our charity be as extensive as it may:, we muet 
admit, that those who shall be «aved by the 
knowledge of Christ, and faith in him, bear no 
proportion, in point of number, to those who 
will not be so saved ; millions refusing, or neg- 
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lecling, the Gospel, aiid hundreds of miJlioae 
having never heard the sound of it. 

Now when we see a world, that has groaned 
under the curee brought upon it by the tempter 
for thousands of years> given up to aDoihilft- 
tion ; when we see the infinite myriads of in- 
ferior animalfi sufiering and perishing with itj 
above all, when we see countless millions of | 
mankind cast into everlasting torments, thei« 
to lament, with eternal and unavailing regret, 
the works of the Devil : when, I say, we see 
and consider these things, how can we say 
that the works of the Devil will have been 
destroyed? Does the free gift equal the 
offence ? Why should the whole creation look 
with earnest expectation for the manifestatiiHi 
of the sons of God, if, at the period of their 
manifestation, the sons of God alone are to 
survive ui bliss, and all beside, according as it 
it spirit or matter, is to pass away into torment 
or annihilation }* 

■ Mr. Scott having said, in liis nnte on Roca. t. 15—19, . 

" Tbe thoughts or th<i mppand vast majaiity of Ibase who ahaU I 

" eveotually perish, b apt to encumlKr out minds in ihew I 

" coatempladons; I say, rippoicdi for, probably, we shall find ] 

" our conjpclurcs ennaf.o\iB, nhen the doam of loen, Ihroi^gih ' 

" all ages snd naliona, shall be finally determined ;" and, in ' 

hi* pncticKl observalinn* on chap. ix. t, 22— 33i " Even ' 
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It is not wonderful that such ar view -nf ' 
things should make a passage like this difficult, 
and even inexplicable, to commentators 9 and- 
the most forced interpretations have been^iut 
forth to erade its plain meaning. I>r« Dod- 
dridge, in his Family Expositor, says, ^ This 

** among the ratt number of professing ChristuuM^ it is , to ^be- 
** jCetred that odIv * a remnant will be saved ;' and the Lord 
" will be righteous in the destruction of an immense majority!' 
Was asked, by a writer in the Christian Observer for Anq^o^ 
1814, to give his deliberate judgment with T^ganl to ^tliise^ 
pMinges. He replied, in the number for October, ** It ti^p^iqt^ 
** ^ be a flatter beyond doubt^ that a vatt miyority l%ve and^ . 
''die strangers to true repentance, conversion, and saving 
"fafth in the Son of God: they must then perish, ancTdod' 
"iHH assuredly be righteous in their condenmatioik Bocif 
** the case be thua, in respect to professed Christian^ iilial^iptifr 
** in respect of Mohammedans and idolaters ? What, among 
" the present race of Jews? Nay, among the Israelitea befcre 
"the coming of Christ? Of ancient Jews there was, and oC 
*' Christians there is, ' a remnant according to the f4ecti<m'.ef 
" grace :' but this is not said of the others. This, then, is my 
** deliberate judgment in respect of the latter question.** In the 
same paper he says, with reference to the former extract, 
'^^erhaps possibly might have been more proper than pnobaMif: 
" yet there appears to my mind a probability that as to the 
" vast majority of those who perish, men's conjectures may be 
** found to be erroneous." He then proceeds to sugg^t, that 
the multitudes who die in infancy, and who lived during the 
Millennium, may " prevent * a vast majority,* in those who 
perish ; nay, possibly, render the saved the majority." With 
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" and the following verses have been generally, 
" and not without reaeon, accounted as difficult 
" as any part of this epistle. The difficulty 
" has, perhaps, been something increased by 
" rendering Jtr/irn creation in one clause, and 
" creature in another. To explain it as chiefly 
" referring to the brutal or inanimate creation 
" ia inaufFerable ; since the day of the redemp- 
" tion of our bodies will be attended with the 
" conflagration which will /iw( an end to them. 
" The interpretation, therefore, by which Dr. 
" Whitby and Mr. Grove refer it to the Gentile 
" world, is much preferable to this. But, on 
*' the whole, 1 think it gives a much eublimer 
" and nobler sense to suppose it a bold proso- 
" popteia, by which, on account of the cala- 

bII (hit rsplansttan and su^estian, the idea of CbHsl's work at 
redemlilLOn remains preCIv nearly what Cowpet britOf but 
BtroDgty expr«SL when he dilscribed ilie saved, u, 

" The BDuls UiB grace dfsigned 
" To BEscuE froin ilie ru[ns of mankiiid." 
How Mr. Stoll, who, in his " delilierale judgmeni," was in- 
clined lo lower down " probable" to " ponible," when spealdi^ 
of ■ " (xul nu^orily" being lust i and to have contcmpUted the 
majority of (lie *Bved w ■ mere poraibilily j how he could guj, 
In his practical obaervuliong on the passage referred to^ " let 
UB learn lo adore his grace for providing id aibijoalir a remedy," 
I ani St n losa lo underalatid. — See Scott'a Works, vol. s. 
p.Vi5. 
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^ mity and sin bvooght and continued* ^dto ttfaci 
^ whole unevmngdiaced world, (tho^li few -of 
^ ks inhabitantg saw so much of their miaevy a^ 
^ actually to desire the remedy,) it is fe^M- 
^ sented as looking out with eager expeotatjiDii 
^{as the word av&xapm^Km exactly aigniflee,'} 
^ for such a remedy and relief as the Got^l 
^' brings, by the prevalency of which hoikiBti 
^nature would be rescued from tyranny ^d 
** abuse/' 

Dr. Doddridge, having made up his mind 
that the day of the redemption of the bodiei of 
the saints, would ^' put an end" to ^^ the^ 'bhifid 
or inanimate creation'^ was, of course, obUgM 
to find out some oth^ way of explainivig th^ 
passage. How far- he has succeeded^ lifnd 
whether it is consistent with common se^, 
and matter of fact, to understand the GrentiOe 
word by ulifftq^ and to represent it as fraiitiijg 
with earnest expectation for the Gospel rf 
Christ, or to turn the whole into ^ a bold 
prosopopoeia,^' which, so far as I can see, has 
but little meaning, and leads to no conclusion, 
I wish the reader seriously to consider, 

Lightfoot says, " Peter saith, that in St. 
** Paul's Epistles there are some things hard to 
^* be understood. This, it is probable^ is one 
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" of those hard places. But expositors ' aut 
" inveniunt aut faoiuot,' either ' invent the diffi-* 
" ciilties, or make them,' before tlicy were so j 
" and, indeed, moat, when they have ex- 
" pounded these words, leave them more 
" obscure tliaii they found them. The main 
" difficulty is what sense to put on the word 
" creature, v, 19. For the earnest expec* 
" tation of the creninre waitetii for the mani- 
" festation of the sons of God, and I find' 
" especinlly ihree." 

He tlien proceeds to state and oppose the ' 
opinions,- — 1, That creature aieana the ^ood 
angels; 2, That it means " man ouly con- 
sidered sinful;" and 3, That it means "the 
" very fabric of the world, consisting both of J 
"the heavenly and elementary region;" and ' 
having propounded an interpretation, not 
very materially different from that which has 
been already given from Doddridge, he sayi, 
"And so I am come to my text;" (" anA I 
" not only tliey, but ourselves also, which hass j 
" the 6rst-f ruits of the Spirit, even we ourselrflB I 
" groan within ourselves, waiting for the Ado|ki J 
" tion, to wit, the redemption of onr body.") j 
" Ju it are three words especially observable I 
" towards opening the aense of it, I. We. If. f 
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^Fint-firuits of the Spirit. III. Our hodji 
^* I will take them up, ^ inveraa ordiae^' tfce 
<<la8t first/' This I need not do; but will 
briefly tell the reader, that, aecordini^ to 
Lightfoot, by ^' we/' he is to undemiand the : 
Jews ; by " first-fruits" Christ, wha is iio . 
called, 1 Cor. xv. 23 ; and by ^* our body/' ib^^ 
mystical body of Christ. Of this interpre* 
totion the author says, *' If it be not as 
*' a^eeable to the Apostle's discourse ; for be 
'* presently after begins with election ^o^ 
'* reprobation, that may fall out to be thought 
** of upon God's calling the Geutilea — if not as 
'^ agre^eable to the whole tenor of Scripture*^ 
** if not as full of plainness and clearne8fi*--jf 
^ not as warrantable by the language as aiay of 
"the three I mentioned — ^refuse it: — nagr, if 
" it were not so, I myself should never own 
" it/'* 

To such shifts have learned men been driyeo 
to evade the plain meaning of the text; * 
meaning not dependent on this passage only, 
but which seems to me to belong to all the 
terms used to express the work of salvation. 
As Lightfoot selected three words, X will do 

• Sermon on Rom. v^>* •• 16, &c Pitman's 

Edition. *. ^J : • 
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the same, and beg to offer a few remarks on 
redemption, restitution, and regeneration. 

1. Redemption. It would be a mere waste 
of time to enter into a formal proof of three 
tilings which are commonly admitted by 
Christians. First, that our Lord is called the 
Redeemer; Secondly, that the word redemp- 
tion most naturally implies the getting back 
of that which has been lost, withheld, or 
parted with ; and. Thirdly, that the Goel, or 
Redeemer, under the Mosiac law, an important 
part of whose office it was to redeem the 
inheritance of his kinsman, was a type of our 
Lord. Thus Mr. Scott says, " The kinsman 
" here evidently typified Christ, our brother 
" and redeemer, who ransoms our lost inherit- 
" ance; and will keep it for us until the day 
" of judgment, when be will restore it unto 
" us ; whereas that of the wicked must be 
" forfeited for ever, as they can never redeem 
" it, and have none to redeem it for them."* 
It is then a work of reduction or restoration. 

IL Restitution expresses this idea more 

clearly, and, as far as 1 can understand, in the 

Btnmgest and plainest manner possible. "The 

restitution of all things" is spoken off as th^ 

• On Leril. xxv. 25, + Act* iii. 21. 
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period to which the advent of^ Chiiet ir 
delayed ; and He declared, that before tkal 
ereot Elias ^ ahall first come and r^Miare lall 
things."* Dr. Doddridge on the latter pbeti 
aays, ^^ It is plain that anoKOTmat^fiu hem. (aii 
<< dnoKmravraffi^f Acta iiL 21,) cannoi^ aa^ iH 
^^ generalfy does, signify restoring thiaga:'ta 
'^ their former state, but only in the genenA 
''reducing them to order." Does the neader 
aee that this is ''plain?" or, does he thkrii 
that, notwithstanding Doddridge's pnoooib; 
ceived opinion, the words may mean what tfa^ 
critic himself is obliged to confess that tht^ 
'^ generally do ?'' The meaning of the waid 
inmiarnrravtij according to Sohleuuier 1% '^ the 
" act of reducing any thing to \t$ fiManevpIaeeir^ 
^ the replacing, or restitution of any thing % Iroux 
'^a verb signifying, as its first and propw sensety 
" to replace, to restore, to bring back any thing 
" into its original or former state.'^ Henee, as 
he observes, the noun which we ttanakbe 
restitution^ is by Greek writers used to eicpness 
the reforming or setting of crooked ' or dis- 
jointed limbs — the returns of the planets to 
their former stations — and the restoration of 
hostages to their own country. It is true that 

• Matt. xvii. XI. 
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he gives ua a third meaning, " the reducing any- 
" thing into a belter state, the amendment of 
" that which is corrupted." He gives, however, 
no authority for this explanation of the word, 
merely observing, that by adopting it we may 
be assisted in understanding Acta iii. 2] ; and, 
in fact, it seems to have been made simply for 
that purpose. 

SchleuMiier, however, expresses his concur- 
rence with Lightfoot and Knatchbuli, in the 
idea that by the word here translated restitution 
we are to understand accomplishment, or per- 
fection, and quotes Hesychius to shew that 
the word may have such a meaning. 

To Knatchbuli I have not the opportunity of 
referring ; but Lightfoot saya, " 'AiroxorairT^Mi, 
" ' He shall restore,' or ' make up j ' — not into 
" the former state, but a better. There were 

" j(patoi OLTiOKneramaatoK ■"atTO)!'^ 'Times of restitu- 

" tion of all things,' determined by God, Acta 
" iii. 21, wherein all things were to be framed 
" into a Goapel-Etate, and a state worthy of 
" the Messias : a church was to be founded, 
" and the doctrine of the Gospel dispersed,— 
" the hearts of the fathers, the Jews, to be 
" united to the sons, the Gentiles ; and the 
" hearts of the sons, the Gentilea, to the 
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'^ &ther8| the Jews $ which work waa begna 
'^ by the Baptist, and Jlnished by Christ and 
*^ the apostles. Which term, of the reatitutioB 
^ of all these, expiring, the commonwealth of 
^' the Jews expired also ; and the gifts of 
'' revelation and miracles, granted for thu 
'^ purpose, and so necessary to it^ bSML 
" * However, therefore, ye haFC crucified 
^ Christ,' saith Peter, in that place of the 
^ Acts now cited, ' yet God shall send yoQ 
'^ Jesus Christ in the preaching of the Gospd 
^^ to fulfil these things/ Him indeed^ as to 
'^ his person, the heavens do contain, and shall 
'^ contain, until all these things be perfected | 
'' expect not, therefore, with the erring nation, 
^' his personal presence always on earth : but 
'^ he shall make up, and constitute, all thkigs 
'' by us his ministers, until the terms, deter- 
'^ mined and prefixed for the perfecting of thii^ 
*^ restitution, shall come/** 

On this statement it is unnecessary to make 
any remark; and I only quote it, because widi 
those who are not famUiar with his writings, 
the name of Lightfoot may have weight ; and 
because I think it shews what learned men 

•vH^i|[(d3M»"fismitonHattoii.lL :. 
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will Bay, and wiser men will adopt, in urder to 
get rid of a plain word which contradicts their 
system. 

The idea, set forth in words as plain as 
could be used, is that of restoration, or re- 
duction to a former state ; and such is also 
the idea of 

3. Regeneration. It would indeed he 
iinpoBsible to express the idea more strongly 
or plainly; and the use of this word by our 
Lord, Matt, xix, 28, " In the regeneration, 
" when the Son of Man shall sit in the throne 
" of his glory," is most worthy of notice. So 
much has, however, been written of late on 
the terms which I have mentioned, and on the 
texts in which they occur, that I feel it un- 
necessary to enter into any minute examination 
of them, I should only seem to be copying 
&c«n a dozen recent writers, if I were not to 
omit what I had written under these headu, 
and what it would be useless to publish, now 
that it has been better said by others, in pub- 
lications that are acceesible to every body. 
Yet I wislied to call the reader's attention to 
these words, as the words by which the woA: 
of salvation is described in the Scripture — to 
put them together — to remind bini that their 
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idea is one and the same^ and to aak him hoir 
far it agrees with the general and popular idea 
of the office and work of the Saviour ? 

On the use of this latter word^ howevery 
I wish to make a few remarks. Regeneration^ 
as the word is used by two different classes ef 
theologians^ means two very different things. 
From the use of it by one class, I gather that 
they understand it to mean, a change of stale 
which takes place in respect of an indiyidual 
who is baptized according to the command ^ef 
Christ, in the name of the Trinity. Th^ 
appear to me to believe, that by this change he 
who was before an alien from Christ is joined 
to, or made an integral part of, his mystiiMd 
body, and may therefore claim all benefits 
promised to that body and its individoal 
members ; that God does, and will, grant Id 
the subject of baptism, ^' truly repenting and 
coming unto him by faith,^^ '^ the remission 
of his sins, and the gift of his Holy Spirit.^' 
They enforce the ** great necessity of tUs 
sacrament where it may be had/' and, without 
supposing that it can in any case secure to 
the baptized person an entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven, they consider it (when 
attainable) necessary to his admission into it, 
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because it has pleased God to appoint such an 
initiatory rite, in order to hia admission into 
that class of persons to whom the kingdom 
of heaven is offered. The change which brings 
him into these circumstances, they call rege- 
neration. 

In all this {except in their giving it that 
name) I see no error. I believe that, where it 
may be had, baptism is necessary to salvation; 
but when I say this, I do not mean {and I 
believe they do not) to exclude from the mercy 
of God all who, through ignorance or inad- 
vertence in themselves or others, or who, 
through well considered religious scruples, may, 
in fact, die without receiving that sacrament. 
But I consider baptism as having taken, with 
respect to Gentiles, precisely that place which 
was held by circumcision among the Jews. The 
man who was not circumcised, though born 
of Jewish parents, and a native of the Land of 
Promise, was not in any way or degree entitled 
to the blessings promised to Israel; and the 
stranger who desired to partake of those 
blessings, was constrained to be circumcised. 
True it is that submission to that rite might 
ultimately confer no benefit, but rather lead to 
an aggravation of punishment; for the man 
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might afterwards be cut off from the people of 
God^ and as completely alienated from them 
as if he had never been admitted among tliem 
by circumcision. But if it conferred no ulti- 
mate advantage, it so far altered his state, as 
to put him in a condition to claim those pro- 
mises which were made to the people of Isiiftel 
only, and with which, so long as he was onrir- 
cumcised, he had nothing to do. Now I 
conceive that an unbaptized person ("with the 
exception which I have already made in favour 
of ignorance or mistake,) is no more a member 
of the Christian Church than an lincircumcised 
Jew, or a stranger, was a member of the 
Jewish Church. Baptism may do no more for 
the Gentile than circumcision did for Judas 
Iscariot; but I apprehend that it will do as 
much. It will bring him into the number of 
those " whose are the promises" — it will make 
him one of those whom God has vouchsafed to 
caH his people-^it will make him a real branch 
of the true vine, though, after all, he may be 
cut off, and cast into the fire. 

Such I believe to have been the sentiments 
of our reformers, and the compilers of our 
Liturgy, and I think they were right in all but 
in calling this change of state ^^ regeneration." 
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To be sure, any writer may use a word, iu 
aay een^c that he pleases to affix to it, and if 
we do but know what he means, it is sufficient. 
They had great and long authority for the use 
of the word in this sense, and, as it seems to 
me quite clear what they meant, I have a» 
sciuple in pronouncing a person after baptism 
to be ** regenerate," feeling confident that I" 
mean what they meant, though I should have , 
expressed it differently. The subject has been 
ao much canvassed of late years, that even i 
tboee who are not generally conversant with 
ecclesiastical history, and the derivation of 
theological language, know how the compilers 
of our Liturgy came by the word, and it will 
not be understood that I am speaking of them 
as the first who made an erroneous use of it- 
It is only because through their using it, this, 
which seems to be a misapplication of it, is 
most commonly known, and has come to be 
the subject of recent controversies; and on 
this account, as well as that it has obscured 
the plain, scriptural sense of the term, I regret 
that such a use has ever obtained. 

By another class of theologians, the word 
regeneration is employed to express something 
widely difTerent. Their use of it appears to 
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me equally arbitrary, and to have nekher thcl 
countenance of Scripture nor of antiqiiitgF: te 
recommend it. In their writings it 
that change^ hy which he ni^io wna dead 
trespaaiea and lina, ia qidckened into ^flfdritnal 
life, and ia as our Lord eipieaaed it^ 1 flirfil 
'' from darkness to lights and the pofwan oil 
'< Satan to God." In short, they use the ttf^ 
as synonymous with coiwersi^, <m whatmE 
would rather call, in ithe languid of SacSfdnm^ 
^^ repentance unto life/' It is not .my nd^^ 
the slightest degree to question whatt ^ia ckitt 
of thecAogians in general predicate. iOf.jAali 
which they term ^^ r^enenttion.** I -agn^nsjlk 
them as to the existence ^of suoh Bivbtngf^ 
as to its necessity, its nature, and ika aeareoija 
but I think «they do wrong to. /call ^iMJ'jttgf^s 
negation/' ' .' :^. ,t^:i 

It is true that our Lord has said, ^f £xQ^pft.a 
'^ man be bom of water, and of. theSpirit^: 
'^ he cannot enter into the kingdom :ofiGo^€r*^. 
and I think the first class are right when-, tiusf. 
require baptism, and the second right jwjbeu 
they insist on the necessity of the change^. and 
renewal, of the heart ;by the Spirit of Gdd. 
These things involve no contradiction, though, 
if I may venture to say so, a pearUnaciojus ad-^ 
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herence to their own seiiBe of the word has led 
these two classes of divines into much con- 
ttoverey, and may have led some on either 
side to inake erroneous statements. All that, 
in common with the first class, I Buppose to be 
dime for a man in baptism, may be done for 
bini and may yet leave him, as it left Simon 
Ma^s, in the gall of bitternesE, and the 
bond of iniquity : and all that is meant by the 
second class, though it brings man out of the 
depth of hopeless wretchedness, may still leave 
him (may I not say always does, and always' 
must, leave bim,) a weak, sinning mortal : as it' 
regards his body, still groaning under the 
effects of the fall ; and as it respects his 
heart and affections (the very seat and centre 
of the change), still conscious of indwelling 
sin, still striving with unsubdued corruptions, 
and happy if by God's grace he is enabled 
so to carry himself as not to disgrace his voca- 
tion, and call forth the reproach of his fellow- 
sinners. Surely the work is not complete, and 
it is a misuse of terms to call such an one 
regenerate. He who still groans within him- 
self, being burdened, has indeed received the 
" first-fruits of the Spirit ;" but surely the 
work of regeneration is but begun; and he 
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18 not regenerate until he in renewed both 
in body and soul. 

This twofold use of the term, whatever 
other effect it may have had, has certainly led 
Christians away from its plain meaning^; and 
the notice of it in this place has so far led 
us from our subject, that I must beg the 
reader to return to it^ and compare the word 
regeneration, with redemption and restitution. 
To lead him to notice, and reflect on, thci 
use of these terms, and to seek their plain 
meaning, is, as I have already stated, the 
object of this essay. 
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Statb of Mief kk the Chrlitian Cliareh*-«DneeaBioB to inideUty— ehU- 
. rai^^fis^es of miracle^ as recently stated— testimony now reqaired--^ 
' daty and liiode of Investigation. ' ' 



DIFFICULT as it is for any man to form a 
right estimate of the age in which he lives, I 
feel convinced that I was not mistaken when, 
more than six years ago, I wrote the remarks 
on incredulity, which may be found in the 
fourth of these essays. Recent events seem to 
me to prove, that the spirit is not confined to 
those who have been accustomed to call them- 
selves enlightened philosophers, in contradis- 
tinction to weak and credulous Christians, but 
that it prevails to a very great and dangerous 
degree in the Christian Church. I refer to the 
controversy which has arisen on the subject of 
miracles ; and I wish to offer a few remarks on 
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that 8ubjeet> as illustrating and eonfifxmi^ 
what I have already aaid on tlie avfa^tc^oaf 
incredality. •■♦« ,iii 

Let me, however^ be clearly udderstdod at 
the outaet — I do not addoce the ^Ksbdiefiof 
alleged modem miraclea at a proof yiemritp^ 
invtance, of that incredulity wkioli rl hwwat- 
tempted to describe. I am not gcioff'tm^ekf 
(as some have been charged with 8a]dKig)i4Iiat 
he who disbelieves them is att' infidld^^ipii^aa 
iceptic. My reinaite are dUeeted fhM igataft 
the disbelief of the mingles, bnt agafiaito^tiie 
reasons assigned for disbelieving diem. : u- 

Waiving, therefore; for thd fkesMt;^ ^iuf 
consideration of the alleged fMrts th^UMliifii 
and any inquiry whether they are true, mikb4f 
true^ whether they kre miraculotriF/^ I4teig'4lie 
reader most fully to understand that tenf cribjisdt 
iii this essay is merely to offer soiiie f^iiiaiks 
on the grounds on which the Christian Ch^hih 
has been called upon to decide respecthig 
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* The reader who wishes to form an optriidn oti Hi^ 
points, should read the statement of facts in the Jewiih 
Expositor for April, 1831 ; and, on the general question, he 
will do well to read what had previously appeared in that work, 
and has since been published under the title of " The Clirisnan 
Dispensation Miraculous," by the Rev. Thomas Bo^ 
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them; and this, not so mnch with a view t^r ^ 
any^ particular cases, as to the state of beli^ ] 
and opinion in what is called the religious I 
world. It is obviously of leas importance 
whether men believe these events to have hap- 
pened, or, if they have happened, to be mira- 
culous, than that they should receive or reject 
them on right grounds. 

Much, 1 dare say, has been written on the I 
subject which I have not yet seen; but i 
pamphlet published by the editor of the Chris- 
tian Observer, has found its way to me, and 
aa that periodical has for many years been a I 
principal channel for the publication of the . 
opinions of a great part of the religious world, 
and of no inconsiderable immber of the clergy, 
it seems worthy of serious attention. Coming 
from the editor of " a religious magazine, 
" which during thirty years has had a character 
"to loses" (P- 70 *D*1 ^^^ greater part of it 
having been, as he states, approved by " com- 
" munications, lay, clerical, medical, and we 
" may add, episcopal," {p. 55.) it may be 1 
supposed to contain what is now the opinion 
of the religious world ; and, in fact, the editolr, 
who has, I presume, good opportunity of 
knowing whether his opinions are those which 
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Bre generally^ or eveo exieowvdjry.recemd^ 
sityt^ ^ Our correspondent gops on to say, that 
^ our dinbelief in alleged modem iniracles is 
^^ only the opinion of an individual^ and. i thai 
*^ we have adduced no proof of it finona Scrips 
^' ture. But so £sr fieem it beug only tbs 
'' opinion of an individaal, we ainterely 
^'thought, till the late. Scotch miracles^ ^at 
'^ it was the opinion of every reiuaiiahde 4m^ 
^ in Christendom" (p. 37«) 
• The opinion stated (not^ periiapn^- Fsry 
clearly) above, seems to be, that \itftil . the 
Scotch miracles occurred, the editor aincerei^ 
thought that every reasonable man in ckavh 
tendom held as an opinion (as far aa it can be 
called an opinion) the disbelief of alleged 
modem miracles* This disbelief he supfMised 
to be, as far as unbelief could be, an article of 
faith among all Christians whose opinionr was 
Worth notice — an opinion which itiight^ per- 
haps, be expressed somewhat in this wayr«* 
^^ We have disbelieved, we do disbelieve and 
come what may, we will disbelieve, all modem 
miracles, past, present, and future. We want 
to hear nothing about evidence ; the disbelief of 
alleged modern miracles is a part of our creed." 
If it be thought, at first sight, that this 
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passage does not contain c^uite so much, yet 
I think as we proceed this will be seen to 
be its true meaning, lu the case which led to 
his publication, the editor acknon'ledged that 
the patient's spine was curved, and her collar- 
bone enlarged. These facts were distinctly 
stated in her father's letter {p. 13), and the 
editor admits, on the following page, that I 
" the facts of the ubove case are incmiiro- 
" i-ertible, and there is not the slightest reason 
" to impute mis/ake, misconception , and least 
" of all misrepresentation, to the narrators." 
Now I profess no knowledge of anatomy j but^ 
without referring to this case, I have put 
the question to medical men, who had neve* 
heard of this patient, and of whose surgical 
knowledge I have a high opinion, and the^ 
have assured me that it is, as far as they 
know, contrary to all experience, and beyond 
alt belief, that a curved spine, and an enlarged 
collar-bone, should be rectified and reduced 
by excitement. I am perfectly aware that, 
since the editor made this admission, much 
pains has been taken to shew that there was at 
least mistake and misconception, if not misre^ 
presentation, on the part of the narrators. < 
But this is nothing to the purpose ; for these , 
m2 j 
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things were fuSy admitted to be £ut% (wlieti 
the miracle was denied ; and whether thc^ 
were or were not fiurts, haa nothing to- do witfi 
the qnestkm. ^^ While, then, we adoMirrite 
^hetB," says the EAtor, <' we utterty-^ 
^^ claim the inference, that a miracle: 'has^boNi 
*^ wrought/' (p; 16.) And why ? He had be^ 
admitting facts, whichj te^wverf pereom^ei 
conmion sense, would seem to be mu^aenlons, 
and whidi he and his medical |tie«idBiJiave 
been obliged subsequently to deny^ iii^ordenilB 
maintain their position at aU^^^^ut ^ still »fa 
must not admit a miracle. Why) r Became it 
ia part of the creed ot reasonable ChrisiiaiiiA to 
disbelieve modarn miracles — because, iaa^ 'he 
roundly asserts, '^ We must admit. A}^xuaoi» 
^n rather than a miracle." (p* 3(X) - tQh;li>the 
credulity of incredulity! the wide. swaHoW 
of unbelief! Such is the law laid downifor 
^ reasonable men," professing to beChriatism. 
They must admit any scdution rather- than 
a miracle i How else can they ke^^ pace? with 
a liberal and enlightened age ? '^^ We doajd 
*^ not have anticipated/' says the editor^ ^ that 

^^ in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY We shOoU 

*^ have been constrained gravely to argue, that 
" the cure of a young lady, howevek M- 
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" MARKABLE in some of its circumstaTices, is 
" not a miraculous Biispension of the lawa 
" by wliich the Creator ordinarily governs the 
" universe." (p. 30.) Any thing, be it what it 
may — " however reraarhable" — even though 
one should rise from the dead — may happen in 
the " nineteenth century," but all reasonable 
meD " must admit antf solution rather than 
a miracle." 

And why is this omnivorous credulity re- 
quired of alt reasonable men ) Because, as 
the editor states, " it is more likely that we 
" are ignorant, than that God has suspended 
" his laws." (p. 16.) A correspondent, who 
signed himself " H. S. C. H.," very justly 
remarked upon this — " You go so far as finally 
" to declare, that it is more likely ' that we are 
"ignorant, than that God has suspended his 
" laws ;' which is, as you well know, the 
" arifument by which Spinoza, Hume, and 
'* other infidels, have endeavoured to over- 
" throw the miracles of the Bible itself." 
(p. 31.) I do not pretend to say, that the 
editor is an infidel ; but I must say, that 1 do 
not understand how such an argument can be 
used by any man who professes to believe the 
Bible. 
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THE IIMMWtMHtoRIMX 

4>iiMttav in diqputtf' bctMeli' flw^ GMHAffi 
«Mltlie>iii(IM; 'liMgh fitttf ^illlftM' tliiiv#4l<& 

liicooiicettmiif > wldcU Ib^JuiMil h*d%(i^H^lNb 
uhmnd^ib^tiUdiig of ct^lte lifMiif -GM^idTtf 
ibbUi fwtiai irrtn i|itnwl1irtiiiriiffirirtlni|rtBiri1iL 

^^vdgiBeAt M to wkM/aw j^4]l0iiM«Uaff 4BM^' 

riiMsre • wftklltaaif ifiM^Mri^^^nid^'lUl^^ 

'4iluii;iluit il w«% fia^iiteiiMidv Hf ywrtjiigflt 
law of God^ that ibutf^^AiMdAifm^^HMt 
)iteaUbitafeio»^ rfeaoytmataii«i.4iggiiiyB i ifl,lih 
t0biiiiefa-4HdL; unpini^ Uatory »iril» nBrnioKt^- 
:fla8)€a*<4^ in.. ■hig^^»tomaiandi<:aBy Ibdki^lilt 

.ibtA mbst9xb oUed tlw ordiMk^ Ante •fiOid, 
ubimld' h€JbovBO Isneiito ttaK^iiii^^ei^flad'iky 
•what we call miradeB^- I dmakit^ tbnrefoie, 
jgiant. ta the infidel that aaBaoletiia tf^>thiag 
•TBimlxBaey to natiurey<j Ifi iicty;tny |deai|'4>f Ae 
laws of God, are likely to be di£ferentr*iv(nn 
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his. He, while he rejects that book which> 1 
whether true or false, is the only one whi(£ j 
professes to give any account of some thou- I 
sands of yearn, must find out as well as he can, I 
from what he sees of the course of human I 
afiairs, or what he chooses to believe on human J 
teetiDiony, what are tlte laws of God ; but if I I 
have another, and in my view, a certain source | 
of information, am I^ in compliment to him, to I 
put it aside, and argue with him as if I were an 1 
infidel myself 1 Surely 1 am nut. I know of I 
a law of God, of which he knows, or professes I 
to believe, nothing: and am I to talk with hlla ] 
of "the laws of God," as if we meant the same I 
thing by that phrase, while we differ bb to the J 
existence of that great law, on which the J 
whole question turps ? I 

Now if a Christian chooses to lay aside the I 
testimony of the Scriptures, in order to meet I 
the infidel on his own ground, he seems to me I 
to act very unwisely and unworthily, though I I 
do not deny thut he may prove his case, even J 
after he has abandoned, what seems to me to I 
be, the strongest part of itj but when he I 
adopts the language of the infidel, ia order to I 
get an answer to every possible case of alleged 
miracle, it is a very diil'ercnt thing; and he 
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HOAit not complain if he b identified with 
tiiose whose weapons he uses. 

I^ however, t£?# are justified in deaajring the 
Sttperaatuialism of that wludi appean tk» he 
mtraonlous, on the ground that it - ia mote 
likely that we should be ignorant, tfaaiir thatr 
God has suspended his laws, might nat- the 
Jews haye used the same plea, to joBtify'lteir 
rejection of the miracles of Christ and' iris 
Apostles ? Might not they hare tamed aii«y 
from signs and wonders, merely obserring^ <diat 
it was more likely they were ignorant,' thaa 
that God has suspended his laws ? IS' Wi 
ought to ^^ admit any solution ratber Uufai a 
miracle,'* were not th^ right in doing - the 
same? 

The editor seems, however, to have felt that 
in this assertion he went too £eu:; and this 
feeling is evinced by all the pains whioh he 
has taken, to remove from the particular case 
whatever might seem supematuial; If he hsd 
meant to stand by the full meaning tit' Ms 
aissertion, this would have been needles^ ; and 
it only forms a sort of double pleading, not 
more admissible in logic than in law. If we 
are to demur to all cases, what is the use or 
fitness of arguing about any one in particular ? 
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' One cannot help, however, feeling thankful 
that the argument has been published in Buch 
plain terms, if it is, as is presumed, the general 
belief of the religious world. Mr. Newnham, 
whose letter the editor has adopted and re- 
published in this pamphlet, has undertaken to 
state what he considers as four " moat im- 
portant CHARACTERISTICS OF MIRACLG j" and 
w^Q his statements are considered, I think it 
will appear less wonderful that he and his 
friends should disbelieve modern miracles, thaid I 
that they should profess to believe those whichr 1 
are recorded in the Scriptures, 

He says, — 

" The pieseat case appears lo roe la be deficient ii 
" soDie of Ihe most impanant characleri alios of miracle. 

" I. Il is true ihal there was an imporlaiit end to be ae 
" cornptialied, so far 39 ihe perfect restoration of ihe patient ■ 
■' is implied in such terms. But the Toiracles of Moses, of | 
" our Lord, and of his divinely commissionKd immediatt J 
" ininisiera, appe&r lo have had a further object ; as, W I 
'' pro'e the Divine aulhorily of Ihe prophet, or of thf 1 
" message of mercy and love which the laiter promulgatec^ I 
" On tlie other hand, I should not be disposed to allow iha I 
" evidence in favour of Popish miracles, wrought for the, I 
" purpose of proving Ihe Divine authority of the PapU I 
■' jupersLltioQ ; and on tlie same principle I should not W 
'' disposed to admit the present miracle, in atteslation e( 
" certain doctrinal views with regard to these latter days 
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** of the Church. Id the former iutance, of our Savioui 
** and his Apostles, the doctrines and miracles are in- 
'< separable; io the latter^ we can trace no connezioD 
" between them, and therefore we do not find that import- 
*< ant altimite end which has ever appeared to warrant,' «Bd 
" eren to require, miraculous interference with the laws of 
'' nature. I would speak cautiously : I would not deny 
" the possible existence of such ultimate end, but it docs 
" not appear to me to be perceptible/' Page 59. 

The important characteristic of miracle here 
set forth seems to be the accompliBhrnent, or, 
more properly speaking, perhaps, the manifes- 
tation of the accomplishment, of an important 
end ; and, in order to this, three things are 
obviously required. First, that an important 
end should be answered; secondly, that we 
should know that that end has been answered \ 
thirdly, that in our judgment^ th^ end which 
we perceive to have been accomplished is 
important. Now it seems to me, that he who 
reasons in this manner on what may, in a 
peculiar sense, be termed the works of God, 
has got very far out of his place. So far from 
its being right to judge whether a miracle has 
been performed, by considering whether an 
end which he deems important has been 
accomplished, it seems to me to be highly 
presumptuous in any man to take upon him to 
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decide what end has been, or was meant to be, 
acconiplished ; to say nothing' of his incom- 
petency tojudge whether that end is, or ie not, 
important. Wlio will undertake to say what 
18 the " important ultimate end" of any work 
of God, and to decide that this case does, and 
that does not, " warrant" his worliing by 
miracle? Archbishop Tillotson having sug- 
gested that miracles might perhaps be expected 
for the conversion of infidel nations, the editor 
remarks, " In the case he mentions there 
" would be a ' nodus' which he might not 
" unreasonably think ' vindice dignus :" so 
" great an object as the conversion of ' infidel 
" nations' might seem to justify, (if any thing 
" could justify, our legislating for our Creator,) 
" his expectation of modern missionary nii- 
" racles." p. 39. I should little have expected 
the editor of the Christian Observer to apply a 
trite maxim of Horace to the miraculous 
working of God. Has the Almighty wrought 
by this rule? Was the loss of a borrowed 
hatchet, or the deficiency of wine at a feast, a 
"nodus vindice dignus?" If I may repeat 
such language without impiety, did it " war- 
" rtmt miraculous interference with the lawe 
" of nature?" 
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But the editor asks^ ^ What is tliere taibe 
'* learned or proved by the alleged mkabiiknifa 
^ cure of a young kdy hi the adbntlA of 
'< London?" (p. 39.) Why sorely the nirt^ 
culous cure of any body^ anywhere^ mtHHk 
tune whca this event is said to have itapptinifil, 
woold prove the very point whidi iv dispvted. 
It would prove that a miracle hdd l>een fw- 
formed since the time of the Apoottas-^ani 
even in the present age of thd^'Ohurdi^iai 
the editor might learn firoia i^ tlMt ke and Jift 
friends have been wrong in ^eir fltotiofi0>)Oi 
the subject; It would shew that a iavgi^bddf 
of Christians^ ^^ lay, clerical, medical^ attd >i^ 
inay add, episcopal,'' had been in error wifli 
regard to a point on which, to say the leasts It 
is very desirable that they shduld b^r^^KkHy 
informed j and would this be umMpoita;&4f} 
Indeed it is obvious that if there haed be^ 
nothing to be learned or proved by the &ct, 
the editor would not have takeh so atu^ 
trouble to disprove it. 

This seems to me to be a very sufficimit 
answer to the editor's question; but surely it 
is not all that may be said in reply. Surely, 
if we assume that the cure was miraculous, 
nobody can pretend to say what purposes God 
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might intend to accomplish by it, or what 
have been, or what still may be, its effects. 

But the editor says, " The miracles of 
" Scripture were wrought for the confirmadon 
" of some tnith, knowii and specified." (p. 39.) 
Will he tell us the known and specilied trutb, 
in confirmation of which, the iron was made to 
awim ? What known and specified truth was 
confirmed by a bush burning unconsumed, or 
a fig-tree withered by a word f To say that 
the existence and agency of a Divine power a 
a known and specified truth, and that the ma- 
nifestation of it is an important end, would be 
a mere evasion. This could not have been in 
the mind of the editor, who would scarcely 
deny that the Divine power would be as truly 
manifested by the " miraculous cure of a young 
lady in the suburbs of London," as by any of 
the miracles which I have mentioned. 

I do not know what the gentleman, wlio 
is supposed to have been the agent in the cure, 
may have done which should lead Mr. Newn- 
ham to say, " I should not be disposed to 
" admit the present miracle in attestation of 
" certain doctrinal views with regard to these 
" latter days of the Church." As far i 
appears from the narrative, he did not give 
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miVthat be was going to work a miracie in 
attestation of any peculiar view8> or.appeal is 
the miracle as a proof of any particular '4m^ 
trine; and this seems to be not onlyadnaitlM, 
but alleged as a ground for belie?ii^ thatiU) lai* 
raele was wrought. The editor asks^ ^ '^¥101 
was to be learned or proyed5^> if it watf aimiraDle^ 
a question which seems to adnpt^'thotf the agent 
had not announced his intention tb teaohy^er 
prove any thing* In fiaet,- Mr. *:Niewnlisai 
states that, in the case in qUe8tio%r]iei^>fiHA 
trace no connection^' between doetriiie>i and 
miracle, which seemfiT to impiy that tiie ^Bg&A 
had not made that which in many ^^pertaaps^oi 
most cases) has been the only c^nmeadeim^ 
nunely, an express statement^ or Minlfe^'i^ti»^ 
mation, that he was about to work a nuraclr'Oi 
proof of some doctrine. If, indeed, (thoiq^ 
it is not mentioned in the nanrative^)>ihe diA 
this, I should think that he probably did' that 
for which he had no sufficient warrantu r>} .^.i .. 
Mr. Newnham's expression, hoirever^r seeaK 
to imply, that if we believe the cure td have 
been supernatural, we must receive aU the 
peculiar opinions of him by whose agency it 
was wrought ; yet surely he will not maintsdn, 
that every person in the primitive Church on 
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whom the gift of healing was bestowed, was 
an infallible oracle in all matters of faith and 
doctrine. 

The case is much the same with regard ta 
the Popish miracle, which the editor gives 
with an air of triumph, as if he who acknow- 
ledged in it any thing supernatural, must also' 
acknowledge the Popish commentary of the' 
narrator. In that narrative (of which I know 
nothing but what is related by the editor), it ia 
curious that the Popery is entirely confined to- 
the lady who tells the story. As the story 

Stands it is this ; the Baroness D had" 

been the subject of cruel sufferings for sixteen' 
years before the period in [juestion; and in' 
the winter immediately preceding, she had' 
been seized with a universal palsy, by which' 
she entirely lost her speech. She was like-' 
wise subject to most acute sufferings, which' 
partook of tic douloun-ux. She spent the period' 
of Lent in prayer and fasting ; and insisted on' 
going to church on Easter-sunday to receive* 
the holy communion. Contrary to the will' 
of her friends, and with the assistance of* 
«gbt persons to carry her to the altar, she' 
did BO. Before she received it, she remained 
some time in prayer, and then deposited her 
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written confession in the hanclii 'of tlie -ti^-' 
nister, and after liaying received H)^ • f^^iAe 
*^ resumed the most fervent attitude of piwjfft; 
^^ in which she continued lier thankagivfaigij l^i'' 
** a long time, not only in the efawch^ hkthf 
^ above an hour after she had bemi • idlitied 
<<home. All of a sudden, her tk!Ukttik4Sld 
*^ servant, who was always in waiting b^ind a' 
*^ screen in his mistress's drawing^KKMi^ lM#d 
^^ her distinctly say — ^ My God, I tfamdi? ihee 
^•for the great blessing with whidh HMm ^hM^ 
'^ this day visited me !* The good old Hie^vafi^^^ 
^' astonished and oveijoyed at beaibig^^ihiBl^i 
^^ speak, not having heard the sovuid of -^^^ 
^^ voice for several months, ran to-'hoi%^'e^' 
^claiming, ^O, nuidam, you have 'i^okeB^K- 
^^^I have spoken, my poor VhSlkipf%Y'^ aA«:^ 
^^ swered she, in a doubting voioe^ not yeti > 
<^ conscious she had recovered- her -speeck' 
^^ ^ Madam, you speak again,' he reswrn^^'iniqi^ 
^^ hurried voice. Then, indeed^ perceiving thair 
^-it was so, she threw herself on^her^knees,: 
^^ with clasped hands, and getting np agaia as 
^^ quickly, and without help, she made several 
<< paces up and down her room, in great agita* 
" tion of spirit and agony of joy." She went 
the next day again to church to return thanks, 
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" and after having distinctly answered all the 
'" felicitations of her frien<l9, and of the crowd 
" around her at the door, she walked in with a 
" firm step, and a serene look of pious gra- 
" titude and joy, to kneel at thai same place to 
" which, only the day hefore, she had been 
" carried by eight persons, entirely deprived of 
" the power of speech and motion, and now 
" miraculously restored to both." 

I believe I have omitted no material fact, 
and I should like to know why I may not 
believe all that is here stated, without be- 
lieving in the Popish doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. The editor ascribes the cure to 
excitement; and states that the medium of 
excitement " was confession, and a strong 
faith in the Papal sacrifice of the Mass." He 
does not, however, tell us whence he derived 
tluB information, and it certainly does not 
appear from the narrative; on the contrary, 
when her friends combated the idea of her 
giHiig to church to receive the Sacrament, " as 
" s thing dangerous, and almost impossible to 
" one in her dying state," she was so far from 
manifesting any hope or expectation of bodily 
relief from the sacrificeof the Mass, that she re- 
plied, " If she must but die, it was all the same ; 
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" and tliat it would be more respectful than to 
^^ receive the Holy Communion at houxe/' To 
be sure the Popish lady, who relates the cir- 
cumstance, says it proves the Popish doctrine 
of the real presence : but what of that ? May 
I not receive the facts, and admit them to 
he miraculous, and yet reject the inference of 
the narrator ? I have already said that I know 
nothing of the story but what the editor 
states } but assuming that the facts are well 
authenticated, must I deny that they are mira- 
culous, on the ground that soniebody has made 
use of those facts to give colour to a falsehood? 
This seems to me to be highly unreasonable; 
yet, something very like this the editor seems to • 
require. Referring to what a correspondent j 
had said, in reply to this case, he says^ — ^ Oar 
" correspondent gets over (we do not use the 
phrase uncourteously) the Popish cases which 
we alluded to, by saying, first, that they are 
'^ not perfectly parallel ; and secondly, that we 
^^ have not the same evidence of all the cir- 
^^ cumstances concerning them, as in the 
^^ present instance. But he has not attempted 
^^ to point out what is the material difference 
" between them ; nor, we are persuaded, can 
^^ he do so. The depositions in some of these 
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caaes, are even stronger than in that of Misa 
Fancourt; and they are both attested and 
technically explicated by medical men, \vhich 
hers is not. It is hardly fair of our re- 
spected friend, when we admit the facta of 
his miracle, to deny the facta of other 
people's miracles. But, in truth, he seema 
aware that he cannot maintain this ground ; 
for he adds, that the Popifih cases may pos- 
sibly be miraculous also. This is fair and 
consistent; but it would lead to cortclu' 
sions which no Protestant could calmly 
contemplate," And he afterwards says, "We 
see, then, but one safe way ; to admit what 
is proved as matter of fact, but to demur to 
the theological inference." (p. 43.) By ths 
theological inference," the editor means, 
I presume, not the inference which a narrator 
may draw from the story, (for this, as we have 
seen, he seems hardly disposed to grant,) but 
the inference that a miracle has been per- 
formed; which, in this case, and, as far as I 
can understaad, in all others, lie is prepared to 
deny. This is one of the boldest avowals trf j 
the doctrine of expediency which 1 have ever 
met with. Let the Papists do what tbey I 
please J whatever they can authenticate 
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facts, we will admit to be &eti ; but wkateter 
thoBC facts may be^ however ndghty or mar- 
vellous, we will not allow that they are mira* 
cnlous^ because ^* it would lead to coocliisioitt 
which no Protestant can calmly contemplate.** 
What little I know of church history leada me 
to believe that the docteine of expediency has 
been as fruitful of error in doctrine, as of sin 
in practice; and I wish that fsct had been 
more constantly preseirt to the minds of 
polemics. 

The editor tells us, however, that he knows 
of but one way in which to meet these inte 
which he is forced to admit. I must say thdt 
I think I know of another, though I am wdl 
aware that a reference to it may e»;ite the 
contempt of the publisher of the RBOhyB cm 
Superstition. The Jews were told — ^ If there 
*^ arise among you a prophet, or a drenner ef 
^^ dreams, and givHh thee a rign or a wtmdtr, 
'^ and the sign or the wonder cetne to pom 
'^ whereof he spake unto thee, saying, ^ Let ns 
*' go after other gods, which thou hast not 
" known, and let us serve them f thou shall 
" not hearken unto the words of that prophet, 
" or that dreamer of dreams : for the Lord your 
" God proreth you, to know whether ye love 
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^ the Lord your God with all your heart and 
** with all your soul/'— -Deut. xiii. 1, And 
Christians are told that many whom Christ 
will not own as his disciides riiall say unto 
him, in. the last day^ ^ Lord, Lord, have we 
^^ not pro^esied in thy name ? and in thy 
^^ name cast out derils ? and in thy name 
**dane many wonderful works?*'* They are 
also toid that Antichrist's coming shall be 
^ after the working of Satan^ with all power 
and signs, and lying wonders."t They are 
told tiiat ^ there shall arise false Christs, and 
^^ Bdse pcophets^ and shall shew great signs 
'^ and wonders^ insottiuch tfaat^ if it were 
^ possible, they shall deceiye the very elect.'*^ 
On this pointy however^ it is not my present 
business to speak; and I refer the reader to 
what I have already said on the subject, only 
expressing my conviction^ that those who 
manifest a fretful eagerness to explain every 
strange ocemrence by natural causes, and a 
childish credulity in receiving solutions, are 
most powerfully helfHug on the delusion. 

Of a secoi^ '^ most important characteristic 
of miracle,'' Mr. Newnham thus speaks : — 

^ IL It has been laid down as a criterion of 

•MaCtiiLSa. fSThMkiLQ. }M«ttzziv.^. 
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miracles, that they be instantaneoasly and 
publicly performed, in the presence of wii** 
" nessefl. Certainly the present case was not 
publicly wrought; but the evidence asrrto 
the facts is abundantly satisfectory, tiunigb 
^^ I before stated its insufficiency to decide the 
** question of miraculous agency." 

I really hardly know how to believe that I 
understand the writer; for, though his 'lan- 
guage is very plain, yet the pontion i^^eara to 
me so monstrous, and, coming from one whi 
professes to believe the miracles of Scrij^tute^ 
so inconsistent, that I know not what to make 
of it. If, by striking the book, that now lies 
before me, I were to change it into a liTing 
tortoise, would it not be as much a miradi^ 
though performed privately in my study^ a8!if 
it had been wrought in the presence of a thbii- 
sand spectators ? and if, instead of pMduGing 
the effect instantaneously by a single strdos, 
I were to sit striking the book for forty 
years before the transformation was completed^ 
would it not be as much a miracle, as if I had 
done it in the twinkling of an eye ? I think 
this criterion, if it were not so absurd as that 
every reflecting man must reject it at once, 
would " lead to conclusions which no Pro- 
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teatant can calmly contemplate." It gets rid 
at once of a ^''^at part of the jniraclea of 
Scripture, which were so far from being " in- 
" Btantaneonsly and publicly wrought in the 
" presence of witnesses," that they were 
wrought in the presence of one person only. 
How many witnesses were present when the 
bush burned unconsumed, and the rod of 
Moses was changed into a serpent ? How 
many when Tabitha was raiaed from the dead 
by an Apostle, who, knowing nothing it seems 
of this criterion, rejected the witnesses who 
were ready, and " put them all forth" 
before he performed what has hitherto been 
considered a miracle? Elijah, too, knew 
nbthing of this criterion when he carried away 
the widow's son to restore him to life.* Nor 
Elisha, wlien he shut the door upon himself 
and the Shunamite's child;-!- or when he 
directed the widow to shut the door upon 
herself and her two sons before she poured 
out her pot of oil. There is no need, 
however, to multiply instances which will im- 
mediately occur to the reader's mind ; for this 
one case of the Shunamite's son seems as if it 
had been framed on purpose to confute the 
• 1 Kiagi xTJi. 7. f 2 King* iv. 3S. 
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assertion. As it was not performed ^ publicly 
in the presence of witnesses,** so it was not 
performed instantaneously ; for, first the pro- 
phet sent his servant to lay his staff upon the 
child's face; and he returned, saying, ^the 
child is not awaked.'' Then the prophet went 
himself, and the flesh of the child waxed 
warm. After this^ ^ he returned, and walked 
in the house to and fro," and then again went 
up to the child, before the miracle was com- 
pleted. 

The third ^ most important characteristic <rf 
miracle'* is thus stated : — 

'^ III. Again : ' a miracle must be sensible 
^* and easy to be observed,* in such a way that 
^^ the reality of the event may be readily asce^ 
^ tained, as well as that its origin was super' 
'* natural. Now the evidence in favour of the 
'^ miraculous cure of Miss Fancourt is here 
^^ defective, because it rests upon the physiolo* 
'* gical laws of the nervous system, which are 
'* not generally known, which were not known 
" to the parties, and, indeed, w^hich are 
" scarcely known at all ; and, therefore, not 
" being acquainted with the regular order of 
^^ nature, they could not ascertain what was 
" the effect of one of its beautiful provisions 



" excited to the highest pitch of intensity, 
" and what was a supernatural deriation fronj 
" its course." 

Now I would ask the writer, as a medical 
man, whether he is prepared to say, with 
relation to all the miracles performed by que 
Saviour in healing " all manner of sickness an4 
ali manner of disease among the people," that 
the physiological laws of all those diseases 
were eo well known, as that it could be readily 
ascertained that the cure was supernatural? 
and farther to say (for his position requires it) 
that where this was not the case, not only no 
miracle is proved — not only no miracle need be 
believed — but, in fact, no miracle was per- 
formed ? 

Our knowledge that an effect has been pro- 
duced, and of the effect itself, must of course 
depend on its being " sensible ;" and our belief 
that that effect is miraculous, must depend on 
its being ascertained (whetlier readily or not) 
that " its origin was supernatural;" but thia 
has nothing to do with the question, whether 
it was, or was not, a miracle. An effect may 
surely be a miracle, though it may be very far 
from being easily observed, or readily ascer- 
tained to be supernatural; indeed it seems to 
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me altogether impossible to nuantahi tllat ft^b 
a characteristic of any things that it sbonM te 
readily ascertained to be what it is. If it eat) 
be ascertained at atl^ I should think it suffi- 
cient; but I acknowledge that it mtist be 
something rery sensible, and easy to be ob^ 
served^ and readily to be ascertained, anS 
almost miraculously inevitable and incon^ 
testable, that should be admitted by those who 
are determined to *^ admit any solution rather 
than a miracle.*' 

*<IV, Lastly:" says Mr. Newnham, «* a 
^^ miracle must be independent of second 
^^ causes, and must not be performed by the 
'^ aid of their interrention. It is not enough 
'^ that the cause is hidden from otir view, 
^' because then the greater number of cures 
" performed by medicine would be nuraculous.** 

If this be meant of miracles in the abstract, 
I have nothing to say to it, except that I do 
not see how it is to be proved, and cannot 
persuade myself to believe that it is true. 
How far an effect may be a true nciiracle, in 
the production of which there is an inter- 
vention of a second cause, is a question which 
I know not how to fathom. 

For practical purposes, however, it is not 
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necessary to decide this question. The point 
of practical importance in any given case, i» 1 
whether we can ascertain, and ought to believftf I 
that a miracle has been performed; and it IR 1 
obvious tliat the writer means to assume that 
we have the power of judging whether a given I 
effect is, or is not, produced by means oC I 
second causes; and he exercises that power 1 
by deciding, that " in the present instance I 
" the effect produced was dependent upon » I 
" second cause of sufftcient magnitude, to pro- I 
" duce that effect." Now here it is obvious that I 
the position is very materially qualified, before 1 
it is applied to the matter in question. The I 
writer contends that there was a second cause I 
of su^dent magnitude to produce the effect ) I 
so that practically it comes to this — in any I 
case where we know that there waa a sufficient | 
second cause, we are not to suppose that h J 
miracle has been wrought; and in this, I] J 
imagine, most people will agree with hiuijg J 
thougli it by no means proves that it iii aa,. 1 
" important characteristic of miracle" that it4 1 
should be actually and entirely independent of 1 I 
a second cause ; and indeed, as J have already ^ I 
said, I believe that position is absolutely un- j I 
true, or, to say the least, incapable of proof. 1 
N 2 J 
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Such are four ^^ most importfmt character- 
ifltics of miracle^** as laid down by Mr. Newn- 
ham, pablifihed in the ^^ Christian Obaerver/' asd 
re-published by the editor of that work, in the 
pamphlet already referred to, which is dedi* 
cated to the fiishop of liondon j and I confi* 
dently appeal to the reader whether such 
statements are not in themselves false, and in 
their tendency subversive of all faith in the 
miracles recorded in the Scriptures. 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Newnham 
has somewhere met with, and misunderstood, 
Leslie's argument on the subject of miracles. 
In his ^^ Short and easy method with the 
Deists/' that writer lays down certain rules, 
somewhat like some of those given by Mr. 
Newnham, but for a very different purpose. 
" The rules,'' says Leslie, ^^ are these : 1st, 
^^ That the matter of fact be such as that mea*s 
" outward senses, their eyes and ears, may be 
" judges of it. 2dly, That it be done publicly 
" in the face of the world," Leslie, however, 
did not set forth these marks as ^^ charac- 
teristics of miracle," but only affirmed, that 
" IV here they all meet" (as he contends that 
they do in some of the Scripture miracles) 
" such matters of fact cannot be false," He 
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never dreamed of contending that ao alleged 
matter of fact might not be true, and credible^ 
aiid miraculous, although it might want some^ J 
or all of these marks. He whom Johnson j 
described as " a reasoner, not to be reasoned | 
iigainst," would hardly have thought of af- j 
firming that these marks were requisite; and. I 
to avoid the possibility of being so misunder- I 
stood, he added, what a less cautious writer ] 
might have thought unnecessary, " I do not 1 
" aay that every thing which wants these four J 
" marks is false : but that nothing can be false j 
" which has them all."* 

■ since tlic above ramaHiB were wrillen, a tract on the aanit I 
uibject haa fallen into my liinils, wliich Keml to be naclb}^ '^M 
tame gbservalion. U ia entitled, " Miracles Proofa of the Tmtk T 
of ibe Holy ScHptureij" and wbs publiBhed, I believe, in tl|e I 
spring of this jear, by the London Tract Society. The author dl 
thii iraclgoeihrthertiian even Mr. Nennhamhaa ventured to go. 
Heuys, "Since the efieclofmirades is clearly to mark the divine | 
" interpDsilion, they hust have character! proper to n 
" >ucb interpoiition, and theie CBlTEBia ore six in number. 

" I. A miracle should have an important end in view, a 
" worthy of its author, 

" IL It must be instanuneoiul]' and publicly perfonwdbrCR 
" credible wittieaset, 

" III. It must be aeosibte and easy to be observed ; so Ihl 
" the senses of mankind an clearly and fully judge of it-1 

" IV. A mirticle ought (o be independent of second ch 
" M performed without any natural inMrumeat." 
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Pattaing on firom the characteristics of 
miracle^ let ui see what is now set forth, as 
the doctrine so extenBiveljr held ui the Chris- 
tian Churchy on the sabject of testimony. 
Mr. Newnham, after atating that on ^ the 
<^ testimony of sincere disciples of Christ," he 
'^ admits the common fiicts of Miss Fancoort's 
<^ case/' adds, ^^ bnt on the subject of miiBculous 
^ agency we require more testimony. We are 
'^ then bound to inquire, whether the witnesses 
^' had possessed the opportunity of being ac- 
^^ quainted with a// the circumstances of the 

• 

■ So far thii writer does not much differ from Mr. Newnhm ; 
having probably derired hii criteria from much the aame 
•ource» and made the same mistake io applying them ; but with 
equal, and more ludicrous, absurdity, he goes on to set down 
almost in Leslie's words, the other marks which that writer has 
■et down as disproving the fidsehood of an alleged mitade. 
He adds— 
*' v. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but sone 
** outward actions must also be constantly performed in 
" memory of the facts thus publicly wrought. 
'' VI. Such monuments must be stt up, and such actions 
'* and observances instituted at the very time when 
" those events took place, and be afterwards continued 
" without interruption." 
AVhat is the state of knowledge and belief in the religious 
world, when such palpable nonsense is adopted and circulated 
by a religious Society ? 
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" cafie, a.nd their dependancB upon, and i 
" tion to, certain natural phenomena ; and 1 
*' whether they were perfectly free from anjf \ 
" bias which might conduce to warp their I 
** judgment." Page 59. 

Such is the teatiniony required on " the sub' J 
ject of miraculous agency;" and I suspect I 
that it will be very hard to find it : at aU I 
events, such a position as this seems to me to I 
be a hard thrust at some of the Scripture 1 
miracles. I am not going to say, as the \ 
editor in his preface makes the in()del say, 
" Miss Fancourt's miracle is as good a miracle 
as any in Scripture." Ou the contrary, I will 
suppose that there may be good and sufficient 
grounds for rejecting that, or anyother, alleged 
modern miracle ; but I must say, that he who 
rejects any alleged miracle, on the ground that 
it is not supported hy the testimony which Mr. 
Newnham requires, ought iu consistency to 
reject some of the Scripture miracles, because 
he has not that testimony respecting them. 
" Some of our correspondents," says the 
editor, " have pointed out what they consider 
" analogies between Miss Fancourt's case, and 
me of the miracles of liealiiig recorded in 
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^^ the sacred narratiye : but"— >now would not 
the reader imagine, that the editor was about 
to shew that those analogies were fanciful and 
fiidse, and to point out the distinction between 
these cases supposed to be analogous ? but no 
such thing. It is only his favourite principle 
of expediency. As he was before alarmed lest 
the Papists should triumph, so he is now afraid 
that the infidels will take their turn. He goes 
on to say, ^' but do they not perceive on what 
^ a perilous path they have entered ? For if 
^^ that young lady's cure be proved not to have 
^ been miraculous, how will they reply to the 
^ infidel who retorts on them their own 
^^ parallel ? We deny all such connexion and 
^ analogy ; ^e cases are wholly and utterly 
^ distinct; and we tremble to contemplate the 
'^ evil which some well-meaning persons are 
** creating, by their ill-judged defence of such 
" alleged * modem miracles.* " Page 66. 

It would have been to the purpose if the 
editor had stated the grounds of his denial. 
That these cases have no ^^ connexion/' and | 
that they are " utterly and wholly distinct," 
nobody, I suppose, will think of denying ; but 
that there is not, so far as regards some of the 
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circumstances of each, an analogy, is what I I 
could not have expected that any man in hiv I 
senses ivould maintain. I 

If " the evidence is defective," as it regards I 
certain alleged modern miracles, because the I 
witnesses " were not acquainted with the I 
" extent and influence of those laws which 1 
" govern the fiinction of volition }" and because I 
those witnesses were " under the influence of 1 
" certain opinions with regard to the perform- I 
" ance of miracles in the present age of the i 
" Cliurch, which would certainly give a leaning I 
" towards their easy belief of miraculous I 
" agency ;" surely it is defective as it regards I 
some of the Scripture miracles, Nobody cad | 
suppose the witaesses of all those miracles to I 
have been " acquainted with the extent and J 
" influence of those laws which govern the I 
" function of volition;" and nobody will deny I 
that they were under the influence of "certiuil J 
opinions," respecting the performance of 1 
miracles, which would certainly " give a leaii-i> I 
" ing towards their easy belief of miraculous I 
" agency." i I 

Ab to the points whicli have been mentioned'" 
there is an analogy. The teats and criteria 
which are here brought forward, and stated to 
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apply to ^^ miracle" generally, do exclude some 
of the miracles of Scripture. The testimony 
which is required in general terms, '^ on the 
subject of miraculous agency,'' many of the 
Scripture miracles had not ; and much that is 
brought forward to discredit modem miracles, 
is equally applicable to them. Take, for 
instance, what the editor says at p. 17, and 
see how far an infidel (mutatis mutandis) 
might apply it to the case of the impotent 
man who lay at the pool of Bethesda. I will 
extract the passage, changing only a few 
words^ and putting those which I substitute 
in italics ; and the reader will judge how far it 
applies to the case of the impotent man. 

*' To argue rightly upon the case, it would 
^^ be necessary to know many particulars not 
** mentioned in the above narrative ; and some 
** of which could not with propriety be 
'^ publicly discussed. We ought in particular i 
*^ to have the opinion of one or more medical * 
" practitioners, known to be far removed from 
*^ superstition, as to the real cause of the cure. 
" We should know also, more of the patient's 
^^ temperament and susceptibilities. We may ' 
^^ be sure he had been hearing much of what 
'^ are. called ' the Bethesda miracles ;* that 
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" zealous argumenls respecting them had been I 
" held in Ms presence ; that he was mucb ' | 
"interested in the subject; and that very' i 
" probably the conversation on the afternoon' 
" of his recovery, had embraced this exciting ' 
" topic. We should not think it an unnatural J 
" supposition that fie might even have asked j 
" himself, under his peculiar circumstanceSj J 
" what prevented his being healed as mul- 
" titudes of his neighbours had been. But' 
" be this as it may, the general fact of hi)/' j 
" being much interested about the Bethesdet' I 
" miracles, wilt not, we think, be denied.' 
" Thus predisposed by long protracted bodily' j 
" weakness, and prepared to be wrought upon' i 
" by any thing that resembled ' the Bethesda 
" miracles,' the patient was further excited by j 
" the remarkable and solemn manner of the 
" Person to whom he owed his cure." 

Now I confidently ask the reader whether all J 
this may not as reasonably, or unreasonably, be 
said of the one case as of the otlier ? Surely s 
man who had had a " long-protracted bodily 
weakness" for thirty and eight years — who had i 
been year after year waiting for a miracle— j 
vrho was lying in the scene of miracles with 
the avowed view and expectation of having I 
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one wrought oo his own pemm-^-ttiid who 
bdieved that, during a long period, a namber 
of his neighbours had been miraculously 
healed before his face, was as " predisposed*' a 
subject as could easily be met with. 

Again, is it to be supposed that the cripple 
iHio was laid at the gate of the Temple, in 
which the Apostles continued daily with one 
accord, had heard nothing of their nodracles? 
Is it ^ an tmnatural supposition, that he 
^^ might have asked himself, under hia peculiar 
'' circumstances, what prevented his being 
^ healed** as others had been ? and was there not 
something quite as '^ remarkable and solemn," 
as any thing Mr. 6. could assume, in the 
^ manner" of Peter, when *^ fEistening hia eyes 
upon him with John, he said, ^ Look on ub }'" 

Again, was there nothing ^' remarkable and 
solemn*' — nothing exciting to one who already 
*^ had faith to be healed," when Paul ** sted- 
fastly beholding" the cripple at Lyatra^ ^^ said 
with a loud voice, ' Stand upright on thy 
feet ?* " 

Really it is time to look round, and see how 
far we have got in the argument. I find 
myself contending that a cure may be truly 
miraculous, though the patient should be pre- 
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viously e.\cit«d, and prediBpo^ed to believe in 
miraclee; while the editor seems to make it a 
" chanicteriatic of miracle" that the patient 
should have no previous excitement— no ex- 
pectation of a miracle — no belief la miraculous 
agency — in short, no faith. 

Surely it is needless to pursue such an 
argument. I cannot say that 1 " tremble to 
" contemplate the evil which some well-meaning 
" personsarecreatingbytheirill-judged" argu- 
ments against alleged modem miracles ; be- 
cause I really believe that infidels are not so 
much influenced by the editor'x belief or 
disbelief of any matter as he may suppose | 
and cannot admit that, even if they were, it 
irould he any reason for bis disbelieving, at 
suppressing his conviction of, any thing that 
is true ; but I must say that the religious 
world seems to me to be in no fit state to meet 
infidel opposition, if its grounds of belief and 
disbelief are such as this pamphlet would lead 
one to suppose. 

The editor may say, " the miracles recorded 
fin the Scriptures wb separate by a widg 
•* line of distinction from all human narnb> 
" tires." (p. 15.) " We best vindicate t^ 
" miracles of Scripture when we rLACS 
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^ between ihem end all uninspired maratimrit^ 
^ 4» hroad Une of demarcaHon not to be traa»^ 
^ grcBsed.- He may eay, " I bxb no analogy 
^ between the two catses j they difier.iii almotf 
'^ every poBsible respect; ^uid to :Oompaife 
^ them seems to me to be both absurd and 
^ profane." (Dedic. p. &.) But can he thiift 
that this will pass for argument ? If the infidel 
says^ ^^ I disbelieve this miracle^ because fktt 
* nodus* does not appear to have been ' vindice 
dignus;' and you make me^ I suppose, as »eQ 
as yourself, the judge of that point;- andtil 
object to another, because it was net per* 
formed ^ instantaneously and publicly before 
witnesses,' who possessed the opportunity of 
being acquainted with ^ all the cireanoistances 
^ of the case, and their dependance upon and 
^relation to certain natural phenomena;' o^ 
because they were not * perfectly free from 
^ any bias which might conduce to 'warp their 
^judgment' — or to a third, because it is a 
sort of thi ng that could not be ^ easily 
observed' and * readily ascertained' to ■ be 
supernatural ; or to a fourth, because a second 
cause, however seemingly inadequate, appears 
to have been employed — or to all in the lump, 
because it is more likely that I am ignorant 
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than that God has suspeQded his laws ; or 
because I can find or imagine another solution; 
and ain resolved to ' admit imi/ aohition rather 
than a miracle' "~if, I say, an infidel talka 
thus, am I to answer, " O ! but you are not 
to apply these rules to the Scripture miracles. 
We cannot alloir that. Though laid down in 
such broad and general terms, they are not 
intended to touch the miracles already re* 
corded in the Scripture; but only to guardJ 
against our ever having any more — ha H I 
regards all alleged modern cases, you are to I 
admit uiii/ solution rather than a miracle; i 
to the miracles of Scripture, you are to takf 
them and hold your tongue, iaZfia aoi Acyw ^ 1 
tivit Touf Aoyidjuovc the editor draws a ' broad 
line of demarcation not to be trausgri 
Wilt not the infidel reasonably ask what that 
line may be, and on what principles it ba« 
been drawn. If he does, I cannot tell himj I 
for it is a point which I have not been able to ] 
learn from the pamphlet. 

I am far from wishing to make the editc^ J 
responsible for any thing but what is his owttj j 
but it seems much to the purpose to state, 19 ,1 
thia place, that I have seen a line drawn Xxf I 
another hand — tcertainly a very broad lind J 
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which never can be tranqp:«88ed ; and I men^ 
taon ity beeause it may have occurred to some 
readers, and because it emanates from another 
periodical^ which is supposed to speak tiie 
sentiments of a great part of the religiovis 
world. Some correspondent of the '^ Record'' 
(I know not who) seems to have imagined thai 
there was an analogy to be traced between the 
case of Miss Pancourt and that of the im^ 
potent man. The editor^ in noticing hh 
letter^ (which he states that the writer did not 
wish to be printed^) is led to lay down a line, 
which is indeed broad^ and wide, and obvieiK 
to the meanest capacity. It is, that one case 
is in the Bible, and the other is not. He pro* 
fesses to believe that the cure of the impot^it 
man was miraculous, " simply because we aie 
so taught in the inspired volume/'^ 

The editor of the " Christian Observer/' 
however, does not, as far as I can find, lay 

• " Record," No. 311. I do not know whether the editor 
of the " Record" meant to say, that we are to receiye'only those 
things as miracles which are stated to he snch in the Scrip- 
tures; and that we are not to suppose miraculous agency 
where it is not particularly specified that it was exerted. If 
he means this, it is unlucky for his argument, that the inspired 
volume does not say any thing of miraculous agency in the 
case of the man at the pool of Bethesda. 
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down any line in bis pamphlet; and it seemB 
obvioua that his line, whatever it may be, ia 
not that which ia drawn by the editor of the 
" Record," Had it been so, it would have 
saved both him and his opponents a world 
of trouble. He would have repUed at once to 
thestutementof any modern miracle, — "Noj it 
is not in the Bible:" and his opponents would 
baye replied, — " Well ; we cannot put it there :" 
and there would have been an end of all argument 
on the subject. Tiiey might, indeed, perhaps 
have added — " You must have your own way j 
but we cannot help thinking that you will 
shew your wisdom, as well as your charity, by 
dealing mercifully with your weaker brethren, 
who think it possible that cases may have 
arisen, or may still arise, in which the tea- 
tiniony of their fellow-men, or of their own 
senses, may warrant their believing that a 
miracle has occurred, since the canon of 
Scripture was closed." 

It is obvious that, if this had been bis 
" line," the editor need not have Uboured to 
disprove alleged facta, or explain strange 
appearances. Instead of supposition and argu- 
mentation, itnd medical certificates and dis- 
quisitions, and Protestant cautions and Popiiih 
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legends, he migfat hare made a* short answer 
that would have cost him no pains. He would 
have replied briefly, and once f<»r all, ^^ No | it 
is not in the Bible." 

What, then, is the editor's line ? Surely he 
ought not to keep it to himself, and to expect 
that his readers should be satisfied with 
decisions resting simply on his authority* it 
the present state of the Church, assailed as it is 
likely to be by fanaticism on the one hand^ $nd 
infidelity on the other, it is peculiarly desiraUe 
that the rule of faith should be made as plah 
and as conspicuous as possible. It should be 
exposed to the view, and made public^ for the 
benefit of all; as in some foreign towns, the 
statute measures of the country are marked 
out by brass, or iron, wrought into the soUd 
stone of the Town-house. 

It is a matter of real satisfaction to me to 
see that the pamphlet in question, as well as 
that which has been published on the other 
side by Mr. Boys, is dedicated to the Bishop 
of London; because I would hope that I see 
in this appeal something like a return to, or at 
least a recognition of, that ancient discipline, 
for want of which, the Church of England has 
sunk into contempt, and is, I fear, sinking into 
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min. Various councils have decreed th^t, in 
-eftses of alleged miracles, the Bishop or Ordi- 
nary should investigate and decide:* and I 
should be truly glad to hear that the Bishop of 
the diocese, in which this and other cases 
liave occurred, had seriously inquired into the 
Hiatter. At all events, I cannot but think that 
he will feel it right, for the sake of his clergy, 
and the Church in general, in some way or 
Other to intimate, whether it is his intention to 
countenance these statements of the *^ Christian 
Observer ;" which may obtain a currency from 
his name, and a weight from his character, to 
which they are not otherwise entitled. It will 
be, I apprehend, to others as well as myself, a 
matter of great surprise, td learn that the 

* The Council of Noyon : — " inhibemus omnibus presbyteris 
" et aliis personis ecclesiasticis, ne miracula quae de novo 
'* dicunt evenire, in suis locis vel ecclesiis solemnizent in pub- 
" lico, ' ordinario suo super hoc inconsulto ;"— > of Trent :— 
" nulla etiam admittenda esse nova miracula, nee novas reli- 
" quias recipiendas nisi eodem recognoscente, et approbante 
" Episcopo : qui simul atque de iis aliquid compertum ba- 
** buerit, adhibitis in consilinm theologis, et aliis piis viris, ea 
** faciat quse veritati et pietati consentanea judicavcrit ;"— of 
Carabray : — " miracula nulla locum aut auctoritatem habeant 
" sine judicio Ecclesiae per Episcopum declarato : ne praestigis 
** dsBmonum, aut imposturae hominum, pro certis, vcrisque 
** miraculis ad contumeliam Nominis Divini habeantur." 

O 
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doctrine of miracles^ as put forth by Mr 
Newnhauiy really has hia Lordship's deliberabc 
Hanction. 

While speaking, however, on the subject of 
'^ testimony," I must add a few remarks on a 
feature of this discussion which has greatly 
amused me. I hare already quoted Mr. Newn- 
ham*s declaration, that we are bound to 
inquire respecting the witnesses of a miracle, 
whether they *^ were perfectly free from any 
^* bicis which might conduce to warp their 
^* judgment:'' and he says the witnesses in 
Miss Fancourt's case were " under the in- 
'' fluence of certain opinions, which would 
'' certainly give a leaning towards their easy 
" belief of miracidous agency 5 and, therefore, 
" however undeniable their testimony as to the 
'^ facts, as far as they understand them^ we hesi- 
'* tate as to receiving it for that which requires 
** a much stronger testimony, namely, the exist- 
" ence of miraculous agency." (p. 59.) ^* We 
*^ ought, in particular," says the editor, " to 
" have the opinion of one or more medical 
^* practitioners, known to he far removed from 
^^ superstition" (p. 17.) : and we know what 
is meant by superstition when the editor of the 
" Christian Observer*' uses the word. 
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Now I cannot help expressing my belief, 
tliat among tliose who are of opinion that 
an alleged nioderD miracle mai/ possibly be 
real — nay, even among thoee who are as fully 
persuaded that a miracle may be wrought 
before their eyes, as the disciples of Christ, or 
the companions of Mosea were, there are some 
who are capable of forming a sound opinion on 
matters of fact. But let us suppose them to be 
all such dripellers, that their testimony cannot 
be received; surely the editor and his friends are 
not more fit to be witnesses, or judges, in such 
a question. Are they " free from any bias?" 
Are they not " under the influence of certain 
" opiuions with regard to the performance of 
" miracles in the present age of the Church, 
" which would give a leaning towards their 
'■'disbelief of miraculous agency!" " We 
hesitate" as to receiving their testimony, says 
Mr. Newnham. Yes, I dare say; it is quite 
natural that, after having avowed that he 
«'ould not be disposed to allow evidence that 
went to prove that which would contiadict his 
own opinions, he should " hesitate" to receive 
teotimony on this point. He says frankly 
(and a more explicit avowal of inveterate pre 
judice I do not remember to have seen,) " I ] 
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^* should not be disposed to allow the evideuee^ 
^ in favour of Popish miracles, wrought for Hm 
" purpose of proving the Divine authority of the 
** Papal superstition." (p. 69.) He does not say 
that he should not be disposed to allow the 
truth of the Papal superstition, notwithstaad*' 
ing any evidence of miracles; nor that he would 
suspect miracles wrought in such a cause to he 
performed by infernal agency; and this, in«< 
deed, could hardly be expected from the author 
of the ^* Essays on Superstition" — but, he 
would not be '^ disposed to allow the evi** 
dence." It is truly amusing that, after such 
an avowal as this^— after telling us, as the 
editor does, that he had supposed every 
^^ reasonable man" to consider the matter in 
question impossible — after telling<u8 that he is 
prepared and determined to " admit any solu*^ 
tion rather than a miracle" — these gentlemen 
seem to think that they and their friends ex- 
clusively are qualified to investigate the matter. 
The testimony of a man who believed the thing 
to be possible, is not worth a rush ; bring us 
the testimony of men like ourselves, " far 
removed from superstition," and who, when 
they saw the facts, were ready to " admit any 
solution rather than a miracle." Such is the 
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evidence called for; and while they protest 
against the testimony of those who have " any 
^^ bias which might conduce to warp their judg- 
" ment,** not a doubt of their own fitness for all 
the offices of judge, jury, and witness, seems 
to have crossed their minds. 

This, however, by the way — my principal 
object in this Essay, as I have already stated, 
is not to discuss particular cases, but to inquire 
whether the doctrine of miracles, as laid down 
in this pamphlet — and, as it seems, held 
by a great part of the Christian Church — is 
true and scriptural; or whether, in their zeal 
to get rid of superstition and modern miracles, 
the editor and his friends have not put forth a 
statement of it, erroneous in itself, and tending 
to undermine what has hitherto been consi- 
dered as one of the principal evidences of the 
Christian religion. 



FINIS. 
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